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THE HELMERS 


~PART I 
CHAPTER I 


Antholzner Valie 


WO little girls tramped along in the snow. The snow 

was hard and, as it had now lain for a couple of days, 
rather slippery; but who cared about slippery brown ruts 
in the snow when one had such jolly, new, rubber- 
soled snow-boots? They were making for the lonely little 
house one could see in the distance, facing the hillock, 
down which it was such fun to toboggan and sledge-ride. 
At the little house the milk would be given to them which 
they had come to fetch (every afternoon at just this time, 
after school was over at half-past two, they came to- 
gether to fetch the milk) and then, talking busily, they 
would return to the village Sometimes before knocking at 
the door of the little house, they would drag their small 
sledge to the top of the hillock and slide down. Here, 
in lower Bavaria, the hills were all low, reminding one 
very much of the undulations made on the counterpane, 
with one’s knees, when one sat up in bed. Especially 
now, in January, under the heavy coverlet of snow the 
landscape seemed more like bed-clothing than ever. Be- 
tween this hillock, then, and the district Calvary on the 
other side, lay the snug little village of Rotthalmiinster, 
like a group of toy houses between the knees of the giant 
who lay in bed. 

The girls tramped on, they chatted breathlessly, now 
panting a little. The bigger girl drew the sledge, and the 
smaller swung a blue-enamelled milk-can. The bigger 
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girl wore a white plush bonnet that was tied under her 
chin, while on the smaller child’s head was a blue woollen 
cap proclaiming the fact that she was habitually a town- 
dweller. Indeed, her dress was comparatively sophisticated, 
for who but someone preferring smartness to sheer com- 
fort would wear a cap instead of a real bonnet that was 
tied on? But that showed she was not a peasant. Indeed 
she was a little lady of good birth—of noble birth, they 
said. 

‘Your ears will freeze,’ declared the bigger girl, a child 
of some twelve years of age. ‘I am so glad I got what I 
wanted for Christmas: that black velvet bonnet with the 
rose ribbons, like the one Mayer Louise has. I always 
wanted a bonnet just like that and now I’ve got it—the 
exact twin of it. You ought to have asked for a bonnet for 
Christmas.’ 

‘I got the boots and some white gaiters for Sundays,’ 
answered the other child, who was eleven years old, ‘and 
Mamma sent me a white woollen hat for best, too. I 
couldn’t have two lots of head-covering in one Christmas, 
could I? Besides, I don’t believe it’s anything but a matter 
of habit. Look at Resi, the gypsy at the Convent; she 
never wears a hat at all.’ 

* Resi is a heathen.’ 

This argument seemed so forcible that it quite silenced 
the smaller girl for a moment. But then she returned, as if 
she had found a defence for Resi: ‘ And yet she says her 
prayers and her name is ‘I’heresa which ought to be all 
right.’ 

S She says her prayers in Heathen I believe, and 
Theresa is all right for a name but it isn’t one of the 
three names.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No. The best, most right names for girls are Maria, 
Elizabeth and Anna. They are the most pleasing to God, I 
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am sure, for they belonged to his nearest relations, didn’t 
they?’ 

The smaller girl seemed crestfallen for an instant, and 
searched among her own names for one of the three. 
However, she soon brightened, for her names were 
Valentina Anne which made her acceptable to her friend, 
although, to be sure, Lechner Marie had an advantage 
over her, for Marie was the bigger girl’s only name and 
moreover the best of all, being that of Our Lord’s own 
mother. 

Lechner Marie swallowed with satisfaction. Her arch- 
enemy, Mayer Louise was not one of the blessed, although 
she was rich enough to wear, every day, a bonnet the 
like of which Lechner Marie wore only on Sundays. Old 
Mayer, architect, builder and mason, was reputed to be very 
wealthy; he was hand in glove with the priest, too, and 
Frau Mayer and Louise showed off as if Rotthalmiinster 
were Munich and they burghers. Old Lechner, on the 
other hand, was frankly a peasant, with his long porcelain- 
bowled pipe and inelegant habits. He worked daily for 
wages on a farm just outside the village; in fact he was 
a labourer. As for little Valentina Anne, she lived 
with the saddler Antholzner and his wife and daughter, 
and was consequently known in the village as Antholzner 
Valie. Frau Antholzner, so it was said, had been a 
maid of Valie’s mother many years before, and now, for 
some reason, Walie was staying with the Antholzners. 
Why Valie was not with her parents no one quite knew; 
the child herself mentioned them frequently in her con- 
versation, and they were gentry and fine people; Valie 
talked of a castle in Hungary, in the midst of pine woods, 
and of a villa on the shores of a lake in Italy, that 
were associated with her earliest recollections. She had 
relatives that were as powerful as kings, whom she had 
never seen; and when asked she was doubtful as to her 
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own nationality. She could talk in several languages: French, 
English and Hungarian, but was fast beginning to forget all 
but German, having spoken nothing else since her coming 
to Rotthalmiinster four months before. Nowadays, she 
lived the life of a peasant child, attending the Convent 
school by day, and, in her spare time, amusing herself in 
old Antholzner’s workshop; and she longed with all her 
heart and soul to be in complete harmony with her sur- 
roundings; but sometimes she would go off alone and play 
with a boy, she said, whose name was William and who was 
not a peasant. She was consumed with sadness over the 
fact that Mutter Antholzner would not permit her to wear 
a pinafore and refused to plait her hair. Her woollen cap 
was another grief to her although she defended it so valiantly. 
Who and what, then, was Antholzner Valie? Nonsense, just 
one of us, said someone, indeed not, a princess in disguise, 
said others, for little Birndorfer Annie had seen a petti- 
coat with a real crown embroidered on it—a crown that was 
the shape of a pear with the bottom cut off and a cross on top 
of it. 

‘Oh, this was a chemise of Mamma’s once which has been 
made into a petticoat for me,’ Valie had remarked at the 
time. But what difference did that make? So Valie’s mother 
was the daughter of a Fiirst? Then, who was it who said 
Valie’s grandfather was a famous Banker? No, no, it was 
her father, the artist, who was of high rank and her mother 
who was connected with the banker. Rot, nothing of the 
kind, the mother was the aristocrat and the father the son 
of a very rich man. 

‘1 am half Hungarian,’ said Valie. Oh? and half what 
else? She really did not know. German perhaps, but per- 
haps it was English. She had spent years in Italy with 
Papa and Mamma, and Papa painted pictures, and talked 
French to Mamma. Then they all stayed at a castle in 
Hungary, said Valie, not adding that the stay had only 
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lasted a fortnight, so greatly had it impressed her. ‘Then 
she had been sent to Rotthalmiinster because it was 
necessary for Papa and Mamma to travel all over the 
place and to visit England and they said she could not be 
dragged about any longer. Here she found Mutter Anthol- 
zner’s god-daughter, Lechner Marie, whom she adored and 
instructed in worldly wisdom, and from whom, in turn, 
she gleaned miscellaneous information concerning things 
primitive. 

Lechner Marie and Valie arrived at the little house, and 
the milk was given to them. Valie bought five pfennig’s 
worth of butter, on her own, for supper. It was said that 
the Antholzners lived very well, if not even extravagantly 
these days—now that Valie stayed with them. They had 
butter and rolls of fine white bread, and they ate bread 
dumplings (Anédel) every day in their soup, and meat twice 
a week. Others, the Lechners for instance, were content 
with black bread and ordinary shiny flour-dumplings 
(gewichste) and, with them, boiled beef only happened on 
Sundays. As a matter of fact old Antholzner who was a 
kind, meek and retiring man, had no pretensions at all. 
Like old Lechner he made his supper of a large bowl full 
of coffee, which he ate with a soup-spoon and into which 
he broke morsels of the coarse black bread that could satisfy 
an honest man’s hunger. It was for herself and for Mutter 
and Lina that Valie bought the butter. Lina was the 
Antholzner’s daughter. She was about nineteen years of 
age and quite a smart girl, with auburn hair, but one of 
her front teeth was discoloured so that she seemed afraid 
of smiling. The tooth must have worried her considerably, 
for she was of a naturally cheerful disposition and, for a fine 
young lady, this blemish was a great pity. She spoke most 
correctly and always wore a large gold wrist-watch which 
she had bought in Munich while in service as a lady’s maid 
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‘To-night,’ Valie told Marie as they were returning 
with the milk, ‘ Lina is taking me to the Wertshaus opposite. 
It is such a pity you can’t come too.’ 

‘1’m not allowed to,’ answered Marie, * I should get into 
awful trouble with the Mother Superior.’ 

‘I don’t see why I’m allowed to then,’ cried Valie loyally, 
‘after all, I go to school too!’ 

Lechner Marie answered simply: ‘It is different with 
you.’ 

And Valie asked: ‘Why? I don’t see it, I can’t see 
it!’ 

‘T tell you it is different,’ Marie insisted crossly, ‘don’t 
argue.’ 

Lechner Marie was right. There was something 
indefinably different about herself, thought Valie. Perhaps 
‘+ had more to do with her clothes than anything else: un- 
plaited curls and a tartan dress and a woollen cap. Also 
she knew the taste of fish and olives and bananas and pine- 
apples and she could say what she wanted in other words 
than Bavarian dialect. And it made a great difference to 
go to church and utter prayers because one felt like it and 
it was nice, not because it was part of one’s life and a common- 
place duty. Religion was a new experience to Valie, such 
fun to taste, like fruit. But to those who surrounded her 
it was like bread, a matter of course. And last of all there 
was the secret certainty that some day this would stop, all 
this life she led here at Rotthalmiinster, and she would return 
to Mamma and Papa, go far away, back into another world. 
But these people lived here for always; life to them was an 
unending, monotonous procession of days. Because of what 
she knew that they did not know, and because of her own 
budding wisdom Valie was different. 

‘What time is it?’ Lechner Marie asked. And Valie, 
her reverie momentarily interrupted, replied that it must be 
about four o’clock, judging from the light. 
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‘I can come back to the workshop for a while, then,’ 
said Lechner Marie, ‘we can play till the Angelus 
rings.’ 

“Yes. Asa matter of fact I told Birndorfer Annie and 
Marie to be in the workshop at about four. Vater has a 
lovely big new coach which he bought to sell again, and another 
big coach-top with a huge hood and no wheels that stands on 
a couple of trestles.’ 

As they neared the upper market square where the 
Antholzners and the Lechners lived, they saw a group 
of children, and in their midst, the black figure of the 
priest. Lechner Marie said they must run and greet 
him, so they did. Marie bowed her head, took the 
priest’s hand and mumbled: ‘ Beloved be Jesus Christ ’ 
to which he replied jovially: ‘For ever, Amen.’ Valie 
was about to perform the same ceremony but he fore- 
stalled her, and shaking her hand said: ‘* Good-evening! 
How are you?’ She looked up at him and saw the man 
and not at all the mouthpiece of God. And the man 
wore a rather spotty black suit and had a jolly face with 
a long, very red, upturned nose, He looked at her with 
curiosity. 

‘What's this I hear about an altar you have put up in 
your living-room?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Valie, knowing half-proudly and yet a little 
repretfully, that she was not being treated or spoken to as 
a simple village girl, but that a certain importance was given 
to her, ‘ Yes, I have put up an altar—or rather we, Lechner 
Marie, here, and I—have put it up. But it is very simple, 
you know, and rather silly. Just a long bench covered 
with a cloth that Marie has embroidered very nicely, and 
a crib which Vater Antholzner made out of a cardboard 
box and a match box, and the Holy three figures and a 
few animals.’ 

‘What else have you?’ 
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‘A coloured post-card of Murrillo’s Ascension of the 
Holy Virgin,’ she replied gravely, ‘which Vater framed 
for me, and some paper flowers—oh, and a crucifix on 
a stand and two candles, And a coloured plate for the 
offerings.’ 

‘Oho! And who gets the offerings?’ 

Valie looked at Lechner Marie uncomfortably. 

‘Sometimes I bring them to the Convent and put 
them in the money-box for the mission in Africa, 
because the box has the figure of a little black boy 
on it that nods every time you put a pfennig in, 
and the others in my class are all so young that they 
love to see him nod. And sometimes I give the money 
to a tramp.’ 

“The mission-box is very good but to give money 
to tramps is bad,’ said the priest, picking a piece of 
thread from his coat. ‘These tramps are folk who 
have never taken up an apprenticeship and are therefore 
unskilled in a profession. Not to serve an apprenticeship 
is against the law, and if you'd set the police on them 
they would be imprisoned. You mustn’t give money 
to law-breakers. An unskilled man is a criminal in this 
country.’ 

‘J see,’ said Valie, and the priest passed on. 

When they had walked a little further; ‘ You fool!’ 
said Lechner Marie furiously, ‘ you fool to tell him about 
the tramps!’ 

‘But if he had asked you outright like that, wouldn’t you 
have told him the truth?’ 

“1 would have had to tell because otherwise | would 
have had to confess to a lie next confession, but you 
needn’t have bothered because you don’t go to confession 

ec 

‘ But if one can’t expect human charity from a priest, who 
can one expect it from?’ expostulated Valie. 
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‘Goon! A priest isn’t there to assist you to break laws, 
charity or no charity.’ 

‘Poor tramps! They always look so hunted and 
wretched! Do you mean I mustn’t give them money 
another time?’ 

‘Oh, don’t be a donkey! They are only poor 
devils!’ 

So the next time a tramp came, he still surreptitiously 
received the pfennige that were put in the offering-plate 
by the village children whose curiosity prompted them to 
have a look at Valie’s Altar. For such curiosity certainly 
had to be paid for, and all Valie’s and Lechner Marie’s 
own spare pfennige went there, too. Valie’s God was a 
more charitable creature than the priest’s and did not mind 
having His name and His altar used as a means of provid- 
ing for law-breakers. Valie knew that over this business 
she had a more profound knowledge of God than the 
village priest, simply because of a conviction that she 
was better bred and less bigotedly ignorant. ‘I know 
You are not so petty as to want poor beggars to suffer 
more than is necessary,’ she thought confidentially to- 
wards God. ‘I think You are much vaster and greater 
and less like a man than the Herr Pfarer thinks You 
are. He doesn’t know You as I do. He makes use 
of You for his own opinions.’ She talked intimately 
like that of God, for she had acquired a personal intro- 
duction to Him through her Mamma, and had certain 
Pantheistic views about Him. Indeed God was ‘They’ 
and ‘Them’, so all-embracing was her conception of the 
Almighty, and had she realized it what she really worshipped 
was strangely inhuman and impersonal, and curiously 
mineral and vegetable. In truth Valie’s was a somewhat 
pagan faith coupled with an inconsequent belief in divine 
personal inspiration. She remembered her Mamma once 
pointing out a sunset to her and saying: ‘ My child, look, 
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that is God,’ so that God was forever intangible, more a 
combination of the elements and nature than an emotional 
divinity. At the same time, she was fascinated by the pagean- 
try and the ritual she found here in the village. She enjoyed 
it all, from having to run and greet the red-nosed priest in 
the market-square to the more complicated service on 
St. Blaise’s Day, when all the children had to have two 
lighted candles held across their throats with prayers in 
Latin to protect them from diseases of the throat. She 
perfectly understood their love for the Church. Church- 
going and inward belief were two entirely different things 
to Valie. 

They came to the Antholzner’s house which was a 
narrow building on two floors as were most of the village 
houses that were not shops. As one entered one was 
met on the left by a sink with the pump, and on the 
right by the door of old Antholzner’s workshop. Straight 
ahead were the stairs that led up to a kind of flat, 
consisting of the fairly large living-room-kitchen, Vater 
and Mutter’s bedroom, and the room which Lina shared 
with Valie. The workshop below was consequently of 
the same proportions as the entire flat, providing an 
admirable playground for many of the neighbouring 
children. 

Valie and Lechner Marie entered the workshop and 
greeted Vater Antholzner, and the two little Birndorfer 
sisters. Birndorfer Annie and Marie were nine and seven 
years old, very pretty, with chestnut hair plaited and pinned 
up in little snails over each ear. Their father, Birndorfer 
Mahler, or ‘ the painter’, was a great personality in Rotthal- 
miinster and kept very much to himself. His copy of a 
painting of the Holy Virgin hung over the font in the church; 
also he had decorated the new confectioner’s shop in the 
lower market square. His wife, gossip said, was quite a 
wealthy woman who had brought him a dowry of 15,000 
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mark and the village stationery shop which was doing 
good business. Had it not been for Valie, a simple 
peasant child of Lechner Marie’s social standing and 
the Birndorfer girls would not have played together in 
the workshop. ‘The Antholzners were themselves not 
recognised as village aristocrats although Frau Antholzner 
was a retired lady’s maid and her daughter intended to 
follow her mother’s late profession, which meant that 
the women folk travelled somewhat. But old Lechner 
was an employee and Birndorfer Afahler an employer, 
and therein lay the fundamental difference. Rotthalmiinster 
was already tinged with the snobbishness of material 
uselessness. ‘The man who copied Virgins for Art’s 
sake and painted luxurious decorations and who stood 
behind a counter selling goods that others made, was 
superior to the man who actually made the said goods. 
Antholzner was above Lechner, Lina patronized little 
Lechner Marie and Birndorfer was greater, far, than the 
saddler. It was therefore Valie, mysterious and foreign 
and so fine a young lady that the priest himself behaved 
deferentially to her, who, by honouring the Antholzner’s 
home, gave them a certain prestige in the village. Who- 
ever was good enough for Valie must be good enough 
for anyone else. 

The four children played together happily, a game they 
called ‘school game’, while Vater Antholzner, of whom 
they took no notice, worked in silence. Valie was teacher 
and the other three made up the class, together with a huge 
stuffed doll which belonged to Annie. Birndorfer was the 
naughty girl of the class and the doll (called Resi) for whom 
Lechner Marie spoke, was the dunce, and the other two 
played without acting. The doll had its knuckles rapped 
once for dullness, and Birndorfer Marie twice for sticking 
out her tongue. Annie was so good that she received a prize 
in form of an English postage stamp of Valie’s, which she 
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returned when the game was over. Then they all sat down on 
old blankets in the wheelless coach-top that awaited repair 
and told each other stories. Lechner Marie told the story of 
Saint Lawrence who was roasted and when half-baked, 
called out to his tormentors to turn him over as his other 
side wanted doing. (‘Can you imagine it.) And Annie 
told of how once a thief tried to steal her father’s watch, 
when he was staying at an inn in Passau. But then 
the Angelus began to ring and the little girls im- 
mediately stopped talking, sat up and made the sign of 
the cross. 

‘You give us the lead, Lechner Marie,’ whispered Annie, 
‘you are the eldest. Go on.’ 

So Marie began briskly: ‘ And she conceived of the Holy 
Ghost,’ and in a chorus, the others continued the refrain 
of asimple Ave Maria in German, in which Vater Antholz- 
ner joined them. They prayed loudly and with gusto, their 
hands folded neatly, swinging their legs, and with bright eyes 
and smiling faces, little concerned with the meaning of the 
words they were saying. 

‘Now I must go home,’ said Lechner Marie, when they 
had finished the prayer, ‘ for my father wants his coffee. I 
ought to have been back by the Angelus.’ She picked up the 
blue milk-pail. 

‘I will go with you,’ said Valie, jumping out of 
the coach. So the children bade each other good- 
night, and Lechner Marie and Valie set out to walk 
quickly across the corner of the square to the Lechner’s 
house. 

Frau Lechner was waiting for her daughter. She was a 
wizened little woman who had borne her only daughter 
when already in middle-age. Her two sons were both 
performing their military service far away in Prussia, 
having for some reason been enrolled into Prussian regiments. 
When Marie came into the room her mother flew at 
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her because she was late, slapped her over the head and 
called her names. 

‘You filthy, lazy little slut, you! Do no work, would 
you? I'll teach you! You come late again and [ll 
thrash you! Your father will be in any moment, and 
no coffee for him! A fine way of behaving! You pig- 
child, you!’ 

Marie said nothing but hurriedly put a saucepan full of 
coffee on the stove while her mother continued railing. 
Valie watched in silence also, for this happened almost 
every evening. Then she took her leave of Marie, re- 
minding her that to-morrow was Thursday which meant 
no school all day. They arranged to meet after the 
mid-day meal, as Marie had her room to clean out in 
the morning. 

Once out in the open again, Valie sighed and paused, 
looking about her at this Christmas-card view, at the snow~ 
covered ground and house-tops with renewed delight and 
understanding of their beauty. ‘The lights from the windows, 
the silence broken only by some sleigh-bells in the distance, 
and her own frozen breath suddenly made her laugh out loud 
and pick up a handful of snow which she threw with all her 
might at the wall of the Lechners’ house. * William!’ she 
cried. Then she gave one leap into the air and ran across the 
market square as fast as she could. She ran exactly as if 
someone were close upon her heels chasing her, a feeling by 
which she was often possessed if she happened to be out 
alone on a dark evening. She burst into the living-room 
breathlessly, having run up the stairs two at a time, and 
found Mutter and Lina at home. Mutter Antholzner was 
seated on a hard, red horsehair settee that was pushed 
against the wall, in front of a square table on which stood a 
petroleum-lamp. She was knitting a grey sock. A com- 
fortable soul was Mutter Antholzner, about forty-five years 
of age, with a plump brown face that was singularly youthful 
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considering the fact that she was almost toothless. At the 
same table sat Lina writing a letter on the palest blue note- 
paper adorned with a bunch of forget-me-nots. The atmos- 
phere of the room was pleasantly, lazily warm, with the 
warmth of a wool-clad body. Mutter looked at Valie over 
her spectacles without interrupting her knitting, and said: 
‘So there you are!’ Lina said: ‘I am writing to your 
Mamma. You must write too, and enclose your letter in 
my envelope, so we will save a stamp.’ Valie drew off her 
outdoor clothes and snow-boots without a word, and sat 
down beside Lina. She then took a sheet of the blue paper 
and wrote in English: 


‘My parting Mamma anp Dappy, 


‘My German becomes so good that I have yet 
nearly all my English forgotten. Linas English is nearly as 
good as is mine but I have not forgotten You my darling 
Mamma and Daddy, and I think of You all Day and long to 
see You and Kiss You both again. How are You, I hope You 
are well. I am very well and too Mutter and Vater and Lina 
and Lechner Marie and Resi. I ware my new Hat evry 
Sunday to Messe and it is very beutiful (how do You spell 
that, I have forgotten already. Tomorro is Thursday and 
there gives no School, so I shall play the whole Day in the 
Morning with Resi and in the Afternoon with Lechner 
Marie who is my best Frend. I have gust the Book finished 
that You sent me for Christmas I loved it. The Wether ts 
very cold for February but we think it will melt soon. I 
am longing for Spring bekause I have had enough of Sno, 
how do You like London and the People their, the ones here 
are very nice. Million cisses. 

* Yours lovingly, 
* VaLtE.’ 


‘xX XXX P.S.—Two for each of you.’ 
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After Lina had perused Valie’s letter carefully, she folded 
it, folded her own, addressed an envelope in a flourishing 
hand and put her writing things away. Vater came up 
from the workshop and that was the signal to begin to make 
the coffee and prepare the evening meal. Lina set the table: 
a bowl for Vater and three heavy earthenware cups for the 
others; three knives and four plates; a loaf of black bread 
and three white bread rolls, and the butter Valie had brought 
home. Mutter prepared the coffee, and then they all sat 
down. Vater was induced to spread a little of the white 
butter on his black bread, but was sufficiently conservative to 
maintain that he did not care for butter very much. After 
supper Valie helped Lina to wash up, and then they all dressed 
to go out again. 

Almost immediately opposite them stood Kraus’s brewery. 
Some afternoons Valie would fetch a jug of beer for 
Mutter and Vater, while the ladylike Lina made tea for 
herself and Valie; not that Valie would not have preferred 
beer, for Kraus made the best beer in Rotthalmiinster, almost 
as good as Passau beer, which was admittedly unique. Kraus 
was doing particularly well this year owing to the disgrace 
of his unfortunate rival Schott, a little over fourteen months 
before. It was a terrible thing for poor Schott when the 
government inspector found more than the legitimate per- 
centage of alcohol in a cask of his beer. With brutal and 
almost ecclesiastical solemnity the servants of the law, 
headed by the village notary, opened barrel after barrel 
and cask after cask of perfectly good brown beer and poured 
it down the drain that was in the middle of the lower market 
square, while the crowd stood by, silent and serious, as if 
they were watching the burning of a heretic, in the days of 
the Inquisition. Frau Schott stood beside her husband and 
wept. After that the brewery was closed for a year, and 
folks said that this was the way the German law would 
teach creatures like Schott to keep their beer pure so that 
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honest people could quench their thirst and still maintain 
their self-respect. 

Yes, all this was very fortunate for Kraus, and as Kraus 
brewed perfect beer, poor Schott received less pity than he 
might have done. 

When the Antholzners and Valie arrived at the brewery 
they were hailed by Herr Birndorfer and Herr Haas, one of 
the Rotthalmiinster school teachers, and went to sit at their 
table. Soon their beer was brought by Frau Kraus herself, 
who sat down with them. There was a mug for each of 
the grown-ups and a glass for Valie, whom everyone petted 
and fussed. Lina had brought her zither and seemed 
mainly interested in teaching young Teacher Haas how to 
play it. Presently, Herr and Frau Lechner came in and 
joined the party also: Frau Lechner wore a black woollen 
shawl over her head and another plaid shawl around her 
shoulders; Herr Lechner was blowing on his fingers to 
warm them, and some frozen icicles of coffee still hung 
in his drooping moustache. Frau Lechner grumbled 
about the cold and ordered the beer. Valie noticed, for 
the first time, how thin was the hair on the top of her 
head, and wondered what she must have looked like when 
she first married Lechner; she was always grumbling. 
Her husband was long and thin and spoke very little. “They 
were poor things, the Lechners. 

The men lit pipes: long cherry-wood stems and painted 
china bowls with pewter lids, filled with somewhat strong, 
foul-smelling tobacco that made Valie cough. 

They sat and talked for half an hour, Lina con- 
stantly laughing at the remarks of the young Teacher 
Haas. Suddenly he bent down and to everyone’s great 
astonishment, produced a concertina from under the 
bench. 

‘Now really, Herr Lehrer, you are too bad!’ cried 
Lina. ‘You play an instrument yourself and there go 
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eteng me talk away, trying to explain the very notes to 
you!’ 

For answer Teacher Haas smiled very wisely indeed 
and began to play a well-known polka. 

‘Oh, you wretch!’ exclaimed Lina and gave a 
little scream. She then accompanied him on_ the 
zither. Valie, liking their music, giggled and hunch- 
ing up her shoulders, pressed the palms of her hands 
together with glee. Lina made signto her to get up 
and dance, but she wriggled shyly and shook her 
head. 

‘Get up and dance, go on,’ coaxed Mutter Antholzner, 
and then Valie obediently slid from the bench and went 
over to Lina’s side of the table. 

‘I can’t dance to that,’ she remonstrated. ‘Teacher 
Haas and Lina played her a waltz, and she danced for 
the whole assembly. “They clapped her as she kicked up 
her legs. At the other tables, the peasant men and women 
smiled, winked at each other and said: ‘ Isn’t she sweet?’ 
They were accustomed to Valie’s dancing. She performed 


_ in some way almost every time she came to the brewery, 


and they were as little surprised at it as they were at her 
mode of dressing. After her dance was over, she sang 
the ‘ Bluebells of Scotland’ to them in English, and then 
recited a speech of Titania’s from 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, also in English. Then came a piece of dumb- 
show to slow music on the zither: Anne Boleyn being 
told of her condemnation. She explained, first, about 
the second wife of that famous King of England, who 
married six times and disposed of each wife as soon as she 
became tiresome. She did not trouble to explain the fact 
that only two of his wives had their heads cut off, for a 
full-fledged Bluebeard was more sensational, to be sure, 
than a merely moody King. And this was History, too, 
not a fairy-tale. When she finished, she left her audience 
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astonished but smiling. She could not understand why 
people smiled. 

Kraus and his wife were only too pleased at the enter- 
tainment, for Antholzner Valie was an asset. It did not 
matter that she recited in a foreign language, it merely 
added to the interest, and, moreover, made the drama 
more intense because it was less comprehensible. ‘Thor- 
oughly elated, she continued. A French song: ‘Je sais 
que vous étes jolie!’ made Teacher Haas laugh uproar- 
lously. He said he understood French and ‘ This! ’— 
He winked broadly and waved his hands—‘ This is simply 
too funny for a small child to be singing! God in Heaven, 
who taught you that, my child?’ 

‘A French servant we had in Italy,’ she replied. 

“And who taught you the long recitation?’ 

‘I saw it acted in a Theatre and [ liked it. It’s in a 
play, you know. ODaddie had the book of the play so I 
learnt it. It’s awfully funny when the silly man’s head 
gets turned into a donkey’s head, and the queen falls in 
love with him, donkey’s head and all, and makes that 
speech ! ” 

‘Ach, so!’ Again Teacher Haas winked at Lina. 
Lina looked coyly down at the zither and struck a few 
chords. Valie wriggled up on to her bench again and 
gulped some beer. Her throat felt dry in this smoke- 
laden, airless atmosphere, but it was fun to be dancing 
and reciting. Frau Lechner grunted at her, Frau Kraus 
smiled. Valie did not care much for Teacher Haas; he 
seemed so conceited and appeared to be making fun of 
her. 

The people were gossipping together. Haas and Lina; 
the three women, Antholzner, Lechner and Kraus; the 
three men, Antholzner, Lechner and the superior Herr 
Mahler Birndorfer. Valie tried to listen to them all. 
No one spoke to her now and she yawned. ‘Then she 
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leant against Mutter Antholzner’s shoulder and followed 
the women’s conversation. Frau Lechner was mumbling 
something about Braun Fanny who had been fined for 
not sending her little girl to the Convent créche while 
she was out at work; someone had found the child alone 
in the house crying. ‘Tut-tut, the child might have burnt 
itself, or got into any sort of mischief. Why, what was 
the créche for if not to send the smaller children to? Fool 
of a girl, she knew that the créche was obligatory for a 
working woman. 

‘Aw, poor creature!’ said Frau Kraus, ‘poor Braun 
Fanny who has got to look after that child all alone, and 
no man to help her, and a couple of parents who are hard 
on her over her “accident ’*!’ 

This was dull. Valie yawned again. ‘This time 
Mutter Antholzner noticed it and looked up at the clock 
over the doorway. 

‘Fesu Maria!’ she exclaimed. ‘Look at the time! 
It’s half past nine!’ 

‘ Already?’ grumbled Frau Lechner, ‘How the time 
does fly. We'll all soon be dead at this rate. We'd 
better be getting home; my man is a terror for getting 
up in the morning. It’s so beastly cold this time of 
the year!’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said Frau Kraus cheerfully, ‘I always 
think it’s better so, than when it’s baking hot, for you 
can get warm, but you can’t get cool on a hot summer’s 
night.’ 

The Antholzners and the Lechners rose and began 
putting on their out-door clothes. 

‘Oh, but it’s late!’ said Mutter Antholzner at intervals. 
‘Well, never mind, it’s Thursday to-morrow and no school 
for Valie.’ 

‘ Good-night everybody,’ called Lina pleasantly. They 
bowed to everyone in the room and left. 
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Valie was allowed to lie in bed until eight o’clock next 
morning. ‘The sun shone brightly in at the double- 
windows of the little square room she shared with Lina. 
Lina stood at the door and told her to get up; Valie could 
smell the coffee from the living-room. Vater was already 
in the workshop. 

‘It’s Thursday,’ said Lina, ‘and the sun is shining. 
You ought to get out and play as soon as possible.’ She 
held a small saucepanful of hot water in her hand, 
and as Valie sprang out of bed, she went into the 
living-room and poured its contents into a basin that 
stood on a chair beside the stove. Valie took a towel, 
which had been hanging over the foot of her bed, and 
a cake of soap from the window-sill, and followed 
Lina. She washed her hands and face and then combed 
her hair through with a wet comb, parted it at the 
side and then let Lina brush it into curls and tie it 
with a scarlet bow. ‘This hair-dressing was a daily 
performance that wrought much bitterness in her soul, 
from the red bow to the curls; and then the tartan dress, 
oh dear! 

She sat down to her mug of coffee and her two rolls 
of crisp white bread with a sigh; she lingered over the 
second roll and did not want to finish it, but was forced 
to by Mutter who was tidying the dining-room. At last, 
her breakfast finished, she was able to don the blue woollen 
cap and the rough blanket coat and run downstairs, out 
into the snow. 

Mutter expressed her opinion by ‘’Tz-tz!’ and shook 
her head as she watched Valie from the window, racing 
down the upper market-place in the sunshine. ‘The sky 
overhead was bright blue, with white clouds in patches 
like lumps of cotton-wool. Now and again the sun was 
obscured by these clouds, and then Valie ran faster. 
She came to the lower market-place which was on a 
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slight slope, and there she met Lina’s bosom friend, 
Lindlemayer Marie, the baker’s daughter, who called out 
a ‘Griiss Gott’ to her, while she swept the steps of the 
bakery. 

‘ Griiss Gott’ answered Valie. 

‘Where are you running, so fast?’ 

‘'To the Convent.’ 

‘But it’s Thursday!’ 

‘I know. A friend of mine lives with the sisters. 
Resi.’ 

‘A friend of yours! Think of that now!’ laughed 
Lindlemayer Marie, ‘Well, well, Fir’t Gott!’ 

* Fiir’t Gott,’ and Valie ran on. 

At the bottom of the slope stood the church, and past 
the church, a little to the right, was the Convent school. 
It consisted of three houses: one for the big girls, one 
for the smaller girls and one for the tiny children. Valie 
entered the gate to the middle school house and finding 
the door closed, pulled the bell-chain. “The lay-sister 
came out to her. 

‘I have come to play with Resi,’ said Valie, * the Mother 
Superior said I could. I always come, and usually I just 
walk in, only to-day the door was closed. She said we 
could go out together this morning as a great treat for 
Resi.’ 

The lay-sister nodded and Valie entered. She knocked 
at the door of the sisters’ private sitting-room and found 
the Mother Superior teaching Resi how to knit. Resi, 
a lank brown creature with black hair cut like a 
boy’s, was finding it difficult not to be impatient. 
Her long mahogany-coloured fingers caught awkwardly 
in the heavy grey wool, and she was frowning 
ominously. 

‘Here is Valie,’ said the Mother Superior, who was a 
handsome elderly woman, ‘and I suppose you want to 
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go out and play, but Heaven only knows when we shall 
make a girl of you. You can’t do any needle-work 
and you can’t knit; in short you are thoroughly wild. 
Mind you come to the special needlework class this 
afternoon.” 

Resi pulled a face behind the Mother Superior’s back 
and went into the hall to put on her coat, but not a hat 
or gloves. The two girls asked permission to go up to 
the Calvary just behind the Convent and then set out, 
At first they did not talk. Resi picked a piece of straw 
from a wall and chewed it. She was a handsome girl 
of about eleven years of age, with a sullen expression 
in her black eyes, and a smouldering resentment in her 
manner. 

‘Pve been here two months now,’ she said at last, 
tossing her head back in the direction of the Convent. 
‘Will they never let them out?’ 

*'Who out?’ asked Valie, ‘ from where?’ 

* My grandmother and my father—from prison.’ 

Valie started. Prison? The word frightened her. 
She hadn’t known that she was talking to someone whose 
father was actually in prison. 

‘ Haven’t you heard?’ continued Resi. ‘ They clapped 
them in before Christmas saying they’d stolen chickens, 
They're going to keep them there until they give 
their names. Damn fools, those village folk; they’re 
real Romanies—haven’t got names like the villagers 
have. My mother wasn’t pure Romany, Lisel Kaspar 
was her name, but father and grandmother are pure 
Romany; both got the letter “‘y” in their names.’ She 
spat. 

Ze Does the letter y in one’s name mean one’s a real 
Romany?’ ‘They had never been able to talk like this 
inside the Convent. 

* Now see here,’ said Resi, ‘we come from Swabia, 
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but my mother was partly gorgie and she christened me 
Theresa. My grandmother’s name is Rhonya ’ she 
stopped short and blushed. 

‘Is all this quite true?’ asked Valie. 

‘On my word,’ said Resi and turned away. 

‘Where is your mother?’ 

‘I haven’t got one. Haven’t you heard me say the 
prayer for my dead mother that grandmother taught me 
in Romany? I don’t speak Romany well myself, but she 
and father speak it together.’ 

‘And when your father was—put away, the nuns took 

ou?’ 
4 ‘“That’s it. It’s pleasant enough there, but it’s cold 
when you’re used to a nice warm caravan.’ 

‘TI don’t know at all,’ said Valie, “I thought you were 
an orphan gypsy whom the nuns had taken in.’ 

‘I’m near that, worse luck, unless father speaks 


up. 
BARE a long pause she said: ‘It would be worse in 
summer. I’d miss the dancing and the weddings. I 
don’t get out enough.’ 

They began to ascend the steep path of the little wooded 
hill that formed the Calvary. Ahead of them, on the 
top, stood the three large crosses, upon which hung life- 
sized, flat, painted tin figures. “There was a road which 
began by the stream at the back of the Convent, leading 
up the side of the hill, across the summit in front of the 
crosses, and then down into the valley again on the other 
side. It ran at right angles to the path which they 
were climbing; the Convent stood in the lowest part 
of Rotthalmiinster. Resi strode ahead of Valie, her 
skirt brushing the snow from the bushes and low branches 
on either side of them. She wore an ankle-length, high- 
waisted dress beneath her rough, brown coat, and boy’s 
boots which were too large for her. She towered above 
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Valie and Valie felt the gypsy was much older than 


she was. 

‘In the Spring there is a meeting of Romanies,’ said 
Resi, ‘and the wedding of my father’s niece. It’s then 
that we dance.’ 

“Is a gypsy wedding anything like an ordinary wedding? ’ 
asked Valie. 

‘I don’t know what an ordinary wedding is like, but 
with us a lad and a girl say: ‘‘ we are man and wife’, and 
it’s all arranged, and we have a feast and they take two 
little twigs which they have to break, and if the little twigs 
don’t break there can’t be a marriage—(but that never 
happens)——and the couple are tied together and a large 
flat loaf of bread is broken over their heads while every- 
body dances about and laughs and sings and makes merry. 
Anyhow, that’s how it happens with us—in Swabia at all 
events.’ 

They came to the crosses and sat down on a rough 
kneeling-bench underneath the centre cross. Valie felt 
curiously akin to this somewhat rebellious nomad who 
had been imprisoned within the walls of respectability. 
She would have liked to resemble her physically, lank 
flat creature that she was, with her large, long brown 
hands and astonishing pink tapering nails. Her speech 
was slow and deliberate: Bavarian dialect with a touch 
of the heavy, lumpy Latin accent that was Romany. She 
was unsmiling this morning, and Valie found her more 
attractive than ever. 

*Oh, I like you,’ she said to Resi. 

Resi looked at her sideways, fingering the bit of straw 
she was chewing; she smiled slightly and muttered: 
‘Hm!’ 

Valie expected more appreciation of her candour, 
and coming into contact with a perfect egotist, felt 
the bitterness of another’s indifference for the first time 
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in her life. She twitched a little and then said: 
‘Well?’ 

Resi who had noticed nothing, asked suddenly: “Whom 
are you going to marry when you grow up?’ 

Valie promptly replied: * William.’ 

‘Are you? Iam fond of a boy called Caryl—a Romany. 
Who is this William?’ 

Valie’s brows wrinkled thoughtfully and she smiled. 
‘Tl tell you,’ she said, ‘he is tall and dark, with blue 
eyes, and he is fifteen, and he is brave and jolly and my 
friend i 

‘You've told me that before,’ interrupted Resi 
impatiently. ‘I mean who is he? Where does he 
live?’ 

Valie considered the country a moment, then shook 
her head to herself. After some hesitation: ‘ In England,’ 
she said doubtfully. 

‘Then you’ve never seen him,’ Resi returned somewhat 
sharply, ‘for you’ve told me yourself you haven’t been 
there since you were a baby!’ 

‘Oh, but he’s been here—in Bavaria to see me.’ 

‘Go on! I don’t believe in your William.’ 

‘You wait!’ Valie grew crimson, ‘and someday he’ll 
appear and then what'll you say?’ 

‘D’you mean to say he’s come all the way to Rotthal- 
miinster to visit you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Valie answered stubbornly, ‘he’s very rich. 
He lives there over the hill in a large, yellow house with 
a garden—you can’t see it from here.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Resi sulkily, and they sat in silence for 
a while. ‘Then she jumped up. ‘Let us make a snow- 
man,’ she suggested. So they began to build, and worked 
for half an hour. When the church clock chimed half 
past ten: ‘I must get back,’ Resi sighed, ‘the mid-day 
meal is at eleven o’clock, and I’ll get it if I’m late.’ 
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They left their half-built snow-man and tramped down 
the hill, parting by the church from where Valie walked 
home alone, very thoughtfully. 

* Well,’ said Mutter Antholzner, when she sat down 
a little later to her boiled dumplings, ‘did you have a nice 
time this morning?’ 

(Les. 

‘Whom did you play with, Valie?’ Lina asked, charm- 
ingly. 

With Resi, the gypsy—and William.’ 

‘You must bring William here one afternoon,’ mumbled 
Mutter, trying to chew the beef with her toothless gums, 
‘and show me where he lives. He must be a nice boy, 
You say he lives outside Rotthalmiinster?’ 

“Yes.” Valie wriggled. ‘And don’t tease me about 
him!’ 

**Oo my! isn’t she coy about her young man?’ 
Lina laughed again, and helped Valie to more 
dumplings. 

They ate in silence after that. The silence was punc- 
tuated, now and then, by half-loud requests for such things 
as salt, an odd fork or knife, or water. 

‘It’s thawing,’ said Vater. 

‘Yes, isn’t it,’ Lina agreed very brightly, although, to 
be sure, there was no need for such brightness as all that. 
The ground was usually in a terrible state when it began 
to thaw. 

‘These potatoes are specially good,’ Mutter said a little 
later. 

‘Yes, indeed, excellent,’ Vater seconded her, warmly. 
Then the silence held them all again. And why 
this silence on a nice sunny day? Perhaps Mutter 
Antholzner had something up her sleeve; one never 
knew. 

‘Now, I don’t know that town isn’t a_ better 
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place than the country in the Spring when it begins to 
thaw,’ Mutter Antholzner reflected. ‘A big town, 
I mean, not a little one like Simbach; say Munich 
or ; 


‘An apple, Valie?’ asked Lina. ‘Then: ‘What were 
you saying about towns, Mutter? Oh, I do so long for 
a town sometimes. It’s so much more entertaining than 
this village life. I should think London, for instance, 
must be wonderful.’ 

‘Ah, Paris,’ said Valie wisely, holding up a finger: 
‘but I’d love to see London some time too.’ 

The meal was over and Valie helped to clear the 
table and wash up. At twelve o’clock the Angelus 
rang, and after prayers, which were headed by Vater 
Antholzner, Lina said she must run over to Lindle- 
mayer’s, for some bread, and Vater himself went down 
to the workshop. Mutter cleared her throat, and 
said; ‘ Valie, did you mean that about wanting to see 
London?’ 

And Valie, a sudden fear making her heart beat faster, 
asked: ‘Why?’ 

‘Oh, only so-so,’ Mutter replied carelessly, but 
she took a letter from the table-drawer, on which Valie 
recognised her own mother’s handwriting. She said: 
‘Your Mamma talks about your going to London, 
Valie.’ 

‘What?’ cried Valie startled, ‘When?’ 

‘Oh, soon, fairly soon.” Mutter continued still care- 
lessly. 

But Valie had flung her arms about Mutter’s 
waist. ‘Tell me, has she written that I am to leave 
here? Mutter, Mutter, tell me. When must | leave? 
How soon?’ 

‘Oh, not so soon as all that.? Mutter quieted 
her. 
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‘When? Next month?’ 

“M-no, sooner than that.’ 

“In a fortnight?’ 

‘Well a little bit sooner than that.’ 

‘Oh, Mutter,’ Valie began to cry, ‘tell me when.’ 

* Next Thursday.’ 

“Next Thursday!’ 

Mutter Antholzner sat down and took Valie on her 
knees. ‘Your Mamma and Daddie have a house in 
London now and they want you back with them. You 
will travel with Lina as far as Cologne, where you will 
be met by your Daddie.’ 

‘Oh, Mutter,’ Valie wept, ‘I am to leave you.’ 

‘But you will see your parents schatzerl, the woman 
argued, tears beginning to well in her own eyes, ‘and that 
will be lovely for you.’ 

* But I do so love you all!’ 

“Yes, yes, Valie, but think of London. And 
how happy your Mamma and Daddie will be to see 
you. And the toy-shops in London, oh, the toy- 
shops! ’ 

‘ Are there nice toy-shops? Oh, but I don’t care about 
toy shops.’ 

‘Theatres, Valie, you do care about theatres. And the 
beer-gardens in London! Oh, my!’ 

Valie blew her nose in a corner of Mutter’s apron. 
* Are you coming some time? Do come.’ 

‘I can’t leave Vater, but I promise to come some 
time.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Oh, next year. And now, don’t cry any more, and 
run along and break it to Lechner Marie. Break it gently 
and don’t make her cry.’ 

So Valie obeyed and ran across to the Lechners’ to tell 
Marie the great news. Marie was knitting when Valie 
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entered the Lechners’ living-room. Now Valie was full 
of her journey to London and the people she would meet. 
‘ And just imagine,’ she said, ‘ I shall see my friend William, 
who has settled in London.’ She went on to say how it 
was decided she would leave Rotthalmiinster next week, 
how she was to travel as far as Cologne with Lina and 
then how her father would meet her there. Lechner 
Marie’s eyes filled as she knitted, but being quite a woman, 
she only nodded while Valie talked. “They decided to stay 
indoors this afternoon as the sun had made it rather wet 
underfoot. Marie gave Valie some knitting also, and the 
two sat in front of the window working and chatting like 
little old women, planning how they would meet in the 
summer; Valie would come back to Rotthalminster in 
June, and one Spring, when Marie was a little older, Marie 
would go to London as a maid to Valie’s mother. No, 
Valie would never forget her dear friends here. She 
would write very often and send Marie a present 
from London. 

At half past three Marie ran across the square to the 
brewery and fetched a jug of beer and some little hard, 
salted bread-twists called salzbretzen, which they shared 
with Frau Lechner. It was late when they set out to 
fetch the milk. In the evening Marie came over to the 
Antholzners and the two children played draughts till bed- 
time. 

The next morning Valie was awakened at half past six, 
as usual on schooldays. She dressed by candle-light and 
arrived at the Convent at eight o’clock, bade good-morrow 
to the Mother Superior and sat down in the first row of 
benches which stretched across the room, “There were 
fifty children in the schoolroom, not one of them over 
seven years of age, with the exception of Valie and Resi, 
the gypsy, who sat beside her. Valie sat at the corner of 
the bench so that she had only one neighbour. Behind 
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her was Birndorfer Marie. ‘They stood up uniformly and 
looking straight ahead of them at the crucifix over the 
teacher’s desk, which stood facing them, lustily shouted 
out the morning prayer before settling down to their lesson. 
The first lesson was arithmetic, but while the other chil- 
dren did their addition sums, Valie took a whispered dicta- 
tion from the Mother Superior. She was at the Convent 
to learn to read and write German as fluently as she spoke 
it, and her knowledge of the language being purely oral, 
she had been put with the very youngest children. At 
nine o’clock a bell rang. The children all stood up and 
prayed again. “They were then given a caligraphy lesson 
in which Valie joined. Great attention was paid to the 
forming of the letters of the alphabet. At ten o'clock 
there was a break. Valie went up to the Mother Superior 
and, giving her a letter from Mutter Antholzner, said, “I 
am leaving Rotthalmiinster next Thursday.” The Mother 
Superior read the letter, and immediately informed all the 
children that they were going to lose Valie. ‘The children 
crowded around her and there was much talk of her 
departure. In fact interest in anything else was at an end 
for the day. But the climax occurred on the next Wednes- 
day, for before leaving school the children rose and, at 
the request of the Mother Superior, said an Ave Maria 
for Valie’s eternal health and a safe journey. They 
came before her one by one, and shook her hand in fare- 
well. ‘Then the Mother Superior took her to the little 
Convent chapel, lit a candle and said: ‘We must kneel 
together and offer a prayer to the Archangel Raphael, the 
patron saint of travellers: this is a little candle to him. I 
shall pray for you to-morrow and every St. Valentine’s 
Day. God bless you.’ She wept a little and Valie also 
burst into tears. 

‘Oh, I shall come back,’ Valie sobbed. 

The Mother Superior gave her a prayer book, a thrice 
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blessed rosary and a note-book containing the names of 
all her little school-fellows. 

‘ Adieu, Valentina, and write to me sometimes. God 
be with you.’ 

So Valie left the Convent, and the following morning, 
Rotthalmiinster. 


CHAPTER II 


Reminiscences of Nicholas Ingraham, tutor to 
Julian Helmer 1915-1922 


§1 


RUTH to tell, I have set myself no easy task in be- 

coming the chronicler of the Helmer family. For that 
‘5 all I shall turn out to be if I carry through my intention 
of setting down various reminiscences. All that went 
before my coming to Augustine Helmer’s estate, Marden’s 
Close, seems to belong to another existence; my early life 
in Edinburgh, the years of weary toil and privation that 
enabled me to take my degree at the University, the sick- 
ening greed I was forced to display for prizes and scholar- 
ships resulting in over-strain and afterwards an attack of 
brain-fever, which left me not only a physical and mental 
wreck, but also a material and spiritual failure and disabled 
me for active service in the War—all that ceased to count 
the moment I became the tutor of Augustine Helmer’s 
only surviving son, Julian. 

And now, having explained myself, if ever so slightly, 
I must explain the Helmers. 

I believe it was in about 1848 that Augustine Helmer’s 
father came to England from Leipzig, as a youth. The 
family are very proud of Stefan Helmer, and never cease 
to tell the story of how, upon setting forth, he said to his 
widowed mother: ‘Mother do not weep, I am going out 
‘nto the world to make my fortune, and then I will come 
back and fetch you.’ He certainly did make his fortune, 
but by some irony of fate, never fetched his mother, for he 
received the news of her death just as he was about to 
return to Leipzig. From that moment Stefan became 
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Stephen and an Englishman, settled in London, married 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant, and himself founded 
Helmers’. He had two sons, Augustine and Charles. 
Charles is a scholar and never took overmuch interest 
in the firm, but Augustine, following in his father’s foot- 
steps, has made Helmers’ one of the most powerful finan- 
cial houses in the City of London to-day. He is now a 
fine-looking, white-headed old man, half-ferce, half-kindly, 
a benevolent despot, if ever there was one, whose favourite 
relatives adore him, and whom those out of favour fear 
and respect. At the age of thirty-three he married one 
Elizabeth de la Paigne, of Neuchatel, who bore him four 
children. In parenthood the couple were unfortunate. 
When their eldest-born, Cedric, was three years old, his 
nurse forgot him in the garden, during a downpour. His 
parents were abroad at the time, and were not informed 
of the severe chill he contracted, which, resulting in 
rheumatic fever, left him a complete cripple. “That was 
the first of a long series of blows which have turned 
Augustine Helmer into a man of iron and have broken 
his wife. ‘Their second child—an only daughter, died 
of scarlet fever at the age of five. The most terrible 
blow of all came to them many years later when their 
next child, William, the apple of Augustine’s eye, went 
down in the submarine M. 24., at the age of twenty. 
So only Julian remained to bear, unshared, the burden of 
his father’s hopes. 

I met Julian first in Scotland when he was eleven years 
old. It was typical of the old man to want to educate this 
son at home as an experiment. An innate and somewhat 
Teutonic dislike of our Public School system made him 
decide to supervise Julian’s education personally. Julian 
and I became great friends through our enthusiasm over 
water-sports. I gathered that his brother William was at 
Dartmouth and that he, Julian, was by some four of five 
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years the younger. It was Julian who practically chose 
me, and having met with the approval of his father, in due 
time I became his tutor. 

Having dealt with the Augustine Helmers, I will now 
try to describe the brother Charles and his family. Charles 
Helmer, apparently from the first, showed no aptitude as 
a man of affairs. I have been told that the scholastic 
strain in the Helmer family equals the business strain, if 
it does not exceed it. Charles drew a handsome income 
out of Helmers’ and Co., but never went to the office. 
His first wife died in giving birth to his only son, Andrew, 
and when he married again, nineteen years later, his choice 
fell upon the widow of one Henry Campbell, a civil servant, 
known to be a very fine fellow in his day. Phyllis Camp- 
bell had two children by her first marriage; Humphrey, 
aged about four at that time, and Frances (the incom~ 
parable Fafa), who have both been very much in evidence 
since. Charles Helmer’s own son Andrew is one of the 
most delightful dilettantes I have ever met. Now, nearing 
middle-age, he is remarkably good-looking and charming, 
The business strain was even more conspicuously absent 
in him than in his father and when, at the age of twenty, 
his Uncle Augustine kindly offered him a clerkship in 
Helmers’, he politely refused it, declaring he wished to 
be a painter. ‘This caused some consternation in the 
family, as can well be imagined, but what eventually made 
his name a byword for shamelessness, was the fact that he 
ran away with the daughter of a Hungarian princeling 
whom, in his own words, he ‘ forgot to marry’ until just 
before the birth of their child. This lapse from the path 
of virtue caused more distress to his Uncle Augustine than 
to his own father, and when the young man wrote asking 
for money, his letters were ignored and he and his unso- 
phisticated young bride were left to fend for themselves. 
Unfortunately for them, the infuriated Hungarian prince- 
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ling also disowned his daughter, and at last, after many 
adventures, the young couple and their infant, Valentina, 
settled down in a small village on the shores of Lake Como, 
where Andrew continued to paint pictures and thereby eke 
out a living. 


That for the Helmers. 


§ 1 


I arrived at Marden’s Close just before tea one Spring 
afternoon on a Friday. Marden’s Close is one of those 
Victorian species of architecture which lean toward the 
medieval. ‘There are turrets to the house, and a long, 
wide terrace edged with curling stone steps at the sides, 
like frills, that lead on to a gravel path and then to a vast 
and formal lawn. Eglantine and clematis decorate the 
walls of the terrace, and well-pruned rose trees and other 
dignified flowers form herbaceous borders on the lawn. 
Beyond the lawn are green fields with picturesque cows 
posing lazily against the hills. Here is the open view: 
on all the other sides the house is guarded by trees that stand 
like sentinels, neither too close not too far away. If, for 
half a mile, one follows the drive that lies at mght angles 
to the main entrance, one comes to the western gate and the 
London road. If one turns to the left, one ends up at the 
tennis-court, the stables and the garage. “To the right of 
the house lies a small copse of trees which afterwards 
deepens into an ill-kept wood. 

As I arrived on that wet and warm April afternoon, 
the two Helmer boys ran out of this wood to greet me: 
William, on leave over Easter, and Julian, who was to be 
my especial charge. “They were fairly alike in feature, 
and both were tall and particularly good-looking, William, 
however, being the handsomer of the two. He was dark, 
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like his mother, but with the typical blue Helmer eyes, 
and the perfect teeth that all the Helmers, without excep- 
tion, possess. He laughed, as always, while he welcomed 
me. I have been told that he laughed before he was an 
hour old, and I can only hope that he died laughing; it is 
quite probable that he did. Julian, on the other hand, of 
an almost Albino fairness, was quiet and smiling, and with 
unusual precocity enquired gravely after my journey and 
whether I had got wet. ‘The older boy, who was about 
sixteen years of age, immediately apologized for his remiss- 
ness in not asking me this question himself, thrashed the 
air with a willow switch he was holding, and laughed 
again. 

‘Oh, I say! It’s a disgrace to let Julian do all the 
polite doings! I’m an idiot, Mr. Ingraham. You'll be 
glad when I’m gone. I do try though.’ He did a kind 
of waltz around me, while his young brother Julian smiled 
at him gently as at excessive youth whose high spirits must 
be forgiven. 

There was one thing which struck me from the first 
and that was the obvious devotion of these two brothers 
to one another. It was all the more obvious because they 
sought to hide it, but they gave themselves away at every 
opportunity. It delighted me. Suddenly William grew 
serious; the light went out of his face and I realtzed it was 
because he had composed his features, had closed his mouth 
and hidden his teeth. I saw his forehead and nose as if 
for the first time; they had been eclipsed before by the 
light in his eyes and the charm of his smile. His brow was 
broad and rather high, and his nose was of an excellent 
aquiline shape. ‘The sheer beauty and power of William 
Helmer struck me then, for the first time, and almost 
caused me discomfort. I looked at Julian, who returned 
my gaze with a steadiness much too old for him, ‘I see,’ 
he seemed to say, ‘that William has conquered again, as 
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usual. I am to be your pupil, but it is William who holds 
your interest.’ 

In some ways Julian was a diffused version of his brother: 
his brow was a trifle narrower, his nose a little too large, 
his cheekbones so broad that it gave a pointed appearance 
to his chin. But what his eyes lacked in fire they had in 
gentleness and extraordinary wisdom, and because he 
smiled more slightly than William one had rarer visions, in 
him, of the Helmer teeth. He was overgrown, too, and 
at the age of eleven and a half, stood about five foot and 
four inches in his socks, 

‘We'd better tell him,’ said William. Julian nodded 
and shrugged his shoulders. Again I felt that here were 
two creatures unlike any others I had met, apart from the 
world, aloof. 

‘What is it?’ I asked. 

‘You know we have another brother?’ William asked 
me, frowning, and as Julian nodded to explain that he had 
told me, he continued: ‘ Don’t be alarmed if he is rude to 
you, will you? He’s dead from the waist down, has been 
an invalid all his life, and he’s been rather spoilt. I’m afraid 
he’s not your patient sort of invalid at all. He writes rather 
good poetry—at least we think so. In fact we’re really 
rather proud of Cedric. But he’s always been allowed to 
say exactly what he thinks, which is a pity.’ 

Julian added: ‘He'll probably take an instantaneous 
dislike to you, too, and what’s more, show it.’ 

‘Thank you!’ I replied laughing. 

‘I’m sorry,’ Julian returned bluntly, ‘but I must tell 
you the truth.’ 

‘Just like Cedric,’ I suggested. 

He flushed at that and looked at William in a bewildered 
way. 
No not like Cedric, somehow,’ he managed to 
stammer. 
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I realized the truth of this when I met Cedric at tea- 
time. We had tea in the morning-room, looking out on 
to the terrace, with a view of the cows and hills in the 
distance. Lady Helmer was there, a nervous, kindly but 
frowsy little woman who poured tea in a very preoccupied 
manner and was more concerned with her invalid son than 
with anyone or anything else. Cedric was also good- 
looking and, true to Julian’s prophecy, frowned ominously 
at me. ‘The first thing I noticed about Cedric was the 
way in which he moved his extraordinarily fine fingers: 
he slightly caressed everything he touched, and yet he 
moved his hands quite quickly. Like William, he had 
dark hair, and blue eyes which were intelligent and brood- 
ing. ‘They told me that Sir Augustine himself motored 
to town every morning, to business, and returned just in 
time for a short walk before his dinner, after which he 
retired very early. He had lived like this ever since his 
marriage, and proposed to do so until his death. Before 
the war, in winter, just after Christmastide, it was his 
custom to accompany Julian to Switzerland, while Lady 
Helmer went to Nice, and in the summer the whole family 
went abroad for about six weeks. I noticed an estrange- 
ment between Julian and his mother, and imagined that 
this accounted for the boy’s very undemonstrative ways. 
William, however, appeared to be greatly attached to her, 
and was curiously able to convince one that this did not in 
the least prevent him from sharing his brother’s adoration 
for their father. He brought Cedric his tea, and I could 
see that he had a sincere affection for the cripple, who 
in turn was jealously attached to him. I began to feel 
sorry for Julian, who struck me as a little bit lonely. So 
I went over to him and placed a hand on his shoulder. 
The boy smiled at me and glanced at Cedric, who, I noticed 
then, was looking at me sulkily, as if disapproving my 
gesture, 
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‘The boys have told me you write,’ I said to him by way 
of making myself agreeable, ‘I should like to see some- 
thing you have written.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Cedric, ‘I don’t see what interest my 
writing could possibly have for you.” With that he turned 
away from me and talked to William. William gave a 
shout of laughter and winked at me. But Julian touched 
my arm and asked me whether I played the piano. I replied 
that I did, after a fashion, and told him how I had once 
played very well and had been offered the opportunity of 
studying music professionally, but could not afford the two 
years of concentrated study without earning my living. 
Julian looked at me in surprise, for the question of money 
had never, probably, entered his head till then. [ sat 
down and began a Chopin Etude, but unfortunately broke 
down in the middle. The boys sat very still during the 
music, but shortly after the first few bars, the footman 
entered the room to clear away the tea, and was naturally 
noisy about it. Lady Helmer gave him some orders; 
Julian slightly irritated, exclaimed: ‘O, Mother!” and 
made signs to the man to be more quiet. These little 
asides disturbed me so much that, out of practice already, 
I grew absent-minded and confused. William leapt up. 
‘O, please, Mr. Ingraham,’ he said, ‘do go on. It’s 
great.’ 

‘I’m so out of practice. It’s years since I’ve played,’ 
I excused myself, deeply mortified. ‘1 won't inflict 
myself on you, further.’ 

‘Ah,’ Lady Helmer exclaimed, ‘I understand that, you 
know. I used to play quite well myself before I married, 
but when one marries what with one thing and another 
and very little encouragement 
‘Father loves music,’ interrupted Julian. 

‘Little encouragement, one gives it up after a 


while,’ 
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And all the time I felt the lady disliked me cordially. 
She crossed over to Cedric and began to kiss him noisily 
and caress him, crooning endearing words over him while 
she played with his hair. I felt as if these two were of one 
camp and Julian and his father of the other, with William 
as the only neutral quantity in the family. I had been 
chosen by Julian and his father, therefore by natural law 
Lady Helmer and Cedric had to be opposed to me. Julian 
was very considerate to Cedric, but, the younger boy told 
me later, as they so rarely met alone, they scarcely knew 
each other. 

Lady Helmer’s demonstration of affection to Cedric was 
interrupted by the hoot of a motor-horn. Julian and 
William both gave a shout of delight, cried: ‘ Father!’ 
and ran out to the front drive. Sir Augustine stepped out 
of his touring car and embraced both his sons. To my 
intense surprise he kissed them on the forehead which 
struck me as peculiarly un-English at the time. ‘Then 
he shook hands with me, saying with the most delightful 
smile, that he was very pleased that I should have met 
William before his return to his ship, and that he hoped 
I should be happy at Marden’s Close. I thanked him 
and said I would go to my room and settle a few things 
there before dinner. He nodded and smiled again, and 
with a boy on each arm, set out for his customary 
evening walk. 

Sir Augustine was late for dinner. He came into the 
room apologizing to us all, and to his sons as much as anyone 
else. He kissed Cedric affectionately and then his wife 
before sitting down. 

Lady Helmer put on her pince-nez and began to 
eat. 

‘By the way, Augustine,’ she said, ‘I heard from Phyllis 
that she is coming over with her children to-morrow for 
lunch,’ 
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‘Oh, Glory!’ exclaimed Julian and put down his soup- 
spoon suddenly. 

‘That Humphrey!’ grumbled Cedric. 

‘That Fafa!’ wailed Julian. 

‘And what about that Aunt Phyllis herself?’ added 
William merrily. ‘ Ah, what about her ?’ 

Lady Helmer pouted. ‘Augustine, I wish the boys 
weren’t so rude and unsociable.’ 

Julian blushed and sought his father’s hand. ‘Oh, 
we see such a lot of Father anyhow, don’t we, that 
we must have Aunt Phyllis and Humphrey and Fafa’s 
company the only day of the week we could have him 
to ourselves!’ 

‘Julian, Julian!’ Sir Augustine warned him, patting 
the hand that was stretched towards his. 

‘But, we never see you!” insisted his small son in a 
voice that was growing high-pitched with disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Good gracious me,’ Lady Helmer cried, turning her 
attention to her plate again, ‘one would think the week 
had no Sunday. The way you children are spoilt is a 
disgrace. And you air your opinions without being asked. 
I was informing your father that Aunt Phyllis and her 
children were coming to luncheon to-morrow, not asking 
for your kind permission, and | should be pleased if you 
didn’t interrupt me.’ 

Julian directed a kick at William which I received. 
I put my finger on my lip and Julian calmed down a 
little. 

‘ Phyllis also tells me that Andrew has been to see them, 
but not his wife.’ Lady Helmer went on. * He has the 
sweetest little girl of nine, she tells me. I wonder what 
the wife is like.’ 

‘She can’t be worth much,’ her husband answered, 
‘and Andrew is a rapscallion of the first water: a shirker, 
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a man who doesn’t want to work. It’s time Andrew 
settled down.’ 

‘I’m rather sorry for the little wife, I think,’ Lady 
Helmer said, ‘and even more for the child. It’s not the 
child’s fault.’ 

‘No, no, indeed not,’ Sir Augustine rejoined quickly, 
* of course not.’ 

‘The child’s name is Valentina,’ said Lady Helmer. 
‘Isn’t it pretty?’ 

‘Valentina Helmer,’ William declaimed, ‘good name 
that.’ 

Lady Helmer fidgeted and looked as if she wanted to 
say something more, but thought better of it and was bid- 
ing her time. So we ate in silence for a while, until Cedric, 
looking at his watch, informed us that he thought it was 
time he retired. He wanted neither cheese nor dessert 
and had some work to finish. William rose and wheeled 
Cedric over to each parent in turn, to receive the parental 
good-night kiss, and then over to Julian. He shook hands 
with me coldly; and then William wheeled him out of the 
room. During the rest of dinner we discussed tennis. 
When we had finished the meal, Lady Helmer left us 
to go and bid Cedric goodnight, and Julian was told it 
was his bed-time. We went back to the morning-room 
where Lady Helmer soon joined us. She sat down, 
adjusted her pince-nez once more and began to read a 
book; Sir Augustine perused the evening paper and William 
asked me whether I would give him the pleasure of playing 
through the Chopin Etude I had tried that afternoon. I 
pointed to his parents meaningly, whom [J feared to dis- 
turb in their reading, but he laughed and shook his head. 
‘They won’t mind,’ he said, ‘they’re used to my strum- 
ming.’ 

So I played, and this time correctly. Sir Augustine 
laid down his newspaper and listened; he thanked me 
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when I had finished and asked me whether I knew 
the eighteenth prelude in A flat, which was a favourite 
of his. Unfortunately I did not, but played another 
one instead. Lady Helmer, without taking her eyes 
off her book, said: ‘ Charming, I used to play when I 
was a girl.’ 

I think I played through the whole of my repertoire 
that evening, on the baby-grand piano that was in the 
morning-room. At ten-thirty, Sir Augustine got out of 
his armchair, stiffly, and said he was going upstairs. Lady 
Helmer closed her book and followed his example. Ten- 
thirty was bed-time at Marden’s Close. William put his 
arm around his mother’s waist and the three of them left 
me. 

When I was alone I looked out of the window and saw 
that the moon was shining on to the puddles on the path, 
and that the trees looked friendly. I opened the window 
and felt the Spring in the air and that it was warm. I 
breathed deeply and loved the night. So I climbed out 
of the window. I placed my foot on the soft soil of a 
flower-bed; one stride and I was on the path. ‘Then | 
heard the cuckoo and I heard another cuckoo answer It. 
But the second sound seemed very near. Looking up at 
the window above me, I saw Julian, in his pyjamas, 
his hands folded over his mouth; it was he who had 
made the bird-sound. I scolded him for not being 
asleep, but he laughed shyly, and said he felt impelled 
to get out of bed to greet the first cuckoo of the year. 
After that he left the window and I waited to see his 
light go out. 

I walked towards the copse on the right. The gravel 
crackled a little under my feet although I trod softly. 
Under the trees the ground was damp but I did not mind 
‘+ and loved the smell of the dank leaf-mould and the 
mystery, so that I went deeper into the wood. The 
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silence was marvellous and I listened to it, standing quite 
still, The spell of Marden’s Close stole over me then, 
and I have never been released from it. 


§ 11 


The next day was a Saturday. We spent the morning 
in the woods, in the farmyard and out of doors generally; 
Julian showed me his favourite pony, Sir Augustine his 
stable of fine hunters. The boughs of the beech-trees 
were studded with pale green shoots; the sentinel chestnut- 
trees around the house were bursting into leaf, each leaf 
still small and crumpled like the hand of a newly-born 
child. In the woods the mossy ground was so wet that 
it turned to mud with being walked upon, but the smell 
of the woods in Spring made me rejoice, and when Julian 
pinched my arm to make me listen to the cuckoo and 
William espied a dog-violet, I was as excited as they were. 
I had indeed left civilization behind me when I came to 
Marden’s Close, and had gone back at least a hundred 
years. These boys were young savages in many ways: 
William had read very little beyond a couple of books by 
Dickens, Scott, George Eliot and Alexandre Dumas peére. 
He gobbled up these books with such avidity that, for 
instance, he mispronounced the names of characters, and 
in no way treated them with the ponderous respect due to 
their authors. His reading was undisciplined to such a 
degree that the Boy’s Own Magazine would be followed 
by Romola and swallowed up without any reflection, He 
did not think about his reading. Julian already under- 
stood the seriousness of it and instinctively knew the differ- 
ence between books and books although he had read little 
but boy’s adventure stories as yet. But both could already 
handle a gun and shoot straight, throw straight, vault over 
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a fence, sit a horse and climb a tree. Julian could, to my 
amazement, distinguish individual kinds of birds in the 
twitter overhead. ‘ Hush, listen!’ he would say, ‘that’s 
a thrush,’ or ‘that’s a linnet,’ whereas I could only hear 
a mingled twittering and piping of birds, unable to dis- 
tinguish one specie from another. To think that these 
boys were the sons of a man whose entire life dealt 
with all that was most foreign to them, filled me with 
wonder. 

As we walked through the woods a bright but tepid 
sun shone through the trees, a couple of robins hopped be- 
fore us. William had cut himself another switch, but 
Julian, with the aid of some string found in his pocket, 
made himself a bow and was looking for sticks inflexible 
and straight enough for arrows. After our round of the 
stables and the farmyard, Sir Augustine left us, saying he 
had papers to look through. It was a quarter to one, and 
Mrs. Charles Helmer with her two children, Humphrey 
and Fafa Campbell, had already arrived and were in the 
morning-room. We went to greet them; Julian was 
grimacing. My remonstrances were of no use whatever. 
William, to my great relief, had sufficient desire for popu- 
larity to try to make himself pleasant. He shook hands 
with Mrs. Helmer and with Fafa, and said, ‘Hullo’ to 
Humphrey. Julian suffered a kiss on the forehead from 
his aunt who called him ‘ dear’ (Fafa also called him ‘ dear’ 
as if she were a young woman) and then fled to the window, 
looking out moodily at the cows. I was introduced to the 
newcomers. 

Mrs. Charles Helmer, or Aunt Phyllis, as she was 
called, was an exceedingly attractive woman of about forty, 
with a good, slender figure, a carefully preserved com- 
plexion, well-kept teeth and hands and the most supercilious 
look about the eyes and arched eyebrows, and discon- 
certingly supercilious tone about the voice I have ever 
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come across. She nodded to me slightly, looked through 
me while she did so, mentioned the weather once, and 
scarcely spoke to me again for the rest of the day. 1 
decided, there and then, that she was an utter snob; nor 
have I had any occasion to revoke this decision since. Fafa 
was a well-fashioned, small-boned, fairly tall but unstriking 
girl of fourteen. She was flat-breasted at an age when 
most girls are beginning to develop bosoms disproportion- 
ately large in comparison to the rest of their bodies; she 
was thin when most girls put on healthy, somewhat in- 
flated-looking fat which seems to melt and subside again 
after they are about twenty years old. I find there is a 
great deal of nonsense written about the budding breast 
and dawning womanhood, slowly-waking, of young girls. 
Young girls, in my experience, burst into flower, suddenly, 
overnight almost, like magnolia-blossoms, both physically 
and mentally. ‘Then they settle down, as if retreating into 
more compact maturity, and this process takes about five 
to six years. At the end of that period they are usually 
slender again (if such be the nature of the beast), their minds 
are quieter and the ideal generally conferred upon the half- 
child far more suitably fits the young woman. Fafa, how- 
ever, was frankly physically backward. Upon deliberate 
inspection she was pretty with strangely unbeautiful details 
about her face. She had lank almost fair hair that hung 
nearly to her waist and an absurdly high forehead. Her 
eyes were brown and inexpressive but, from her mother, 
she had inherited well-marked if slightly thick eyebrows. 
Her nose was pretty but pointed and her mouth large and 
shapeless and full-lipped: her rather large white upper 
teeth naturally protruding, were undergoing an inward 
education by means of a gold band which encircled the 
whole row. She smiled at me in a friendly way which 
was a little sad. If I had not wanted to notice her, she 
might have escaped my attention at this first meeting. As 
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for Humphrey, an apparently shy but self-satisfied boy of 
fifteen, I could not quite make up my mind about him. 
He was a masculine edition of his sister: the same person- 
ality and the same features, these two had, but his face 
seemed more expressive of his moods than Fafa’s. And 
very soon I changed my mind about his shyness, Not 
that he talked. Oh, no. No one talked at luncheon 
except Mrs, Charles Helmer. Her conversation was one 
perpetual reply to a tentative question of Lady Helmer’s 
at the beginning of the meal. An entertaining avalanche 
ofareply. Sir Augustine ate wearily and wisely, William 
and Julian looked at each other and at me every now and 
then, and Cedric kept a silence not inevitable as everyone 
else’s, but a silence individual and morose. Poor little 
Fafa looked unhappily at her mother now and again, 
and at her brother, who smiled back at her tn a reassur- 
ing manner. I thought: perhaps Fafa does not love 
her mother very much. But I knew her mother was 
very proud of Fafa, though for what reason I had yet 
to discover. The reason was one I learnt during the 
course of the afternoon, and it was this: Phyllis Helmer 
could not have ordinary children, therefore these were 
remarkable. The fact that they were her children made 
them so. 

‘Have you seen anything of Andrew or his child lately?’ 
had been Lady Helmer’s question at the outset. And part 
of the reply was as follows: ‘Oh, yes, quite a lot. Nice 
little woman, his wife, very pretty too, quite a dear tn fact. 
They have a little house in Bayswater, poor dears; but very 
comfortable, I should think, but no money, no money at 
all, no, absolutely nothing. And Andrew, poor dear, isn’t 
practical as you know, so there isn’t any prospect of their 
getting any either, but they’re plucky, oh yes, very plucky. 
They’ve only got one maid, but it doesn’t show at all, 
for Ignayshea does all the cooking I believe, poor dear. 
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But there it is. If people will be artistic and marry before 
they’re even properly grown-up, on nothing at all, and 
then go and have a baby at once, immediately, in fact, 
indecently quickl : 

Sir Augustine’s eyebrows seemed to become bushier, but 
his sister-in-law appeared quite oblivious of any solecism, 
and continued her lecture with increasing rapidity. I saw 
Humphrey grin sheepishly, evidently feeling very mature. 
He wriggled in his chair. 

; Indecently quickly, as I said, what can one do to 
help them? Great babies that they are! 

Fafa blushed and cast her sad eyes downwards to her 
plate. Humphrey’s smile grew larger, displaying both 
rows of uneven white teeth. He gave a snort of laughter. 
Even I nearly smiled but, chiefly for poor little Fafa’s sake, 
refrained from doing so. Sir Augustine, however, quite 
bluntly remarked that Andrew was Charles Helmer’s only 
son, and left it at that. Lady Helmer asked about the 
child and whether she was pretty or not, and Aunt Phyllis 
then told us what she was like. She was a bright little 
thing, she said, and not shy at all, and very Helmer in type, 
she found. Lady Helmer would love her, she was so 
natural and really rather a comic little mite. Ignazia 
spoke English with a fairly strong foreign accent, but her 
child had only the faintest trace of one now. She had 
been in England for just over a year. It was wonderful 
how much Aunt Phyllis knew about the young couple 
and their child. She began to tell Sir Augustine most 
of Andrew’s history, and how Andrew had refused a position 
in Helmers’ over ten years ago, and what and who Ignazia 
was. Humphrey appeared to be more amused at his mother 
than anyone else at the table. At last Julian who sat next 
to me, whispered: ‘Isn’t it jolly to be taught one’s own 
family history by an outsider?’ which, I think, was over- 
heard by Humphrey who gave him a quick glance of under- 
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standing and confederacy. I began to be aware of the 
fact that the long-suffering look on little Fafa’s face was 
a permanent one and not in the least expressive of any 
psychological condition. She felt about her mother much 
as her brother did. 

I was interested in the two Campbell children solely 
because they formed a background to the Helmers. 
Foreign to them indeed was the fiery devotion existing 
between the Helmer boys and their father, their intolerance 
of any thought or attitude which might interfere with their 
mental or spiritual well-being. Already could be seen 
their sole aim: the building of character. In William, as 
the elder, this aim was more manifest than in Julian and 
he had already made his choice between position and char- 
acter. Not that he found the two ideals incompatible. 
Far from it. He sincerely hoped the one to be the means 
of achieving the other. But, at the same time, if ever 
there were to arise a question of sacrificing one to the other, 
he had already made up his mind as to which would be 
sacrificed. I found myself envying the Helmer boys. 
They were in a position, materially, to develop every finer, 
spiritual quality in themselves, In a fit of savagery, I 
wished them brought into violent contact with the world 
and its hardships. “Then, on further reflection, I realized 
that physical needs would not affect their natures because 
of their total disregard for applause. William could be 
a common sailor, content within himself, desiring only 
the ability to face his own soul in the night, insisting 
on complete self-respect. Julian, at the most, would 
desire only the corroboration of those few whom he 
respected. 

Fafa, it appeared, seemed impressed by the contradiction 
of her own delicate gentleness and prowess at games. “There 
were no streaks in Humphrey and Fafa, either of virtue 
or vice, as far as I could tell; if there had been, my first 
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impression of them would have been stronger. As it was 
they spoke very little which accounted for my thinking 
them shy. But Fafa had an air (and the reputation, I may 
repeat) of cleverness, even brilliance, and I was a little 
mystified by her and somewhat apprehensive, as if some- 
thing extraordinary were going to happen. At the very 
least, this Amazing Child ought to have been a clairvoyante 
or a mind-reader, because she kept so very quiet. In the 
world from which I had just come there had been so many 
girls of this type: so much more credit is given to one for 
silence than speech. Who knows what may not lie hidden 
behind silence? 


§iv 


During the afternoon we played tennis. At about half 
past four we ambled back to the house where tea was 
already waiting for us. Cedric had been wheeled to 
the window. On his lap lay a pile of manuscripts and 
papers; he still held his fountain-pen. Seizing my courage 
in both hands I went up to him and asked permission 
to look at his poems. I was afraid he would be rude 
to me and I did so dislike either putting up with 
rudeness or having to hit back to show I was no fool. 
Battling has never been in my nature; I am far 
too indolent and do not enjoy it as many people pretend 
to do. So I metaphorically hid behind Julian and 
literally put a hand on his shoulder when I assailed 
Cedric. 

‘What poems?’ he snapped. ‘This was a bad beginning, 
but my curiosity got the better of me and I explained that 
as I myself was the author of a small book of verse, I was 
immensely interested in the works of my contemporaries. 
This must have smoothed him down, or else, having reflected 
on which of the two human weaknesses, obstinacy or 
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susceptibility to flattery, was the more original, he decided 
on flattery and succumbed. 

Cedric Helmer could write poetry. In it there was 
struggle, promise, roughness and enormous depth of feeling. 
The Teuton was uppermost in him, therefore the reader 
was allowed to witness this struggle. It is almost a plati- 
tude that in Northern art, in its literature and music, 
importance is given to broad lines and strength; the inward 
fight, the questionings and unravellings, the storms of the 
soul are made public. ‘The Latin, on the other hand, hugs 
his doubts to himself. He retires to the sanctuary of his 
own mind, ferrets alone where no one can see the pain of 
his labours, builds up his philosophy and then, in polished 
condition, produces conclusions with every detail complete. 

However, here I had not to do with music, but with 
the very Teutonic poetry of Cedric Helmer. 


‘Lord Life, I hide my face within 
Thy robe for very shame of love 


bf 


this cripple had written. I must admit I was astonished. 
He saw his emotions as if in a vision, and crudely wrote 
of them. I did not hesitate to take him seriously, and I 
let him know I was impressed. He looked at me side- 
ways out of his long, blue eyes, with a slight air of mis- 
trust, wondering, I suppose, whether I was flattering him. 
I asked whether he read a great deal and he told me that, 
excepting the hours reserved for writing, he employed all 
his time in reading. Without becoming really affable, he 
unbent a little and said he would be pleased to see my 
efforts, and I promised to let him have a copy of my own 
‘Lyrics of Leisure’ but apologised for them. At this 
point we were interrupted by Aunt Phyllis and Humphrey 
who came over to us and stood on the other side of Cedric’s 
chair. 
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‘And how’s the poetry?’ asked Humphrey. * Done 
much to-day?’ 

‘Dear Cedric works much too hard. He should be 
out more,’ Aunt Phyllis informed us. ‘ He gets headaches 
which is naughty of him.’ 

‘God!’ exclaimed Cedric, looking furiously at Julian. 
And Julian said: * Sh.’ 

‘Fafa has written some jolly good stuff,’ Humphrey 
told us; ‘it’s really jolly good. Lots of people think 
SO.” 

‘Oh?’ Cedric asked, raising his eyebrows, ‘and does 
she think so, too?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ Humphrey replied, grinning, ‘I 
don’t think she does.’ 

‘Then,’ Cedric remarked, ‘she ought to burn it. 
If she doesn’t approve of it herself, what’s the use 
of it?’ 

‘Have you read Cedric’s poetry?’ I put in quickly, 
hoping to alter the trend of the conversation, ‘That 
really is quite remarkable.’ 

‘T’m afraid not,? Humphrey answered, *I have enough 
to do getting acquainted with the great masters. It takes 
a lot of doing, you know. I don’t write, myself, mainly 
for that reason. I prefer reading the works of great men 
to producing bad ones myself.’ 

‘Nothing venture, nothing have,’ returned Cedric, ‘ it’s 
a good thing the great masters themselves didn’t feel as you 
do. But perhaps you’re right.’ 

‘The purest modesty on my part, I assure you,’ said 
Humphrey. 

‘Humphrey has a guite remarkable memory,’ said his 
mother, ‘Humphrey you must recite the bit of Henry V. 
you always do—you know, the scene before Agincourt. 
He does that beautifully.’ 

I felt a tug at my sleeve. It was Julian who began to 
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drag me towards the piano. ‘ Please play to us,’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘Humphrey is going to recite,’ said I. 

Lady Helmer heard and seconded Aunt Phyllis. ‘ But 
after tea,’ said Humphrey shyly, grinning more broadly 
than ever. However, Julian, and now William too, were 
forcing me down on the piano stool. 

‘Oh come, Mr. Ingraham,’ William cried, ‘don’t be 
shy——Aunt Phyllis, he is an accomplished pianist. Mother, 
do ask him to play. ‘That Etude.’ 

‘Please do,’ said Humphrey also. 

So I played again. The children stood around the 
piano and when I finished there was a chorus of * Do go 
on.’ ‘That tum-tum-tum-tum-tee prelude now.’ ° What 
was that?’ ‘Do you play any Brahms? ’—this last from 
Fafa. I played a Brahms Intermezzo at the little girl’s 
request, and she smiled sweetly and asked me for a Brahms 
waltz. I did not know which one she meant, so stooping 
forward without sitting down, she played the first few 
bars of the right hand. 

‘Fafa,’ said her mother, ‘really plays remarkably well 
for her age. You have heard her, of course, Elizabeth. 
‘ Fafa,’ she called across the room, ‘ why don’t you play us 
that waltz?’ 

‘Yes do,’ said Humphrey, and I gave up my seat at 
the piano to her. She did not wait to be asked twice, 
but the look of intense sadness she had worn during 
luncheon came into her face again. Her playing was 
correct, of metronomic exactitude, but completely childish 
and uncomprehending. 

‘Play Grieg’s “Spring,”’ said Humphrey, and she 
obeyed at once. ‘The look of sadness did not leave her. 
Lady Helmer began to pour the tea, sighing: ‘Oh dear! 
When I was a girl I played such a lot.” Fafa went on 
to a waltz by Chopin. When she came to the difficult 
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part she stopped. Cedric dropped a book with a loud 
bang, which Julian handed back to him. Fafa rose and 
said: ‘ Now it’s your turn again, Mr. Ingraham,” but this 
time I declined. 

‘What about Humphrey’s recitation?’ asked Aunt 
Phyllis. 

Humphrey consented and prepared the scene; he cleared 
the centre of the room, and fetched a walking-stick from 
the hall, which he said was meant to be a sword; he 
giggled a little and made a self-conscious joke or two. 
Then he recited. Except for a total lack of knowledge 
(it seemed to me) of elocution and gesture, he gave us 
Henry V. with sincerity, talent and real feeling. We 
applauded. 

‘Won’t Cedric let us have one of his own poems 
now?’ Aunt Phyllis suggested. ‘Read us a poem of 
yours, Cedric.’ 

Cedric did not answer at once but dropped his book 
again, Then: ‘No, thank you. Fafa had better give 
you one of hers.’ 

‘J don’t remember any,’ said Fafa. 

‘ Of course you do,” said Aunt Phyllis, ° recite “* Violets. 

I began to understand why the Campbell children were 
remarkable. But before we could experience the pleasure 
of Fafa’s ‘ Violets’ Sir Augustine came in like a breeze, 
and the spell of this private concert-party broke. A sudden 
silence overcame us all. 

‘Ah, the lambs are too wonderful!’ he informed us 
jovially, subsiding with a sigh of pleasure into his own 
particular arm-chair by the fire. ‘ Nature is extraordinary. 
Do you know, those lambs can walk when they are only 
a few hours old.” He took his tea, stirred it violently, then 
carefully put down his cup to take out a handkerchief and 
blow his nose. ‘Julian, you ought to have been with 


me.’ He was cold, his cheeks and the tip of his nose were 
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red. He stretched one hand towards the fire. ‘ Yes, 
my dear boy, you would simply have loved those lambs, 
They are the most delightful little things.’ His voice was 
brisk and rang out. Fafa’s violets were being uncon- 
sciously trampled underfoot by Sir Augustine’s lambs, 
The stage was his now and we all became interested in 
lambs. 

‘And Julian,’ said Sir Augustine, ‘I heard another 
cuckoo this afternoon. Soon most of the eggs will be 
hatched. I told Grimstone that next time I caught his 
boys birds’-nesting I would fine them.’ 

The clock struck half past five. Aunt Phyllis rose and 
said it was time they ‘started to go’ if they wanted to catch 
the six-ten. Fafa had not changed her shoes and ran out 
into the lobby to do so. I went as far as the hall with 
her. In the hall she stood still and looked at some hale- 
bards leaning against the wall, and then out of the window 
on the right hand side of the door. ‘The floor was of grey 
stone and there were bare grey stone pillars on each side of 
the staircase. 

‘This place is odd, isn’t it?” she said, ‘there are so few 
flowers in the garden and it’s all so rough. Nothing but 
trees. Nobody seems to try to make the place a bit pretty. 
It’s just grown, anyhow, without being in the least cul- 
tivated.’ 

“It’s like its masters,’ I thought, but aloud I said: ‘ It’s 
not very old, is it?’ 

* It was only built in 1859,’ said Fafa. 

I told myself the house of Helmer had been founded 
less than a decade earlier and that it too smacked of 
mediaevalism. 

‘Helmer,’ mused Fafa, smiling unhappily. 

‘Most onomatopeeic. It suits them,’ I returned. 

From the morning-room came a voice: * Humphrey! 


Fafa! Are you ready?’ And Fafa fled while I returned 
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from the room from where the voice had issued. Sir 
Augustine and Humphrey were by the door. 

: As it is, I notice iron is going up,’ Humphrey said, 
“but I told my house-master I'd ask you first, Sir, to make 
sure. He’s got about two hundred shares, which I said 
he’d better hang on to a 

Lady Helmer, shaking Aunt Phyllis by the hand, was 
saying: ‘I'll tell Augustine this evening that I want the 
child to stay with us. Andrew won’t mind and his wife 
must let her come. Augustine won’t have Andrew, I’m 
afraid, but he’s so fond of children he’ll be only too pleased 
about Valentina.’ 

Then came: ‘Good-bye, Fafa, I hope the train won't 
be crowded. See you in town soon.’ 

‘Good-bye, remember me to Charles. I’m glad it was 
a fine day.’ 

The ladies kissed each other and each other’s younger 
children and then Mrs. Charles Helmer and her son 
and daughter departed. They forgot to say ‘ good-bye ’ 
to me. 

‘Hm,’ said Sir Augustine and poked the fire, ‘nice 
intelligent boy, Humphrey, but a “ttle too sure of 
himself.’ 

His wife did not hear him, but was arranging Cedric’s 
cushions thoughtfully, absent-mindedly. Her husband 
took the Times from a small table, and turned to the finan- 
cial page. Suddenly he started and said: ° Dear me!’ 
Lady Helmer carelessly asked: * What is it?’ and he replied, 
with a sigh: ‘ Oh, nothing you would be interested in.’ 

By the window sat his crippled poet-son. William, the 
sailor, was looking through gramophone records; Julian 
was a child. Without realizing it, he glanced at them all 
and at me too as if seeking something. 

‘Ah dear me,’ said this lonely, great man again, as if 
he had not found what he sought, ‘ business is bad.’ 
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‘Is it?’ asked Julian. No one else, it seemed, had 
heard or noticed. Sir Augustine smiled hopefully at his 
youngest child. 

‘ Augustine,’ said Lady Helmer, ‘ that child of Andrew’s 
is supposed to be delightful ; 

But he was buried under his paper again, totally en- 
grossed, 

I slipped out of the room. 


CHAPTER III 


The Helmers of Bayswater 
§1 


Andrew and Ignazta 


T was War-time. 

In the kitchen of the Andrew Helmers’ little ‘ maison- 
ette’ in Bayswater there was a deliciously savoury smell of 
onions frying in butter. Ignazia Helmer was fastidious 
and so prevented the smell from permeating the entire 
house by keeping the kitchen-door well closed. The | 
kitchen was light and painted in primrose and blue, the 
work of Andrew and Ignazia’s own hands a year before, 
and was one of the jolliest rooms in the house. At the 
sink in the adjoining scullery stood tall and Valkyrian 
Bertha Pfeifer, the Enemy Alien maid, born some odd 
fifty-five years before on the wrong side of the Rhine, but 
towards whom the Home Secretary was lenient, owing to 
the fact that she had inhabited his country since 1882. 
Over a wonderful gas range by the window stood Ignazia 
herself, fork in hand, watching the onions. She was a 
tall, good-looking young woman, of ash-blonde colouring, 
with a round, intelligent face, and pleasant mouth, but 
already inclining to plumpness. She had tied an apron 
over a dainty blue satin frock, and she was not afraid 
of soiling her clothes at all. Beside her stood her 
daughter. 

“You see, Valie,’ said Ignazia, ‘if you want your onions 
fried brown, you must let the fat get quite, quite hot, if 
not they stew.’ 

Valie picked a slice of onion from the top of the heap 
in the frying-pan with two fingers and tasted it. She 
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wiped her fingers on her mother’s apron and said: ° ?’m 
hungry.’ 

‘Miss Valie,’ called Bertha from the scullery, ‘don’t 
dirty your dress! It’s clean on this morning and 
washing don’t improve no dress, Let me see what you 
got on.’ | 

‘The Anne Boleyn dress,’ answered Valie munching 
the onion. The Anne Boleyn dress was a cotton frock 
of a varied purple and green pattern that, at a distance, 
gave the appearance of brocade. The bodice was tight- 
fitting, the skirt immensely full and trailing on the ground. 
‘The wearer’s hair, bleached almost flaxen in front and 
becoming a deeper gold at the back of her head, was 
short and silkily sleek, slightly curling outwards at the 
ends. Ignazia had cut it after Valie’s arrival from 
Bavaria a year before. 

‘You know,’ said Ignazia pensively, turning the onions 
to let them fry on the other side, * being supremely pleasant 
with everybody can be an expression of extreme disdain for 
humanity.’ She went on pressing the onions with her 
fork and thinking to herself, then seeing that Valie had 
begun to nibble a piece of raw carrot—' Don’t you spoil 
your appetite.’ She started whistling the prelude to the 
first act of the Meistersinger. ‘Now, Phyllis, for instance, 
isn’t nice because she feels nice to people,’ she went on, 
‘but because it isn’t good form to be not nice.’ 

‘She wouldn’t let me call her “‘granny”,’ said Valie, 
‘although she must be my granny if she’s married to my 
grand-papa.’ 

Ignazia laughed at the picture of Mrs. Charles Helmer 
being referred to as * granny’. 

‘Och,’ she said, ‘the damn hypocrite. She can bring 
you dolls and play the lady and send her son to school now, 
when she knows she hadn’t a sou before she married grand- 
papa. It makes me so wild.’ 
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‘But Humphrey was left some money by his own father, 
Daddie says.’ 

‘ Daddie is such a fool and such a muddler over things 
like that. Why did he have to quarrel with grand-papat? 
When I think of the constant humiliation I have to put 
up with! To accept as charity from that female what is 
really Daddie’s right! And you know, she wouldn’t give 
us a penny either if she weren’t frightened of being thought 
mean by her friends. Also it impresses grand-papa what a 
generous woman she is and he makes it up afterwards so 
she doesn’t feel it anyway. It’s all a pose her generosity. 
Why doesn’t she make grand-papa settle a definite amount 
on you, if he doesn’t want to give it to Daddie? You 
are his only grand-child, after all. Oh, no, then she 
couldn’t play the great lady any more and dole it out. 
Och, it makes me sick. My dear Valie, do you really 
think that if you had money and saw any of your relatives 
unjustly cut off, and you pretended to be on their side, 
you wouldn’t make your husband re-instate them? Don’t 
talk to me!’ 

Valie considered the question of having money. How 
much or how little ‘money’ signified she was not quite 
sure, nor how much of it one had to possess to be classed 
as ‘having money.’ There were creatures in the street 
to whom one penny made a difference. Mummie could 
spare a penny. To Mummie one pound made a difference. 
grand-papa’s wife could spare that pound. And to grand- 
papa’s wife a hundred pounds made a sort of difference, and 
grand-papa could spare a hundred fairly easily. If Daddie 
sold a painting for fifty pounds there were rejoicings in the 
‘ maisonette’ in Bayswater. Daddie, said Mummie, was the 
most unpractical man in the world, and now he was in the 
R.N.V.R. because it was war-time. He often said that if 
there had not been a war he would have become an explorer 
and gone to the North Pole (or the South Pole, was it?) 
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with his best friend, an explorer. But anyway, now there 
was a war on and he could satisfy his craving for adven- 
tures at sea, on a battleship. Somehow Mummie received 
money more regularly from him now—and grand-papa’s 
wife was helping them. A great many people sniffed 
because of Bertha Pfeifer, but Bertha had come to the 
house early last year, before Valie had been sent for from 
Rotthalmiinster and before the war; Bertha was devoted 
and quite harmless, and if one got rid of her now, where 
would the poor woman go? She would be stranded, 
So one just said she was Swiss and let a few people go 
on sniffing. 

The onions were ready and Ignazia called for a dish 
which Bertha brought her. Ignazia explained how well 
onions took the place of meat if one ate a fried egg with 
them. She was an excellent cook, and was slowly teaching 
Bertha to become one too. Bertha’s great strength however 
lay in her needle: both Ignazia and Valie were quite smartly 
turned out at very little expense. The clothes Ignazia 
wore did not invariably fit her very perfectly, but Valie 
always looked delightful. In the house she wore the 
fancy costumes Andrew liked to see her in: the Anne 
Boleyn dress, the Queen Elizabeth dress (made of a stiffer 
furniture cretonne, green and yellow, with a Tudor rose at 
intervals) and the Josephine dress (of blue crépe with red 
flowers, high-waisted and with short puff-sleeves). “There 
was the Rosetti dress of Royal blue. Portraits of Valie 
by Andrew hung all over the house. ‘The ‘ maisonette ’ was 
the upper part of a semi-detached house in a street called 
Talbot Road and had been papered and painted entirely 
by the Helmer couple themselves. On the lower floor 
was the dining-room, a room they called the studio although 
it faced north-west, the largest bedroom and the bathroom. 
On the next floor were two more bedrooms and the kitchen. 
The studio was carpetless and had a stained brown floor 
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covered in rugs; in the corner near the window was a large, 
square divan covered in multi-coloured cushions (Bertha’s 
handiwork), there were two old Italian chairs, a couple of 
deal kitchen chairs which had been gaily painted by the 
master of the house, and a couple of armchairs which had 
been bought on the Hire Purchase System and were there 
for comfort. Away from the window stood the piano. 
There was Andrew’s easel and a broad deal kitchen table, 
again painted in many colours. Ignazia’s dressing-table 
in her bedroom was also a glorified kitchen-table that 
Andrew had dealt with, and upstairs Valie’s little white 
wooden bed had been decorated with all kinds of characters 
from 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. In the whole house 
there was not a single article of furniture that had been 
wantonly left against the will of its owners, as so often is 
the case in English homes. Odd baskets and ornaments, 
wall-paper, dressers and sideboards are detested unanimously 
by the entire family, yet not a single member finds the 
energy to sell or change the offending pieces of furniture 
and prefers to keep unnecessary objects because they can- 
not be sold for a good price. But here every cigarette- 
box and ash-tray had been carefully chosen and brought 
over from the Helmers’ late villa in Italy. ‘It is better,’ 
said Andrew, ‘to buy one chair you like which is expensive 
than to possess half a dozen chairs you dislike but which 
you don’t want to sell because you can’t get enough money 
for them. Sell ruthlessly what you don’t want.’ He did 
not, however, describe his frequent quarrels with Ignazia, 
when he came home from a sale with, let us say, a perfectly 
delicious seventeenth century linen-press which, ‘ was going 
for nothing, my dear. Only thirty-five shillings,’ and 
Ignazia would fly into a fearful temper and remind him 
that they were both doing without some necessary thing 
like a lamp for the dining-room. Another time it was an 
old spinning-wheel; but Ignazia was firm over that and 
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made him go straight back to the sale room with it. Of 
course he could re-sell it for only half the amount he had 
paid, and Ignazia was so furious that Bertha wept in the 
kitchen. Countless times did his wife prevent him from 
buying beautiful old pottery and charming pewter. But 
one afternoon he succeeded in coming home with an old 
suit of armour. It stood in the hall somewhat drunk- 
looking. 

The trouble was that Andrew Helmer was the son of 
a rich man. His wife had disregarded money altogether 
until her twentieth year. “The castle on the edge of the 
pine-forest near Oedenburg and the charming house in 
the Herrengasse were not schools of intensive training in 
the art of frying onions and of painting furniture. But 
Ignazia was quick to learn; Andrew was not. He had 
eloped with her to a spot on the Lake of Como which he 
knew and loved and guessed was cheap. Luckily she had 
fallen in to the tender hands of an old village woman who 
took pity on her youth and taught her to cook. For 
Ignazia had no mother. It was because of this she had 
been able to run away with charming Andrew Helmer. 
Zilli Antholzner, her nursemaid when she was a child, 
was devoted to her and wrote her long letters, but her 
sense of romance had outbalanced her common-sense and she 
had not very forcibly dissuaded Ignazia from eloping. In 
Italy Andrew did not fare too badly. He sold his water- 
colour sketches to English tourists, and dealers in Milan 
occasionally bought his paintings. But in London his 
work was as yet unknown. He therefore decided to give 
an exhibition of his paintings. [he problem, then, was 
how to find the ready money for this exhibition. He was 
not on speaking terms with his father and was unaware 
as to whether or not such was also the case with his uncle 
Augustine. Ignazia therefore pawned the remainder of 


her jewellery and Andrew hired the Alpine Galleries for 
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a fortnight and proceeded to hold his exhibition. Ignazia 
was infuriated at the calm way in which he accepted her 
sacrifice, the way in which he even appeared to think it an 
excellent idea instead of arguing with her a little. But she 
felt she could not criticise her husband to Bertha, and Valie 
was a very youthful audience, so she swallowed most of 
her wrath and bitterness. She felt that Andrew ought to 
have said: ‘ No, really darling, 1 can’t let you give up every~ 
thing like that for me, you dearest, darling little wife’ 
‘astead of which he exclaimed: * By Jove; yes! when she 
had, after a slight hesitation and with a lift of the eyebrows, 
suggested: ‘ There is still my little string of pearls. . . 
Of course he thanked her and assured her she would get 
them back as soon as he sold a few pictures. “This exhibi- 
tion would introduce him to London, would start him on 
the way to recognition; he only needed a start. That they 
both knew. But Andrew had not been tender enough: there 
was no subtlety in him. It was so easy to be tender and 
loving, it cost nothing but a little thought and imagination, 
and she was pathetically grateful for so very little demonstra- 
tiveness, she hungered for it and she received so little. She 
possessed sufficient imagination to know what people craved 
for: she said it was that which made her a good cook. You 
can do it with food, she said, and words and deeds. After 
a hard day’s work, running about in the cold trying to see 
possible buyers for pictures, any normal man would enjoy 
a steak, or perhaps gulas. But if one had been indoors 
painting all day, something lighter and cooler. Children, 
on the whole, disliked red meat, especially when it was 
under-done. Ignazia remembered how she herself had 
disliked it as a child, So Valie had veal. Carrots and 
the fat of ham, too, were as a rule distasteful to children. 
If a man was worried, he did not want to be fussed with 
caresses. But if he was melancholy and lonely, he had to 
be kissed and comforted and made to feel that there was 
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someone in the world who shared his miseries and who 
lived his life more than her own, felt his heart-aches as 
much as her own, was one with him in body and spirit. 
Alas, Andrew. Ordinarily he failed her. Always he left 
unsaid that one word which would make the burden lighter. 
Too much was taken for granted. Because, naturally, he 
loved her passionately. Of that she was quite certain. 
His world began and ended with Ignazia, she was the 
Reason of Life and the Beginning and the End, and he did 
not think about his love but only felt; it rushed on in tor- 
rents without pause, selfishly, egotistically, blindly. He 
conferred it upon her and ignored all she gave. And yet 
all that he gave was in the coin of emotion and she filled 
his life and inspired him as Elizabeth Siddal had inspired 
Rosetti. When he made love to her, it was always as if 
he had never done so before, romantic, passionate, and 
insatiable of her. She had been, at these moments, his 
newly-wedded bride of nearly eleven years, and for that 
she loved him. ‘That side of life had not escaped her and 
she thanked God for it, saying that if Andrew had been a 
disappointing lover, God knows she might not have been a 
virtuous woman, for she refused to let anything important 
in Life evade her. But in the daily routine, what was 
Andrew? It was his mood she considered first, not her 
own, and he did not even notice it. She was loyal to him 
to the point of unintelligence so that anyone who did not 
approve of his drawings or paintings was a ‘damn fool’. 
Unintellectual to an absurb degree in matters of judgment, 
but instinctive, primitive and direct, she knew nothing of 
neutrality or the modern art of seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion, except where she herself was concerned. She was 
ready to fight for him indiscriminately and was far too 
honest to disguise her partisanship. When a thing was 
sad, she thought it sad and, perhaps, wept. When it was 
pretty she said so, without fear of being smiled at for lack 
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of taste and sense of real beauty. In fact, she said: “I 
don’t know that I have such good taste: I love pale blue.’ 
She was deeply religious in an unorthodox way and was 
not ashamed of it. Her instinct was to spare petty Sorrows 
if she could, and to give pleasure. When she lost her 
temper, as she did frequently, she did not wound, and she 
smiled gleefully when she saw people enjoying themselves 
through her doing. Andrew was spared as much as pos- 
sible because of her firm belief in his genius. But he 
accepted her information that she had got rid of the 
Taxes-and-Rates man for another week, with a mere 
‘I see’, and ate her delicious gu/as and dumplings without 
a word, 

Then she pawned her little pearls, and apparently he 
took that for granted, too. She was glad she did not love 
pearls as some women do, for she was a blonde and diamonds 
suited her better. But these had been given to her by her 
mother and their value to her was sentimental. She went 
into her bedroom and looked at them in their case of dark- 
blue velvet, and the tears came into her eyes. Andrew 
spared her nothing, he only conferred his love upon her. 
He did not even see the gifts of devotion she brought him. 
She was a fool. The sight of the pearls suddenly made her 
wonder what she was heading for, and Andrew became a 
stranger. She was surrounded by strangers and why was 
she leading his life so utterly, she with her beautiful con- 
tralto voice no one knew anything about? She would 
lead his life, live in him, and then in powerful little Valie, 
live in her daughter, what? Would no one live in her at 
all? Why could there not be giving and taking between 
herself and Andrew? Andrew did not even trouble to 
wonder what she thought. No one cared for her indi- 
viduality. She had been robbed of her mother’s influence 
which might have made her passive. Now she was con- 
stantly active, working for and considering others. She 
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began to cry in her loneliness because she hated the truth 
of it. Valie found her crying and knew the cause of her 
tears. She flung her arms around her mother’s neck, and 
without words, comforted her. ‘Then came Andrew, who 
looked at her uncomfortably. Ignazia hoped against hope 
that he would feel sorry for her and say something nice. 
But his nature was stronger than her need and he said: 
‘Qu’est-ce qu’il y a?’ while only his eyes were troubled. 
In fact he feared she was in a temper about something; 
so he cleared his throat and clapped a hand on the nape of 
her neck. He was very much afraid it was he who had 
made her cry and was truly sorry, but it was more than he 
could do to show her he cared at all. ‘I found a frame 
for my “symphony in yellow”,’ he said in incorrect 
French, ‘it was very cheap. And I saw Longman 
to-day about the Exhibition.” And when Valie with 
intuitive tact had left the room, he took her in his arms 
and, knowing full well the reason for her sadness, 
asked with apparent guilessness: ‘What is the matter, 
Baby?’ Ignazia, however, could say nothing and, as he 
so obviously loved her, thought herself a little foolish for 
having cried. 

In this manner the pearls went and Andrew’s paintings 
were exhibited. Unfortunately neither of the young 
couple had ever heard the mention of a press agent in their 
lives, so that the pictures passed more or less unnoticed and 
at the end of a fortnight, only two of them, both portraits of 
Valie, were sold. One. critic, however, ‘discovered’ 
Andrew Helmer which was certainly of some moral satis- 
faction to him. Ignazia railed against the British nation; 
she found they were damn inartistic snobs with no interest 
in anything but their damn sports. Soon after the exhibi- 
tion the young couple were surprised by the visit of Andrew’s 
handsome step-mother. The humour of the situation 
amused Ignazia, and Valie liked this lady who smelt 
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delightfully of violets and who brought chocolates. It 
was not long before they had borrowed a hundred pounds 
from her. That was now about four months ago. Since 
then they had borrowed another hundred and fifty, fifty 
pound-wise. And now Andrew had gone to the war, 
momentarily leaving his wife and child with fifty pounds, 
to the mercies of Bertha Pfeifer, who seldom received 
wages, and to the charities of his own relatives. 


§n 
Valentina 


Sitting down to their fried eggs and onions in the olive- 
wood dining-room (imported from the Italian villa) Ignazia 
said to her daughter: ‘ My darling, life is wonderful, and if 
one has a beautiful soul one need never be afraid. 1 believe 
that the soul is our reward or compensation or consolation. 
Our soul, you know, is the same as our imagination, it’s 
only another name for it. It’s the beauty and creativeness 
within, stimulated by the lack of beauty and impossibility 
to create without.’ 

Thus spoke Ignazia to her twelve-year-old daughter, or 
thus, rather, did she think aloud. And her daughter strained 
and stretched her little brain to grasp her mother’s thoughts. 
Memories of a sermon given by a Dominican monk at 
Rotthalmiinster came back to her, in which he had urged 
the people to think less of their pleasures and to listen more 
to the voices within them. ‘In the presence of God are 
you always, never are you alone, but only in solitude can 
you realize this, for your amusements distract you.’ For 
instance, while she had been actually in the company of 
Lechner Marie, her ‘ friend’ William had not existed, but 
here in London where she knew no other children, she 
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conjured up William daily and hourly. This was what 
her mother meant, no doubt, when she said that one’s 
soul (or imagination) was one’s compensation for the absence 
of outward possessions. Had she possessed such an 
acquaintance of flesh and blood, she would not have needed 
an ideal and imaginary friend. 

She spent the hours before sleep dreaming about 
William. Sometimes she would live in the near future, 
acting the event of their first meeting. She would put on 
the Queen Elizabeth dress and walk slowly downstairs. 
When she was near the bottom she imagined they would 
suddenly notice each other while he stood in the door- 
way of the studio, and she would advance, both hands 
outstretched, which he would clasp in his. She would 
then say: ‘So you are William. I have waited for you 
all my life.’ 

In another version of the same scene, she would be 
wearing the Josephine dress of blue crepe with pink roses, 
practising the piano, and he would come in, really to visit 
Andrew, and then prepare to withdraw, saying: ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ but she would turn round and face him and 
he would be enchanted by her and ask to be allowed 
to stay. There were many more versions of this first 
meeting between herself and William. The ecstasy of see- 
ing him in materialized form was what she most longed 
for in this world, and sometimes she was filled with such 
impatience that she lay awake in her bed and beat the 
counterpane, 

Until her return to them from Bavaria, neither Andrew 
nor Ignazia had realized that William was entirely a creature 
of their daughter’s invention, so vivid were her descriptions 
of him and so logical her anecdotes. Then the somewhat 
startling coincidence by which William always appeared 
to travel to whatever part of the world Valie happened 
to be in, aroused their doubts as to his identity. “That she 
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loved him with jealousy and ferocity amused them, but it 
troubled Andrew that his child was so much fonder of her 
own imagination than anyone else’s She said with a frank 
lack of modesty that when it came to making up stories 
she was sure her own would amuse her as much as other 
people’s. Why Red Riding-Hood by a stranger called 
Grimm when there was William by Valentina Helmer? 
Her strange boredom with literature disturbed him; she 
was so busy living her life and dreaming her dreams that 
she read less than most children. Why paint pictures when 
the world was there? If one’s pictures came out of one’s 
own head, all very well and good, but to copy what was 
already there, how silly! Why write books that were 
like life, when there was life anyway? Anyone could 
make stories like life; she herself could. 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—that was different. Except for this play 
she had never learnt anything out of books. Moreover, 
why get things second-hand? she wanted to know. Any- 
one could make up stories, why make a fuss and write 
them down and bore people with them? Style, explained 
Andrew. What was Style, she asked obstinately. He 
explained, and she retorted that if one wanted to say a 
man walked across the room, there was surely only one 
way of saying it, and that was to say he walked across 
the room. Anything else wasn’t true, was—she groped 
for the word ‘affectation’, but being twelve years old 
and illiterate, did not find it. She grew cross and 
tearful in the sincerity of her revolt against this material- 
ization of the ideal. She knew so well what she meant, 
and it was so true, and yet she felt helpless, up against 
a wall of misunderstanding. She only knew she didn’t 
care a hang about books and not much about pictures, 
but she loved music greedily, primarily because of the sheer 
sensuous pleasure she derived from it and also because it 


fed her day-dreams. Also, she had not the slightest 
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desire to create Art out of any of her sentiments or 
ideas. She was content to leave them to the more or less 
uncertain expression of her daily life. In that, Andrew 
maintained, she was sheer Woman. ‘This waste of imagina- 
tion, this directness and perception, this mental creativeness 
which took no tangible form, was entirely of the Eternal 
Feminine. She, with her baby instinct, felt that to write 
for the sake of writing instead of writing for the sake of 
creation was a hollow, meaningless piece of artificiality. 
She was active, too, not contemplative, and the rigmarole 
of Art bothered her. Andrew reflected how some human 
beings, especially women, possess the dramatic instinct to 
a faulty degree; in fact, the dramatic instinct is psychologi- 
cally a feminine quality. Thus actors are often dubbed 
womanish. Acting is an emotional and instinctive art 
and emotion is principally a feminine quality while intellect 
is masculine. ‘To call the dramatic instinct by its unkindest 
name is to call it Pose. Women pose. They live, not in 
a state of absolute naturalness but af somebody whenever 
they are conscious of themselves. Sometimes they are in 
the presence of a friend or lover, sometimes of an imaginary 
or not-yet-met personality. Valie, the most natural little 
creature, posed in this manner constantly. Her entire 
behaviour was regulated by the omniscient William, by the 
ideal she sought. She looked forward, she lived in the 
future, and extremely optimistic she was too. Somewhere 
he must exist and sooner or later she would be bound to 
meet him. 

‘Well, there’s your cousin, for instance.’ It was 
Andrew who had suggested that with a twinkle in his eye. 
‘He may not exactly fit your ready-made idea of what a 
William should be, but still : 

‘Has he got dark hair and blue eyes, twinkly ones? 
Valie enquired gravely, ‘and is he awfully big and does he 
laugh a lot?’ 
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Her father’s reply kept Valie awake fora few nights 
while she dreamt of William Helmer. Because of his 
name she invested him with all the attributes and the per- 
sonality of her beloved phantom. She became slightly 
wild with glee, for now her playmate had an identity. 

To-day she ate her fried onions rolled around her fork 
like spaghetti, while Ignazia stared at the little white face 
and became socialistic in her views, thinking of the holiday 
her child needed and the holidays some children got. There 
were those damned rich relatives of Andrew’s, in their 
magnificent house in the country, and her baby in town 
in this lovely weather. For once in a blue moon the sun 
was shining and she couldn’t even profit by it. Humphrey 
and Fafa seemed always to be on a round of country visits. 
To-day, however, they were in town and had invited her 
and Valie to tea with them. Phyllis Helmer was having 
a few friends in. God, how she hated being a poor rela- 
tion. 

Valie stopped gazing at nothing and said: ‘I wonder 
have they let Resi’s father and grandmother out of prison 
yet, and has she left the convent?’ 

‘What makes you think of Rotthalmiinster, Valie?’ 

“Resi looked forward to the Spring last year and I sup- 
pose it’s the same this year. But she hated being cooped 
up.’ 

Ignazia said to herself, but apparently to Valie: ‘One 
is always cooped up in something. ‘There is nothing so 
awful as to be the slave of duty, of convention, of obligation. 
God, I wish I had just a little money. ‘Those fools, the 
more money they make the worse slaves they become; 
they don’t know how to live, they don’t understand that the 
only freedom, if there can be such a thing, is to be true to 
oneself, to be able to say what one thinks, not to have to 
put up with what one feels is ugly or untrue. How com- 
fortable we would be if we were a little more smarmy to 
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Daddie’s relatives, and made up to them a little more. They 
would love us then. Poor fool Daddie, but thank God, 
after all, that he is a fool, because if he weren’t and were 
just the same cautious, spiritless business-man they all are, 
I should have no respect for him at all, Cooped up? One 
is always cooped up. Cooped up, made a slave of by devo- 
tion. Do you think I’d put up with Phyllis for two minutes 
if it weren’t for my loyalty to Daddie, because it would harm 
him if I didn’t? But I suppose if one weren’t devoted to 
anyone one would only be miserable with loneliness. One 
has the choice of loneliness with freedom or of slavery with 
love.’ 

Behind her, Bertha, taking the dish of onions off the 
table remarked: ‘I think Mrs. Charles Helmer is a very 
nice lady.’ 

Ignazia turned sharply and flared back: ‘Oh, you would, 
Bertha, because she reeks of money.’ 

Bertha said: ‘So!’ and flounced out of the dining- 
room, 

It had not occurred to Ignazia to be dignified and say 
haughtily: “How dare you venture an opinion? What 
business is it of yours?” which might have appeared her 
privilege as mistress to servant. She turned to her child 
instead and referred to the older woman as to a fellow human 
being: *That’s what comes of freedom, you see. Bertha 
isn’t under any obligation to anybody, in fact I’m under an 
obligation to her because I haven’t paid her for so long. 
She’s really quite free—of course there’s the war—but do 
you envy her? Not I.’ 

Ignazia gulped down a mouthful of water and added: 
*'There’s the German bully for you. She thinks she’s 
indispensable so she’s impertinent. She can go to-morrow 
if she wants to, she’s quite free. Old fool, she won’t go, 
she wouldn’t go for anything. She knows she’s one of 
the family here. We quarrel like equals, not like superior 
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and inferior. But she’s so impressed by money, that, my 
word, I believe she thinks she’d prefer to be bullied and 
paid rather than loved. But as I know her she wouldn't 
stay with Phyllis a week, now that she’s been spoilt by us.’ 
Ignazia suddenly chuckled and looked affectionately in the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Valie rose in a very matter-of-fact way and climbed 
on to her mother’s knee. She loved to sit on Ignazia’s 
knee for it was soft and she did not have to be afraid 
of sliding off. She pressed her mother’s face between 
her two hands and kissed it, but her demonstrations 
of affection were interrupted, for all at once the front- 
door bell rang, and with a sigh of boredom, she stretched 
herself and, after a parting kiss, went to the door 
She opened it and there stood Humphrey Campbell, 
grinning, 

‘Hullo, dear, may I come in?’ asked Humphrey, stoop- 
ing to kiss Valie, who, recovering from her astonishment, 
pulled him into the dining-1oom. 

‘T had nothing to do so I thought I’d come in and fetch 
you,’ Humphrey shyly explained to Ignazia in the dining- 
room. He sat down at the table and put one arm around 
Valie who stood beside him. Valie felt like wriggling 
but refrained from doing so because she was afraid to hurt 
his feelings. 

‘How are your mother and Fafa?’ asked Ignazia. 
Then while he replied that they were both very well, 
she obviously forgot to listen, but sat there thinking 
her own thoughts. ‘I’m going to see what’s the matter 
with Bertha,’ she said, rising suddenly. ‘I bet the old 
fool is crying.’ 

She emptied her cup of coffee and went out of the 
room, looking sorry. Humphrey and Valie, left alone, 
did not speak at first. Valie politely and apologetically 
disengaged herself from his arm and crossed over to the 
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window from where she stood looking at him solemnly. 
In fact they both gazed at one another in silence 
for a few moments before Humphrey, smiling, said: 
Well?” 

‘Well?’ she repeated. There was something of the 
animal at bay about her although she returned his smile. 
‘You know William,’ she said at last, ‘my cousin 
William.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘1 do, and Cedric and Julian.’ 

She asked whether they were nice, and he answered : 
‘Yes, very nice indeed. They’re big, big boys. You 
wouldn’t know how to play with such big, big boys.’ 

Valie looked at him with a pitying smile and said: ‘I 
should know how to play with William alright—we wouldn't 
play ’cos he’s too big; we’d talk.’ 

‘You'd talk. I see. And what would you talk 
about?’ 

‘Now look here, Humphrey,’ Valie exclaimed with a 
puzzled frown, ‘how old do you think I am? You talk 
to me as if I were a baby.’ 

‘Oh, no, you’re a big girl,’ Humphrey returned con- 
tritely. 

‘Jerusalem!’ Valie who had learnt this oath from her 
father, looked at Humphrey as if he were mad. He 
realized that he was blundering, and a look of unhappiness 
crossed his face, which, nevertheless, appeared so comic 
to Valie that she began to laugh. 

‘Don’t look so sad, Humph!’ she cried, running up to 
him gaily and flinging her arms around his neck, ‘ but go 
on telling me about William.’ 

‘Why about William?’ 

After a moment’s hesitation Valie whispered to him 
confidentially: ‘Listen and I'll tell you. I met a boy 
called William—oh, quite a long time ago—and the other 
day I heard Daddie talking about this cousin William, and 
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he sounded so like my friend William that I thought they 
must be the same. See?’ 

‘I see. But what do you want me to tell you if your 
Daddie has already described him?’ 

“Oh well, never mind then,” said Valie, sighing loudly, 
as if in exasperation. She stood, pensive, then suddenly 
asked: ‘ I say, Humph, are you my Uncle?’ 

“Good Lord, no!’ 

“Is my grand-papa your Daddie?’ 

* No, he’s my stepfather.’ 

‘But your mother’s his wife,’ Valie continued to cross- 
examine him. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What I really mean is: what relation are you 
to me?’ 

* None—well, a sort of step-uncle perhaps.’ 

Valie gave a squeal of laughter. ‘Oh, Humph, shall I 
call you uncle? “Uncle Humphrey.” Wouldn’t that 
be funny? ‘“ Uncle Humph,”’ she repeated with glee, 
‘shall I call you that?’ 

* If you like, dear.’ 

‘It'd make you feel so important, wouldn’t it? And 
“Aunt Fafa’—doesn’t that sound funny!’ She put a 
hand on each of his shoulders, her eyes brimming over 
with mischief. ‘Why don’t you ever laugh? You only 
smile frightfully—like this———’ she imitated his grin— 
*‘“ Uncle Humph!” There now, I’ve got an uncle 
and an aunt younger than William who is my friend. 
He laughs a lot, William does. Go on, /augh!’ she 
teased, shaking him and bringing her eyes on a level with 
his own. 

‘Oh, you little bundle of mischief!’ he exclaimed, 
spanking her. 

‘Shut up!’ she remonstrated, kicking a little, but he held 
her. 
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‘Give me a kiss, dear,’ he asked, offering his face. 

She considered him naughtily for a second, then, after 
another chuckle, planted a kiss upon his nose. 

‘No,’ he said, and kissed her on the mouth, ‘a real 
kiss.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ she commanded, wiping her mouth with 
the back of her hand, ‘Mamma says one shouldn’t kiss 
children on the mouth, it’s—it’s—let me see ’ she 
searched vainly for a word, then shrugged her shoulders 
with an expression of hopelessness, ‘oh well, maggots and 
things.’ 

‘What?’ cried Humphrey. 

‘Maggots, I think they’re called. You know what I 
mean, don’t you? You catch illnesses and things through 
maggots.’ 

‘ Aren’t you thinking of microbes, dear?’ 

Valie’s eyes grew round. ‘Oh, ’course!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘’course, microbes. What a silly I am, 
aren’t I!’ 

This time it was Humphrey who chuckled. 

‘Oh, well, don’t be so fussy,’ she laughed half im- 
patiently. ‘ Maggots—microbes—it’s the same, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ Humphrey re-assured her in a soothing 
voice, 

Valie stopped laughing suddenly and sprang backwards 
stiffly like a startled kitten. She stared at him fixedly then 
smiled and said: ‘ Maggots and microbes aren’t the same 
and you know it. I remembered it too, only I wondered 
what you’d say. Why did you say “ Yes, dear?” Why 
didn’t you say : “‘ No, maggots and microbes are quite diffrent, 
dear?’ 

“You would only have been cross at being contradicted, 
dear,’ 

‘Well? Why should you mind if I was cross? If I 
was cross I’d be naughty and wrong.’ 
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‘T wouldn’t like to have made you naughty and wrong,’ 
Humphrey argued pathetically, ‘I want you to be good and 
right.’ 

‘Giving in to me and spoiling me won’t make me good 
and right,’ she retorted quickly, ‘nor letting me think 
microbes and maggots are the same.’ 

Humphrey answered gently: * Don’t you think you’re 
a little difficult, dear?’ 

Valie continued to gaze at him steadily, but all at once 
her high spirits abated in the way a wind drops, leaving the 
atmosphere quiet and calm. She placed a hand on Hum- 
phrey’s head with a look he could not fathom. ‘ Poor 
Humph,’ she said. 

At that moment Ignazia returned from the kitchen. 

Humphrey rose from his chair. ‘You're. . . you re 
both coming to tea, aren’t you?” he stammered. ‘I mean 
you’ve not forgotten? I want to tell you, Ignazia. We're 
all going down to Uncle Gus’s for the week-end and . . 
and they’re going to ask you to let Valie come. You will, 
won’t you? They want her to stay for a week or 
more. 2. 

Ignazia pursed her lips; she placed two fingers under 
Valie’s chin and tilting it up, scrutinized the child’s face. 
‘ Pale-face,’ she said to Valie; then to Humphrey: “I have 
no choice. Look at her face. Of course I'll have to let 


her go. A breath of fresh air in the country. Damn you 
all!” 


§ 111 
Valie at Marden’s Close 
It so happened that a multitude of circumstances directed 


by Phyllis Helmer and her sister-in-law Lady Helmer, and 
by the consent of Ignazia and Andrew, contrived to bring 
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Valie to Marden’s Close towards the end of April, 1915. 
She was taken to Victoria Station by her mother, and there 
met her escorts, Phyllis Helmer and Humphrey and Fafa. 
After an hour’s journey they reached their destination, where 
Valie was to remain for a fortnight. It was on a Friday 
and the Campbell children and their mother were only 
to spend the week-end at Marden’s Close and then to move 
on to their own country place in Worcestershire. Once, 
the year before, while Valie was still in Bavaria, Andrew 
and Ignazia had been asked to this place in Worcestershire, 
during old Charles Helmer’s absence, and had felt so 
embarrassed for the whole of their stay that they swore 
never to set foot within it again or ever let Valie do 
so. ‘But at Uncle Gus’s,’ said Andrew, ‘it’s quite 
different. I used to love going there. To begin with 
there’s no Phyllis to play the perfect hostess. “They leave 
you alone.’ 

On the day of Valie’s arrival Lady Helmer herself came 
to the door to greet her guests. She kissed Valie affec- 
tionately and led her by the hand which she did not relin- 
quish till she had safely conducted her to her room. This 
somehow covered the child with such shyness that she 
could not say a word, First Phyllis was installed in her 
room and then Humphrey and Fafa in theirs, and then 
still holding her hand, Lady Helmer took Valie to her own 
little bedroom which communicated with that of Phyllis. 
‘In case,’ said her great-aunt kindly, ‘you should feel 
nervous. I remember once when I was your age—about 
five or six—I was staying ; 

‘ Please,’ Valie said huskily, in a startled tone, ‘ I’m nearly 
twelve.’ 

‘Of course, dear child, how stupid of me. I was much 
younger than you—but I was staying with relations and was 
made to sleep by myself, and I was so nervous that I hardly 
closed my eyes all night. Now dear,’ she added, ‘since you 
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are such a big girl, I am sure you will be able to find your 
way down to the morning-room for tea. 1 must just fly and 
see how the others are getting on.” With that she left Valie 
to her own reflections in the pretty little white bedroom, 
and as if meaning her words literally, and seeking to give 
the impression of flight, she took herself off in such a 
manner as to warrant Valie’s somewhat irreverent mental 
note which described her as a funny old bird. Valie fol- 
lowed the lady with her eyes down the corridor and then 
found herself alone. How foolishly alone she felt at that 
moment she hardly understood herself, but her solitude 
was of a far more moving character than any she had ever 
felt before, either when she had stood companionless on a 
dark night in Ratthalmiinster, or in the midst of peasant 
children, far away from her parents. For she was to meet 
William and a terrible fear clutched at her bowels lest it 
should not be her William she would meet. And again a 
greater fear possessed her lest the long-awaited day had come, 
suddenly, and the future had become the present, and her 
dream would be over; and so soon the Now would be 
Yesterday. She had but one desire and that was to put 
off the now and leave it for the future. Next she would 
be assailed by the impatience of making certain of William’s 
existence. Yet all these emotions were so incoherent 
and unexplained that she felt nothing save the desire 
to tell somebody the fear of something. But there was 
nobody to tell, here in William’s house, and so she was 
lonely. 

Disliking her own company, she left the room, marched 
down the stairs and into the morning-room. By the window 
sat someone in what she thought at first was a large armchair. 
It was Cedric in his bath-chair. She had heard of the 
crippled Helmer, and against every instinct (which prompted 
her to run away) and because she wished to be polite, she 
came up to him and held out her hand in greeting. He 
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appeared slightly astonished but shook it gravely and without 
a smile, yet there was a distinct air of welcome and amia-~ 
bility about him. The consciousness of his infirmity 
caused her such discomfort that she found herself getting 
hot and red; she did not know where to look. She sat 
down opposite him and, for safety, kept her eyes on his 
face and his beautiful hands, but she could find nothing to say. 
It was always enough for Valie to know of anyone’s physical 
drawback to make her forget everything else but the existence 
of such a drawback. ‘Thus, when in the company of any- 
one with false teeth she was possessed of an insane feeling 
that fundamentally everything was really related to teeth, 
and any other topic of conversation that would not inevit- 
ably lead to teeth would temporarily escape her mind alto- 
gether. Health and food and beauty, for instance, all might 
lead one to the subject of teeth, so one had to keep off them. 
Then one’s ostentatious avoidance might cause annoyance 
just as much. She really did not know what to do in the 
case of Cedric; she did not know what to talk about, for 
it was clear that all forms of exercise and her own hobby 
of dancing were taboo, and he was a poet, and she knew 
nothing about poetry. There remained only music, but 
how could one leap at a theme like music all of a sudden? 
However, it was he who spoke first. He asked her about 
her journey and whether she liked England. She was 
warmly grateful for his making it so easy for her and replied 
apologetically that she was sorry, she did not know England, 
she only knew London and London was all right but Milan 
was jollier. Did he know Milan? ‘The public gardens 
were, of course, not as wonderful as Kensington Gardens 
but they were very delightful and the weather much oftener 
permitted of one’s enjoying them. Not that the Milanese 
climate had anything to boast about, but at least it was a 
bit better than London. Was he fond of music? Because 
you see, there was the Scala at Milan, which was ruinous 
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admittedly—she clapped her hand to her mouth. Oh, 
Jerusalem, did one mention money to rich people? Was 
it a little like talking of long noses to Jews? Or was it, 
after all, like talking of paint to painters? He appeared 
surprised at her sudden pause in the middle of a sentence 
but took up the thread she had dropped and deplored the 
absence of a national opera in London. His seriousness had 
increased, and Valie was conscious of the fact that he spoke 
to her exactly as she had heard grown-ups speak to one 
another. He had never been to Italy, he informed her 
but he hoped to go some day. He did not patronize her or 
under-estimate her intelligence in the very least, for which 
she was truly grateful. Summoning all her courage she 
ventured to tell him this, and how much pleasure he gave 
her by refraining from a tone of superiority, at which he 
smiled for the first time and replied that Begad, she did not 
deserve to be treated as a child for she had probably crammed 
a deal more experience into her little life than he had, and 
knocked about a deal more, whereas his adventures had 
merely been a sequence of bitter mental pilgrimages. He 
would not talk down to her, no, not he, for did he not know 
what it was like to be treated alternately as a cretim and a 
puling infant? People were surprised he had any brains 
in his head just because his legs had not developed. “There 
it was, thought Valie, she knew she would do it sooner 
or later. She was crimson with confusion, but determined 
to carry on and steer clear of this rock, moreover she could 
not but be delighted at the way he understood her. It gave 
them a bond of sympathy, and she began to wonder whether 
after all he minded so terribly any reference to his infirmity, 
for, surely, every day and in every possible way he must 
be made conscious of it and it was a fact. Probably, then, 
it was not a thing to be whispered about and hushed. On 
the other hand people were so funny about the most ordinary 
things, such as going to the lavatory, that she was sorely 
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puzzled as to the attitude she was expected to take. Keeping 
her eyes on his face, she noticed that he regarded her intently 
and with considerable amusement, still without a trace of a 
smile. At last he said very slowly: ‘ You are being tactfu! 
and it is getting too much for you. Say what you like to 
me and don’t be afraid of me because you feel sorry for 
me. Out with it.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say,” she stammered, but now she 
understood definitely that she could speak with almost 
complete freedom and not offend him. He told her to 
say exactly what came into her head. So: 

‘What is “tactful’’?’ she asked. 

‘“* Hypocritical ”’,’ he replied, ‘only in a lesser degree. 
It means measuring a truth by the scale of requirements 
of the person you are with, using his point of view as the 
standard.’ 

‘TI don’t understand,’ said Valie. 

‘Never mind,’ said Cedric, ‘tell me what you were 
going to say.’ 

‘It’s difficult,’ Valie shook her head, her shyness, never- 
theless, beginning to disappear. ‘When I first came into 
the room I didn’t know how to talk to you or what to talk 
about. It’s awfully hard to be a little girl, you know, 
because people fool you and expect you to say things a 
certain way, and then they get cross if you don’t say it their 
way—the way they expect. I knew you weren’t that sort 
of grown-up right away when I saw you, because of the 
way you talked to me when I came in. I wasn’t frightened 
when I met you for quite a different reason: I was afraid 
of hurting you, of reminding you that you were unluckier 
than other people.’ 

‘How were you going to prevent me from being re- 
minded? ’ 

‘By sort of acting, I s’pose. By never talking about 
doing anything you couldn’t do just as easily. You see 
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I haven’t moved from my chair since I came in, and I’ve 
kept off talking about dancing and any sort of games, on 
purpose. I thought that was p’raps the way you were 
always treated.” 

‘Thank you. So if I were blind instead of lame, you 
would kindly have pretended everyone else in the world 
was blind too, to humour me? Splendid. But why 
should you go to all that trouble on my account?’ 

‘ It'd really be so little trouble, and I’m sorry you’re lame. 
One’s got to be nice to lame people ’cos they can’t be so 
nice to themselves, can they?’ 

* Perfect tact,’ remarked Cedric. ‘Do you realize 
you'd be lying? And do you know what happens to little 
girls who lie? ‘They go to Hell and burn for ever and ever 
and ever.’ 

Valie blushed again and could feel her heart beginning 
to sink. Probably Cedric really believed in that sort of 
Heaven and Hell and God with a beard, just like Lechner 
Marie did, so how could she tell him the Truth as her 
Mamma had told it to her? And although she knew it 
was wicked to lie, what was the difference between that 
sort of lying and kindness? It was only the way you 
looked at it. Also if anyone else had reprimanded her 
thus she would have taken offence, but now she was only 
terribly hurt that her good intentions could be seen from 
such an angle. She was fearfully taken aback and it was 
that which made her heart beat so. To tell the truth 
she was a trifle angry at being made such a fool of. 
Said she helplessly: ‘It wouldn’t really be lying. It’s 
not like getting myself out of a scrape by pretending 
something.’ 

‘No, but it would be an untruth. You would not be 
behaving quite candidly, would you?’ 

For a moment she stared at him, her eyes wide with 
horror, because it was evident to her that logically he was 
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in the right, and she imagined herself trapped. At the 
same time she refused to believe her motive had been in 
any way ignoble. Her lips tightly compressed, she held 
her breath as if undergoing a terrible struggle. But sud- 
denly her features relaxed; a great relief almost like a 
triumph swept over her, and made her gasp scornfully: 
*What’s the use of being candid and hurting people right 
and left just to make sure you won’t go to Hell yourself? 
Being candid is easier than pretending, and much safer for 
your soul. I don’t think safety’s so very wonderful. Any- 
way, I know I'd go to Hell for that kind of a lie rather 
than let anyone suffer who I loved.’ 

She delivered this with such breathless defiance that 
Cedric could only say a trifle feebly: * But you don’t love 
me?’ At that her expression softened and she replied, 
pressing the palms of her hands together: ‘Oh, you’re so 
poor, and you can’t walk. I’ve got to love you a little 
more than other people.’ 

‘** In the mouths of Infants and Idiots,” ’ quoted Cedric, 
and now it was he who was surprised. He held out his 
hand in a somewhat peremptory manner and commanded 
her to go over to him. She, too, was astonished at not 
receiving an avalanche of ironic abuse for her heresy, and 
she began to doubt whether Cedric really shared the creeds 
and opinions of Lechner Marie. “There had been a cer- 
tain savour in shocking him; the savour of courage, of 
danger, of leaping from a height, after which might fol- 
low the momentary sensation of travelling through the air 
before one reached the ground with a crash. An instinc- 
tive preparation for the arrival, an expected shock would 
follow this swift pleasure, and it was of this shock, rather 
to her consternation, that Valie found herself deprived. 
He took her hand and looked into her eyes, his mouth 
gradually forming a smile. ‘* Dear little Valentina,’ he said, 
“when first you entered the room and spoke to me I thought 
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you must be horridly precocious, in fact not a child at all. 
There was something pathetic, too, about the way you 
appeared to ape your elders. I tell you this because we 
are going to be friends. Even so, I was amused by you. 
Then you proved you were as much a child, in every way 
that counted, as one could wish you to be. Also you 
are intelligent and so I hope you won’t get spoiled or 
conceited over what I am telling you. You must know 
that the more people love you and admire you the more 
It is your duty not to disappoint them. I think you’ve 
got a sweet nature and you must be strong enough to 
bear my telling you that. You see,’ he added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘I am so “poor” that you mustn’t 
let me down.’ 

* Now you’re talking to me like a little girl,” she answered, 
returning his smile, ‘and listen, Cousin Cedric: I’m sure, 
aren’t you, God wouldn’t let me go to hell if I was ready to, 
for someone else’s sake?’ 

Cedric sighed: ‘ You probably know a good deal more 
about God than I do, but I think you’re right.’ 

‘Cousin Cedric > she hesitated. The turn which 
the conversation had taken, its reference to God and thence 
God’s association with Creation in general, put her in mind 
of William, a subject never long absent form her thoughts. 
She was shy of broaching it, but there were one or two 
things she was anxious to know about him before their 
meeting would take place, and there was little time to 
lose. Cedric could enlighten her, but suddenly her pre- 
vious shyness returned to her as she envisaged again the 
frightening prospect of this meeting which, during the 
last few minutes’ discussion with Cedric, had lain dormant. 
She cleared her throat and was on the point of asking Cedric 
about William when she heard voices and footsteps in the 
hall. She turned sharply and stared in terror at the door, 
for she realized suddenly that it was now too late to ask 
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Cedric any questions. William would be here in her very 
presence in a second. She felt like hiding, but instead 
she gave Cedric’s hand a convulsive squeeze, turning livid 
and feeling weaker than she had ever felt before in her life. 
Her heart began to beat as if it would choke her as there 
entered upon the scene Lady Helmer, Mrs. Charles Helmer, 
Humphrey, Fafa and Julian and a strange gentleman. She 
counted them: Lady Helmer, * Auntie Phyllis,” Humphrey, 
Fafa, the little boy who must be Julian and the strange 
gentleman who was too old to be William: she gazed at 
them all, one by one as they came into the room, some 
talking eagerly, laughing, others perhaps bored and merely 
passing a remark or two. And William? Why did he 
not appear with the rest? 

There was a cheerful hum of voices and she felt herself 
taken by the hand and led forward as if in a dream, 
She realized vaguely that the hand which held hers was 
Fafa’s. Someone said ‘ Mr. Ingraham’ about someone else, 
and the tall fair little boy with a face something like 
William’s shook her hand without a word. ‘ Auntie 
Phyllis” pulled her dress straight and Fafa smoothed her 
hair and Mr. Ingraham asked her whether she liked the 
country. ‘Auntie Phyllis’ mentioned something about 
“the child being shy and unused to many people’ which 
Valie dimly realized was an untruth but felt far too be- 
wildered to argue about. And all the time this crowd of 
people was floating about her in a mist and the many voices 
sounded far off. Once the voice of Cedric reached her as 
a solo, but she did not hear what he called out to her from 
the window. But what had happened to William? Why 
was he not there? She gazed around her inquiringly with- 
out in the least knowing how small and hunted she looked. 
The next thing she knew was that she sat on Humphrey’s 
knees, holding a cup of tea while Fafa was finding a small 
tea-table for her. 
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‘Valie’s a dumb little girl to-day,’ she heard Humphrey 
remark. 

‘Oh, she’s shy,’ Aunt Phyllis said, patting Valie’s bare 
knee, affectionately. 

‘No, I’m not,’ Valie rejoined in a voice so peculiarly 
husky that it sounded like a whisper. 

Julian Helmer came up to her and offered her some 
cake. She took it silently and stared at him, her excitement 
increasing as she inspected his face; for if this boy and 
Cedric were the brothers of William Helmer, William 
Helmer and her dream William must be the same indeed. 
She ate her piece of cake without a word and waited. She 
thought the minutes dragged by interminably, Wiiliam 
did not appear. She looked out of the French windows 
hoping he would enter by them, then slid off Humphrey’s 
knees because he must not find her in an attitude suggest- 
ing complete contentment. Fafa asked her whether she 
wanted another cup of tea; she refused politely, nor could 
she eat any more. Her silence was again remarked upon 
by Humphrey. 

Oh, why did not William hurry up? 

She tried to be patient, and soon patience became more 
possible as her heartbeats grew steadier and more normal 
and her excitement abated. She changed her mind and 
drank more tea, sipping it very slowly. Once she heard 
footsteps and her heart once more sank to her stomach, 
but rose again sickeningly to its rightful place in her 
breast when she discovered the footsteps to be those of a 
footman who had come to remove the tea. What, did 
they not even wait for William to have his tea before 
clearing it away? Was he not expected for tea, perhaps? 
But now it was late and he must come fairly soon, for 
they were having late tea. Perhaps he would come in 
half an hour: she decided to watch the clock, minute 
by minute. 
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So in this manner a whole thirty minutes passed, with 
Valie waiting and watching. ‘Those around her, excepting 
Cedric, talked as if nobody were missing. Why did nobody 
mention the fact that William was late for tea? Humphrey 
rose and put on the gramophone. Still nobody missed 
William or behaved as if he were expected. Another 
dreary five minutes dragged by. At last she could bear the 
suspense no longer and asked of Humphrey: ‘ Where ts 
William?’ 

‘Why, William’s back at Plymouth on board his ship. 
He went back the day before yesterday.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Valie quietly. 

‘What a pity,’ Humphrey continued, ‘he went back 
just before you came. I remember now, you wanted to 
meet him, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ whispered Valie, her hands folded placidly in her 
lap. 
So William was on board his ship, All her wonderful 
hopes and more wonderful fears had been built on nothing 
at all, for William had not even been in the house while 
she had nursed them. It would be ages before she would 
have another opportunity of identifying her phantom friend. 
She had wasted hours of agony and of joy this afternoon 
over the prospect of the encounter; her excitement, her 
impatience, her concentrated longing lay in fragments, 
like so many little bits of broken bottle, before her. Sorrow 
and fury at the trick, the foolery of fortune, made her 
blush. 

Lady Helmer came up with a box of chocolates and 
offered them to the company. When they came round to 
Valie, she took one, a large chocolate-cream, almost with- 
out knowing what she was doing, and bit into it. She was 
still blushing, and the more she thought of the way in 
which she had made a fool of herself to herself, the deeper 
her colour became until she was overcome with shame and 
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loneliness and disappointment. ‘The piece of chocolate 
lay on her tongue, tasting of nothing at all, the unbitten 
piece she held helplessly between a couple of sticky fingers; 
she could not swallow any of it. Suddenly she gave way 
and, to her mortification, first one eye brimmed over 
and then the other, and soon the tears ran a race down her 
cheeks. 

So there sat Valie with her mouth full of chocolate, 
trying to avoid attention, and crying bitterly. 

No one noticed her at first, which only added to 
her feeling of loneliness. Soon, however, Fafa espied 
her and exclaimed: ‘Why, Valie darling! Mamma, she’s 
crying.’ 

Valie who had held her breath in the attempt to ward off 
such solicitude, dared breathe at last, and let out a huge 
sob which brought Lady Helmer and ‘ Auntie Phyllis’ 
fussing to her side. 

*She’s homesick, poor little darling,’ said one of these 
kind ladies, and: ‘She misses her mother,’ said the 
other, ‘she isn’t used to meeting people away from her 
mother.’ 

‘She’s shy. Children are often taken this way, you 
know.’ This last from ‘ Auntie Phyllis.’ 

So what with one thing and another, the pathetic 
and shamefaced Valie was led up to her bedroom, while 
words of comfort were spoken to her, and her face 
was washed with cold water, but not before Cedric 
had called out to her: ‘To-morrow, Valentina, you'll 
tell me the truth.’ They told her she was unused to 
trains, also that she was unaccustomed to strange faces, 
and that she had better lie down on her bed and rest 
awhile. “Then they drew the curtains, said: ‘There, 
there, darling, you'll be all right soon, and to-morrow 
you'll be quite used to everybody,’ and left her by 
herself, 
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But after they had gone, Valie crept off her bed and stood 
in front of the window, looking out at the view of the small 
wood, allowing tears as large as raindrops to pour down 
her face, while her thoughts cried out: ‘ Mummie, Mummie, 
William isn’t here after all,’ 
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Reminiscences of Nicholas Ingraham (continued) 
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je was two days after William Helmer ended his Easter 
vacation that Valentina, daughter of the scapegrace 
Andrew, came to Marden’s Close for the first ttme. Mrs. 
Charles Helmer brought her. When I first saw her she 
appeared to be a quiet, shy, meek, little girl with neither 
unusual intelligence nor marked backwardness; when | 
spoke to her my opinion turned a complete somersault 
and I realized that her perceptive faculties were developed 
to an unusual degree; now that I know her, I find her one 
of the most interesting individuals I am ever likely to meet, 
possessing just that touch of originality both of outlook 
and behaviour that border on fanaticism. Her talent, may 
I say, is neither exhibited in art nor in her life, but strangely 
in her Self, and with true Teutonic (or rather, Nordic) 
instinct, she has developed the broad sweeps of her character 
more than the finer sides. 

However, I must not describe Valentina Helmer as I 
know her now but must content myself with trying to 
describe the impression she made on me as a child. She 
was a long-legged, somewhat lanky little body with large 
blue eyes over rather high, Magyar cheekbones, an almost 
bridgeless nose and a mouth which was too wide, yet 
humorous and sensitive, but which could set downwards 
occasionally in a typical grim smile. Her pale gold 
hair was streaked here and there with strands of yellowish 
white, due, no doubt, to permanent hatlessness, and it 


was short and shaggy but silky. She was a sardine of a 
child, 
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She sat in silence while we drank our tea, evidently 
feeling very small and shy, and towards the end of the 
afternoon melted into tears and was carried off to her room. 
She re-appeared at dinner, having dressed herself in a white 
lawn dress (without any assistance, so I heard), and seemed 
to have recovered from her depression. They seated the 
poor child between Humphrey and Cedric—at Cedric’s 
especial request, for it was evident that he had taken a 
fancy to her. She was not a forward nor impertinent 
child but certainly lacked selfconsciousness to a remark~ 
able extent. It was that which made me sorry when 
Aunt Phyllis corrected her before us all with: ‘Now, 
Valie dear, you mustn’t talk any more. Little girls 
should be seen and not heard, you know. You know, 
‘ Augustine,’ that most children of that age—mine for 
instance, when they were at home—were only allowed 
down to dessert 

‘What time did they go to bed?’ Sir Augustine 
asked, 

‘At about half past eight when they were Valie’s 
age.” 
sae must have dined as early as we do,’ he replied 
dryly enough, ‘but what the bright idea of your nursery- 
cum-boarding-school system can be, the herding of children 
away from their parents, plus the division of the sexes, like 
so many sheep and their lambs, ewes and rams, in separate 
pens, I have never been able to understand.’ 

‘Any other system makes children so precocious, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘Does it? ‘Too wide awake and mature, perhaps? 
I doubt that it matters for it’s natural anyway. 
Look at peasant children or children that run wild; 
I suppose you will find them merely more responsible 
than children who have undergone a highly systematised 
education. Children who grow up in the companion- 
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ship of their parents in a natural manner invariably 
develop a sense of responsibility extremely early, whereas 
children who are brought up solely with their con- 
temporaries lack self-reliance and the ability to think 
for themselves.’ 

It began to dawn on Aunt Phyllis that she had wound 
her host up like a neglected clock, and he, in the manner of 
a well-behaved timepiece was ticking away merrily. He 
continued: ‘The hard-and-fast-reward-and-punishment 
system of outward discipline which is the keynote of 
all schools (perforce) and of a great many families, 
makes for peculiar helplessness and riot afterwards. 
Children should be taught that virtue is its own reward 
and the religion of conscience, which mark you, are 
far harder lessons to teach than any rules of outward 
obedience. I agree it is asking a lot of a child to 
discipline itself, but why not? And what are all these 
new-fangled ideas that it is better for a child to be 
kept in idiotic puerility than to be allowed to grow up 
and mature naturally? What do they mean by this 
artificial keeping-back of a child’s intelligence? Will 
the young people be stronger, longer-lived, wiser than 
their grand-parents for all this stopping and damming-up 
of their mental energy?’ 

‘Dear me, you don’t want children to be less disciplined 
and more forward than they are already, Augustine?’ 
cried Lady Helmer, dove-tailing her question into the last 
few words of her husband’s. 

‘My dear Elisabeth, if you understood what I said you 
would not make that remark. I am a strong advocate of 
discipline—no one stronger-—but of se/f-discipline, I tell 
you. I admit that the modern child is left entirely unsuper- 
vised, for now as before, parents shirk their duty. I tell 
you that to instil a sense of responsibility, duty and 
honour into a child is far more difficult than to put 
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what is commonly called “The fear of the Lord” into 
it. Youngsters should be taught the responsibility of 
freedom and gradually learn that life doesn’t carefully 
put temptation out of one’s way, that it merely gives 
one warning signals of danger but does not forbid one 
to make any kind of experiment. One’s early training 
should be a training for life.” He leant back in his 
chair and fingered his bushy eyebrows. 

‘I don’t understand all this,’ grumbled Lady Helmer. 
‘All I do understand is that modern children do and 
say exactly what they please.” And she looked at 
Julian. 

‘Unfortunately you are right in most cases, but not in 
all cases.” And Sir Augustine also looked at Julian. Julian 
in turn watched Valie, who, saucer-eyed, had been drinking 
in her great-uncle’s lecture, forgetting to eat. ‘Totally 
oblivious of her surroundings and with intense earnestness, 
she said to Sir Augustine: ‘ You’ve said just what Mamma 
says. She says if you put a child on its honour and leave 
it alone, you'll get far more out of it than if you watch it 
all the time and see that it does what you tell it. Adake 
it do what you tell it because it’d be dishonourable not to 
When I was in Rotthalmiinster there was a girl there called 
Lechner Marte, who 

*Valie, dear ’ Fafa cautioned her. 

‘Thank you, Fafa,’ said Sir Augustine, somewhat 
sharply. Then turning to Valie, he smiled. * Yes, 
Valentina, you were saying, P 

‘Damn,’ said Cedric gently, almost directly at Aunt 
Phyllis; but she did not hear him, or else she did not 
choose to hear him. He then addressed his father: 
‘That child is completely sensitive and considerate, 
father,’ 

Humphrey took Valie’s hand. ‘ Valie’s very popular, 
aren’t you, dear?’ 
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I nearly laughed at the look of withering contempt she 
gave him for his pains. I had a sudden vision of a cat 
throwing out an aggressive paw as she answered: * I’m sorry, 
Uncle Humph. Didn’t mean to take any attention off 
Fafa and you.’ 

‘No apology is necessary, I assure you,’ Cedric joined 
in, ‘I believe in the theory of the survival of the fittest. 
The strongest personality survives.’ 

‘I haven’t the foggiest notion of what you two are 
driving at,’ said Humphrey, ‘or how either Valie’s or 
your remarks have any bearing on mine.’ 

‘What are we all talking about, anyway?’ asked 
Valie. 

‘Don’t ask me—‘ because the higher the fewer 
quoted Humphrey with his usual grin. 5o the matter was 
dropped. We adjourned to the morning-room, but shortly 
after this the two younger children, Valie and Julian, went 
up to bed. Fafa offered to put Valie to bed, but Valie, 
giving Fafa a long look, replied: ‘No thanks, Fafa, ’m 
not a baby. Good-night.’ 

As for my charge, Julian, he had not spoken to his 
cousin once, but had regarded her intently and with 
wonder all through dinner. When she came to say good- 
night to him, he told her that he would accompany her 
upstairs. 

‘I’m not frightened,’ she informed him sharply but in 
such a tone as to convince one immediately that she was 
only trying to hide her utter nervousness. 

“T didn’t say you were,’ Julian returned a trifle 
coldly. 

At the time I could not, for the life of me, think why 
she should be so terrified of owning to the perfectly 
legitimate fear of going up to bed alone, in a strange 
country house, on a dark night in early spring. Only 
many months later did I discover that her mother had 
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brought her up to consider fear, or the admission of fear, 
as a disgrace and something of which to be cordially 
ashamed. I resolved to remember her flaring up and set 
myself to discover its cause. Since then many are the 
discussions I have had on the subject with Ignazia 
Helmer; but those I will set down all in due time 
and in their proper order. 

After Julian had left the room I felt a little de trop, for 
I was not particularly popular with anyone save Sir Augustine. 
I therefore took refuge by his side and asked him idly what 
were his impressions of his great-niece. He puffed at his 
cigar, thoughtfully, before replying, then: ‘I don’t think 
her mother can be a fool,’ he said, ‘ although she is perhaps 
too much on the unconventional side in her upbringing of 
Valentina. She is lucky in the character of her child, I 
should imagine. I wonder how her methods would work 
with a girl like that ’—he indicated Fafa with his cigar— 
‘or even her brother. All their virtues, under such a 
woman’s régime would come to the fore, and all their vices 
remain hidden. The boy, already—I don’t mention 
names, my dear Ingraham, in order not to attract attention 
—the boy, I say, already has his finest wares on view in 
the shop-window. At school he is captain of this game 
and head of that; I am convinced he has no reserve of 
physical strength. His mental powers are employed in 
obtaining this prize and that, I have a feeling that he has 
nothing left to surprise us with. His charming manner 
we all admit, his goodness and kind-heartedness and gentle- 
ness we are permitted to see daily. Without wishing to 
seem unkind, I cannot help feeling that there are 
no depths of goodness and generosity unplumbed in 
him.’ 

‘ft do not altogether agree,’ said I, ‘and I think that 
there is a lot hidden in that boy of which we have no con- 
ception.” 

H 
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‘Chiefly cleverness,’ the old gentleman acquiesced. 
“He is much cleverer than he appears. His tact 
is fabulous—as is his passion for mass popularity— 
which, in a way, produces this same tact. As for 
his sister, she is quite obviously constructed on similar, 
only intrinsically worthier, lines, but on the other hand, 
she lacks his amiable bonhomie. See how she displays 
all her creative capabilities in her pretty poems; her 
poor little imagination is full out like a car accelerated 
to the limit. She is as neat as a trimmed hedge and 
will grow up into a wonderful appearance of all 
that is Very Fine in a woman. I wonder what any- 
one could do with such naturally “tactful” children? 
I suppose that in the long run their own mother 
brings them up—or leaves it to others to bring them 
up—according to the law of their species. And _ yet,’ 
reflected Sir Augustine with a sigh of reminiscence, ‘the 
boy was a fine, delightful, little lad when he was five 
years old.’ 

We had wandered from my original question, but I had 
gained something more than I had bargained for, in hear- 
ing the astute old man’s opinion of the Campbell children. 
still, I was determined to know what he thought of Valie, 
for I was struck by this child’s personality, and therefore 
repeated my first question. But at that moment Aunt 
Phyllis joined us and Sir Augustine tried to turn the con- 
versation. Fafa followed her mother and began to talk 
to me, 

“Well,” she asked, with her mournful smile, ‘and what 
do you think of her?’ 

“Her? Oh, yes, the little girl. I find her a very sweet 
little girl.’ 

“Yes, but such a pity she tries to pretend to be grown- 
up, don’t you think? It’s so silly, I think, to try and be 
old for your age.’ 


Ee 
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‘ Wouldn’t it be more charitable to call her independent 
rather than “old for her age?’ 

‘Oh, I wonder. Its her mother’s fault, of course. 
She’s a perfect dear but she hasn’t the foggiest idea how to 
bring up a little girl. She speaks to Valie exactly as if 
she were a grown-up person—so does Andrew, for that 
matter. Valie is encouraged to show off and be the 
centre of attraction, She is never made to take a back- 
seat.” 

I was sorely tempted to compliment the little girl on the 
perfect way in which she had expressed her mother’s opinion, 
almost to the point of using the lady’s own words. How- 
ever, I mumbled something non-committal and very soon 
made my exit. 


§ vI 


The next impression made upon me in those days was 
the reaction of Julian to Valie. “I knew how she had 
affected Sir Augustine and soon discovered her influence— 
the word is not too strong—over Cedric. I knew that 
Humphrey was interested and amused by her, and with 
customary subtlety suggested a kind of ownership; that 
his mother and Lady Helmer were pleased to think they 
enjoyed a definite authority: they spent hours confabulating 
in whispers about the child’s hair, clothes, liver and so 
forth, which no doubt gave them a pleasant sense of 
importance. 

I noticed, almost at once, how she kindled Julian’s sense 
of romance, in fact all that was masculine and gallant in 
him, and if he did not show off in front of her, it was only 
from natural shyness. They met in front of the open 
French windows before breakfast on the following morning, 
The sun was shining hotly and then at intervals hiding 
itself behind heavy, dark clouds. 
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‘Hullo,’ said Julian. 

‘Hullo,’ she answered, hooking her little finger in her 
bottom teeth. After a pause, she remarked: * You're a 
bit like William, aren’t you?’ 

‘Didn’t know you knew William,’ Julian answered, 
surprised. 

‘I sort of don’t. T’ll explain someday. Only, please, 
have you got a photo or anything of your William 
so I can compare him with mine? I s’pose I’d 
better explain right away. I know a boy called 
William and he looks a bit like you. only he’s very 
tall and’s got darker hair but blue eyes. Daddie said 
your William’s like that, so I thought maybe they’re 
the same.’ 

‘How funny,’ Julian replied. ‘ William never told me 
he’d met you. Wait a mo’.’ From his trouser-pocket he 
drew out a handful of rubbish. In company of a fragment 
of india-rubber, two pieces of coloured glass and a pencil- 
stump, lay a small and crumpled snapshot of himself and 
William on bicycles. She took it from him eagerly. 
Then she clasped her hands together and breathed: 
‘Oh, I think it’s him. If only I knew for sure. Oh, 
dear, it’s like him, I’m sure it must be him. Oh, 
William!’ 

‘Good-morning,’ said a voice behind us, and there sat 
Cedric inside the open window. 

‘I say, Cedric,’ cried Julian, spinning round, ‘she thinks 
she’s met William.’ 

‘No, no, please,’ begged Valie, blushing. ‘I 
didn’t say that. Anyhow he wouldn’t know me. 
Good-morning, Cousin Cedric. How are you this 
morning? ’ 

‘Very well thank you. But what’s this about your 
having met William? Where? When?’ 

‘Oh dear, don’t ask me. It’s nothing and it sounds 
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so silly if I say it. It’s not silly when I think it or 
play it.’ 

* What? ’—in a chorus. 

‘Please, please. ‘That’s what made me cry yesterday 
—because William wasn’t there and I wanted to see 
him so much to find out if he was the same as my 
William. But it’s only a balmy fairy-tale, this William 
business of mine, so please She had become 
breathless. 

“You cried because William wasn’t there?’ exclaimed 
Julian, 

‘Yes, but I’d have to tell you all everything to make 
you see why I cried. It wasn’t only because I was 
ordinary-curious to see if they were the same—it’s different, 
somehow.’ 

* Tell us,’ Cedric said with an encouraging smile, ‘ we 
promise we won’t laugh : 

‘We're your relations, anyhow,’ Julian added, ‘ you can 
tell ws. As for Nicholas here—well, he’s one of us. He’ll 
understand.’ 

‘You won’t ever let on to Humph or Fafa?’ 


“Not we!’ replied Julian with intense scorn, ‘come 
? 


on. 
‘I—I know my William awfully well,’ she began. 
‘You see he isn’t real, I made him up, I imagined him. 
I was tiny when I thought of him first, in Italy. I don’t 
remember when he wasn’t there—I mean in my mind, of 
course. I played quite a lot with real children but they 
didn’t play as well as William. And he was very useful, 
you see, ’cos I was never alone if it was dark or anything 
like that. After I came back from Rotthalmiinster I used 
to begin to wish and wish he was real. I wished fairy- 
tales were true so my fairy god-mother could make him 
real suddenly. “Then one day Daddie told me about your 
brother—so ; 
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She left her sentence unfinished and wrung her hands 
helplessly, looking from one to the other. 

‘There were a few moments of silence and then: 

‘I s’pose he must be our William,’ Julian agreed 
quietly. 

It was clear that this glimpse of his cousin’s mind 
had appealed to him and was entirely to his taste. 
He quite definitely, there and then, adopted her 
legend and with a poet's instinct made it his fact and 
history. He did not disturb her with any precocious 
and interfering protestations of common-sense and 
scepticism. 

In this manner the story of Valentina’s love for 
William was first revealed, and even when it was disclosed 
to me, its mysticism and oddity struck me with a peculiar 
force. 

Valentina squeezed Julian’s hand. ‘Oh, Julian!’ she 
breathed. 

‘ All right,’ Julian said gently. 

‘That’s our secret now,” she explained to us. 

‘Our secret,’ we echoed, and from that moment were 
accepted by her as friends. 

Valie gurgled and flung her arm about Julian’s waist 
and so the two children trooped into breakfast. 

After breakfast they set off together hand in hand 
down the drive. Julian was eager to initiate Valie 
into the mysteries of woodland things. Later, 1 came 
upon them in the stables, where he was showing his pony 
and William’s favourite horse to her, and this is what | 
heard: 

‘Do you ride?’ 

‘No,’ from Valie, ‘I wish I did.’ 

‘Try on my pony some time. But he’s naughty. Better 
ask Dad. D’you play tennis? ’ 

‘No. Sorry.’ 
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‘Never mind; girls needn’t play games. Ride a 
bike?’ 

‘No , with infinite regret. 

‘Never mind; girls don’t look nice on bikes. Climb 
trees?’ 

ey es | 

‘Good. I like people who can climb trees.’ 

‘Oh, Julian, you’re so like William in some things.’ 

A pause. ‘Then Julian’s voice again. 

‘I say, excuse my asking you this, but—if, for 
instance, I were exactly what you thought your William 
must be, but my name were Julian just like it 1S, 
would you feel you’d met your William just the same? 
Does the actual name count? D’you know what I 
mean? ’ 

‘Yes, I know what you mean, but you aren't my 
William.’ 

‘Oh, of course not,’ Julian replied quickly, ‘but does 
the name count?’ 

‘N—no, but I’d like him to be called William, all the 
same.’ 

‘T see,’ said Julian in a mildly disheartened way. 

I heard no more just then. 

I could go on describing in detail how these two children 
continued to cement their friendship, by their mutual, 
though unavowed, exclusion of Humphrey and Fafa from 
their confidence; by their sympathy for Cedric; by their 
love of romance and adventure through which the William 
legend became a kind of established fact with them; by 
their aspiration towards similar ideals. For indeed Valie 
was the essence of Helmer. 

Soon enough Aunt Phyllis and her children left for 
Worcestershire. During that week-end Humphrey had 
wandered out after Valie, occasionally, in a manner which 


was pathetic to behold. She did exactly as she pleased 
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with him and yet his devotion was dog-like. She used 
him when it was convenient: it was he, for example, who 
held her up on Julian’s bicycle as Julian was not quite 
strong enough to do so himself. Sometimes he was 
the butt for her humour, but she was quickly moved 
to pity if she thought she had really hurt his feelings. 
I genuinely admired the dignity with which he allowed 
her to tease him; it was like that of a big dog whose 
assurance of his own strength is so complete, that he 
need never emphasise it. I marvelled at Sir Augustine’s 
uncharitable and unfair summing-up of the  boy’s 
character. 

Valie, Cedric, Julian and I were a band, a sacred 
brotherhood, founded on the ‘pretend’ that she and 
William were a king and queen. William was away 
at the war, Cedric was Court-poet, I was Court-minstrel, 
and Julian her own knight-at-arms and responsible to 
William, so she said, for her well-being. We lived this 
game all day without respite. She was a veritable 
tyrant. 

It is useless to relate at any great length how it came 
to pass that Ignazia Helmer herself went to Marden’s Close 
to fetch Valie back to London. I will only say that 
Humphrey, rather than his mother, used what influence 
he could with Lady Helmer on Ignazia’s behalf, that Valie 
herself pleaded with them all and that Cedric growled 
something to the effect that the woman who could bring 
a child like Valie into the world ought to be good enough 
for them. Suffice it that she appeared one bright morning, 
by the 11.10 train and that, strangely enough, she was 
accepted from the outset, by her hitherto prejudiced 
relatives. 

Immediately I realized that in this woman’s existence 
lay the explanation of Valie. She met Sir Augustine and 
Lady Helmer with smiling and childish assurance, as if 
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taking for granted that they would be delighted with 
her, as, no doubt they were. She was so utterly 
unlike either the shameless adventuress or the loose, 
conscienceless featherbrain they had imagined her to 
be, that their relief knew no bounds. ‘They had hugged 
their prejudices for so long and with such obstinacy 
that now, having made up their minds to accept 
her, they allowed her to conquer in triumph, out of 
a kind of gratitude in which was mingled an unmerited 
astonishment. 

When in the company of her Uncle and Aunt-in-law, 
Ignazia, although perfectly at ease in manner, did not let 
herself go as she did in the presence of the younger genera- 
tion. With Cedric she agreed admirably and the two 
would have veritable competitions in irony. I almost be- | 
lieve that Ignazia with her unhackneyed vocabulary could | 
be more scathing than Cedric, whose sarcasms took a more | 
elegant if equally outspoken turn. Her entire principle of | 
life was summed up in the following words: ‘Och, | have 
no theories. I go by instinct and intuition.’ ‘To this faith | 
she was completely true, even when, at times, it failed her 
as the cooler analyzing of a situation could not have failed 
her. Her besetting sin, as far as I could see, was a deliber- 
ate refusal on her part not to be swayed by impulses. She 
had few, if any, secrets of her own and seemed impatient 
of unnecessary reserve in others. She said it made for 
misunderstandings. Anything that came into her head she 
talked about to those she liked. Valie’s William became 
public property. She disliked mystery and did not think 
it added to beauty. When Valie was cross at having William 
discussed so openly, her mother exclaimed: ‘Oh, Valie, 
don’t pose! What does it matter? You tell everybody 
yourself. These two were more like sisters than mother 
and daughter, which fact ever so slightly scandalized Lady 
Helmer. 
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Ignazia criticised everybody and she knew she did 
so. ‘Ihe weaknesses for which she had the most contempt 
were “pose” and ‘cowardice’. The wish to give 
oneself importance, she said (‘of making oneself 
important’, as she more characteristically put it), caused 
half the troubles in this world: Andrew had always 
bitten off more than he could chew for the effect 
the bite would have. And cowardice, fear to which 
one succumbed, either physical or moral, caused the other 
half. Hence Valie’s hatred of fear, for she was grow- 
ing up beside someone to whom it appeared a heinous 
offence. 

I had never met any woman who took life more as she 
found it, who, unlike most women, was entirely unbiassed 
in her likes and dislikes of people by their liking or dis- 
liking her. Quite frankly, I have discovered that she 
always thought me a useless and rather uninteresting 
kind of curiosity, and the fact that I liked her made 
little or no difference to her opinion. Intrepidly she 
swam on through a sea of troubles, unpopularity, neglect 
and opposition, occasionally, I have heard, succumbing 
to black fits of suicidal despair which lasted twenty 
minutes or so, but with a childlike trust in providence 
and the belief that it was her duty to take an interest in 
life as it was. 

‘Ignazia,’ Cedric asked of her one day watching 
her face in repose, in the expression of which he 
detected a distinct wistfulness, ‘have you ever lost faith 
in humanity?’ 

She looked up with a quick smile, awakened from her 
day-dreams, 

“Oh, no,” she replied, ‘no, no.’ 

‘No?’ He smiled back. 

‘Oh, dear me, no,’ she assured him more brightly than 
ever, “I never had any.’ 
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“If I,’ said Cedric in measured tones, ‘had no faith at 
all in human nature, I would not have the will to 
live.’ 

*Oh, yes, you would,’ she replied cheerfully, ‘ you’d get 
interested in food and art and things like that.’ 

‘I do love humanity, though,’ Cedric continued. ‘I 
admire even if I deplore its patience and its courage, and 
the way it persists in trying to conquer itself and its lower 
nature. Sometimes I am sorry and sometimes I am glad 
that we are all alike; for we certainly are all alike—that 
is merely a platitude—and our apparent differences are only 
the outcome of environment and education. I really do 
think that most people are not educated at all, among the 
so-called educated classes particularly. "They are scarcely 
ever permitted, much less encouraged, to think deeply about 
anything, about themselves and their thoughts. When one 
knows oneself one can be pretty sure that, whatever people 
may have educated themselves to do through idealism, their 
instincts will behave in precisely the manner in which one’s 
own instincts would behave under similar circumstances. 
When I lie awake at night I often amuse myself by tearing 
away veil after veil until I reach the level, rock-bottom 
condition of mankind. Each one of us seeks a complement, 
and yet | feel that morally, spiritually there can be no peace 
for any of us until we realize that in that sphere we have 
no complements, that it is of no use to seek deeply, mentally, 
for an opposite sex. I feel that when we are stripped of 
every conceivable trapping of tradition, cerebral convention 
and custom, when our souls are naked, our instincts are 
the same. Each of us loves power; yet in everyone comes 
the desire at least once to be held in bondage. 

‘And where does all this psychologizing lead you?’ 
asked Ignazia whose features had assumed an air of 
mild impatience. ‘What do you gain by being so 
analytical? ’ 
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‘Amusement, mainly,’ Cedric replied. With a mis- 
chievous smile, he added: ‘ I have had some pleasant minutes 
lately in analyzing you.’ 

‘Really?’ Ignazia exclaimed, also smiling again, 

‘Yes I have discovered that you are quite uncivilized 
and, by choice, almost what I term uneducated, and as 
complete a Hottentot as your daughter. I love analyzing 
out of sheer vanity, I suppose, for after all, what else 
could be my object? Don’t we read good psychological 
novels out of vanity, for the pleasure of recognizing our- 
selves, as one would sit for hours before some picture In- 
trigued by its startling resemblance to oneself, and even 
secretly pleased about this resemblance? Appreciation 1s 
nearly always recognition. What we do not recognize we 
pass by. I see us all like so many lidless boxes looking for 
lids, positives looking for negatives. How can we, each of 
us being in himself a mass of contradictions, ever find our 
opposites? ’ 

Ignazia pulled a face indicating doubt. She sat silent 
for a minute and then came out with: ‘ That’s why I don’t 
care for novels at all. At the best they are only ourselves. 
What do they teach one? And they give one nothing; 
they only blur one’s instinctive vision.’ 

“A little reading is bad,’ agreed Cedric, * but for a wretch 
like myself books constitute life and adventure. Also some 
books clear my head. I read all kinds of books. And in 
them I try to make discoveries—not recognitions.” After 
a pause he added: ‘Of course you don’t care for novels, 
Ignazia, you uncivilized and “ uneducated” Hottentot! 
I don’t think you analyze anything from one end of the 
year to the other. Certainly you are always coming out 
with shrewd remarks that hit one on the head with their 
ruthless’ veracity, but you get there sharply and not 
by calm deduction. Ignazia, my love, what an instance 
Andrew was of the reversion-to-type theory when he 
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married you!’ And Cedric leant back in his chair and 
laughed. 

‘Reversion to type?’ 

‘Yes. You, possibly, are more Helmer than Andrew 
himself, No wonder Valie is what she is. Ignazia, how 
ou would love to bow the knee and submit to your 
husband! But feeling your own superiority so un- 
questionably, you make another child of him and are 
restless 

‘No, really,’ cried Ignazia, ‘I do believe in Andrew’s 
superiority in some things. To begin with he’s a genius, 
he paints 

‘Now, now, Ignazia,’ Cedric said slyly, ‘don’t tell me 
that if you’d had that pleasant voice of yours seriously culti- 
vated, you’d ‘ 

‘Och, my voice, what is that? Painting is crea- 
tive 

‘ Andrew’s painting?’ Cedric inquired ‘cruelly. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Nothing at all, Ignazia, except that I believe you do 
feel you are Andrew's superior, only you won’t admit it. 
‘Take it from me, it is better so, for you're a little bit like 
father and you couldn’t bear not to do things your way 
always and forever. You don’t mind carrying out Andrew’s 
wishes, but you like to carry them out In your manner. 
Why? Because you can’t help feeling Andrew’s manner 
would be wrong, muddlesome 

‘Oh, you and your eternal analysis!’ she interrupted a 
trifle angrily, ‘ what’s the use of it? It doesn’t help any- 
thing. Does it make anybody happier to face things and 
chew them over?’ 

Cedric sank back against his cushions and considered her 
calmly and with amusement. 

‘Tt’s true, Cedric, it’s true what I say! What’s the use 
of chewing things over? A suet pudding can be very nice, 
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but if you start taking it to bits to see where every ingre- 
dient comes from, you won’t be able to eat it in the end. 
Life’s like that. You start pulling it to bits and it drives 
you dotty. It’s true.’ 

Cedric began to laugh again, and soon Ignazia succumbed 
to his mirth and laughed too. When their laughter had 
died, she sat quietly for a time, seemingly lost in thought, 
then she rose suddenly, stretched her arms, and gathering 
her woollen scarf about her, said that she felt chilly and 
would go indoors. She offered to wheel Cedric in, but he 
declined, so she smiled at us both and disappeared by the 
French windows. 

Cedric mused in silence, then, as if recollecting my pres- 
ence suddenly, he looked up and rapped out: *T like that 
woman. I like her child. ‘They don’t live by books, they 
live by Life—as I should like to live. Action, you know. 
Ignazia’s all right but I hope she won’t get hurt—hurt by 
those who love her. ‘There’s no disillusionment in being 
hurt by people who dislike you, even by those you like 
yourself, but it’s bitter when those who profess to love you 
play the fool with you. Valie’s safer: she’s religious, 
believes in God and all that, lucky little devil; thinks 
everything, even suffering, is all for the best, and 
I vow she’ll always feel like that. God, indeed. I 
haven’t the heart to tell her what I think about God. 
So Ignazia has no use for books He broke off 
and looked me up and down. ‘Then with the suspicion 
of a sneer he said: ‘Some people have luck and don’t 
realize it. But what can Valie think God was at 
when he gave you your body and me mine and then 
swapped temperaments by accident, Mr. Ingraham? 
Tell me that?’ 


—— — 


———— — ——s— 
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§ VII 


During the year 1916, Valentina came once, and in the 
course of the following year, twice, to Marden’s Close. 
On her first return to us Ignazia accompanied her, but in 
1917, Valie came alone, first in the Spring and then in the 
Autumn, William, by some unfortunate accident, being 
absent both times. 

In the summer of that year, a short leave was given 
to William and he joined us at Harrogate whither 
Lady Helmer had gone to take the waters. ‘Towards 
the end of his vacation he spent a few days in 
London in order to visit his tailor and a couple of 
theatres, and he stayed at the house of the Charles 
Helmers in Kensington Palace Gardens, One sunny 
afternoon, so runs the tale, when turning out of Bond 
Street into Oxford Street with Humphrey Campbell, he 
almost collided with Ignazia, who, hot and perspiring, 
was finishing an afternoon’s shopping. Humphrey greeted 
her jovially, and struck by her harassed appearance, 
took pity on her and invited her to have tea with 
them at Gunters. So off marched Ignazia gaily, between 
William and Humphrey. She told them that Valie had 
remained at home by choice, playing the gramophone and 
dancing by herself, and voiced her sorrow over Valie’s 
evident disappointment when she would hear that she had 
missed meeting William through her own fault and lazi- 
ness. 

William had been informed of the legend Valie had 
attached to his name, but having laughed once and ex~- 
claimed: ‘ How priceless!’ he left it at that and made no 
further allusion to it later. Indeed it almost seemed to 
embarrass him. He and Ignazia found one another most 
agreeable and promised to meet again. When Valie heard 
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of her mother’s good luck, she was very cross and 
angry with herself and ‘There was hell to pay’ as 
Humphrey put it afterwards. Obviously Humphrey did 
the paying. 

I have heard one or two people say that Valentina 
Helmer was Humphrey Campbell’s mistress, and in each 
case very angrily denied any such scandalous relationship 
between them. Yet in my own mind there was never 
any doubt as to the correctness of the statement. 
If ever a man was mastered against his will by any 
woman who materially gave him nothing, Humphrey 
was that man. She was equally Cedric’s mistress, and 
I am not too certain she was not mine, Least of 
all was she Julian’s mistress, but no other living creature 
had any greater influence over him than she had; she 
was as much his mistress as any other woman. No one 
I have ever met traded with life as this girl did. She 
did not begrudge Life its ironies, and her fatalism seems 
fabulous, yet neither art nor science were her media. 
There are traces of her in unthought-of places, and yet 
of no definite thing can one say: ‘This was founded 
made or produced by Valentina Helmer.’ She was essen- 
tially a moving spirit behind facts and actions, a spirit in 
turn inspired and moved by another spirit—the shadow of 
her William. When she was a child she came to Cedric 
as a vision, to Julian as a surprise, to me as a miracle. 
Humphrey deplored her existence as he deplored the exist- 
ence of his own conscience; morally she was his conscience. 
She created more discomfort than anyone I had met before: 
a veritable pike in a carps’ pond. Any pond was a carps’ 
pond to her. Quite unintentionally she disturbed one’s 
complacency. 

In the month of October, 1917, I witnessed the 
first quarrel between Julian and Valie. Julian had 
turned on the gramophone and was playing a record 
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of Schumann’s Trdumeret (arranged as a violin solo) 
which bored Valie intolerably. We were in the 
morning-room before dinner, and she began to talk to 
me, telling me some joke or other, and at the end 
turned to Julian as well as to me for applause. Julian 
did not answer, and when she asked why he didn’t 
laugh, said coolly: ‘I wasn’t listening to you. I was 
listening to the music.’ 

‘Music?’ echoed Valie scornfully, stung by his 
manner. ‘Jerusalem, call that drawn-out wail music? 
Sorry, I didn’t know you liked that sort of sugar- 
plum.’ 

‘Obviously I do,’ he replied stiffly, ‘so I must apologize 
for my taste, my dear Valie. Ill take the record off at 
once.” He stopped the gramophone. 

‘Oh, don’t do that!’ she cried, contritely. 

‘Don’t mention it. You’re my guest,’ he answered. 

‘Oh, am I?’ Valie spun round and faced him. ‘ That 
was horrid, Julian,’ she said, ‘and it hurt. Did you mean 
to hurt me? I believe you did, you beast!’ 

‘Carry on, fire away,’ Julian retorted, putting his 
hands in his trouser-pockets, “you’re being most lady- 
like.’ 

‘I expect you think you’re a gentleman making me 
feel I’m not in my own home. Oh!’ She burst 
into tears. ‘Ill go home to-morrow!’ She ran from 
the room. 

‘Julian, I said, when we were alone, ‘that was cer- 
tainly a dreadful thing to say to one’s guest. It’s the kind 
of thing only a very rude and spoilt boy would say. You 
must apologize.’ 

‘But it was so awfully thoughtless of her to tell a joke 
just when I was listening to the gramophone!’ 

‘May be, but that didn’t excuse your reminding her 
that she was not in her own home.’ 
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Later in the evening I saw him sidle up to her and say 
he was sorry. To my surprise and consternation she did 
not show much gratitude over his self-abasement. * Sorry 
you said it,’ she told him. 

‘I’m sorry too, Valie, but I can’t not tell the truth, can 
I? When I see a thing one way I can’t pretend to see 
it any other.’ 

‘What d’you think would happen to you if you did 
pretend? D’you think you’d go to hell and burn 
forever?’ 

‘N-no, but I’d be uncomfortable.’ 

‘So just to be comfortable you’d hurt people and tell 
the truth?’ 

‘Look here, Valie, you don’t tell lies yourself, you 
know you don’t. Why don’t you if you think like 
that?’ 

‘Yes, why don’t I tell lies?’ Valie asked herself. 
‘You're right I s’pose. And yet you aren't. Oh, 
Julian, we’re not seeing things together like we did 
yesterday! I see you’re right, but I don’t fee! you're 
right.’ 

‘One can’t go by feelings. One must see,’ Julian 
argued ‘you ask Nicholas. We do mathematics and 
lab’ together and we agreed last week that one’s got to 
prove things right and not guess them. If one guesses 
them right they’re probably wrong and one can’t build 
on guesses.’ 

Valie, without any warning, burst into a passion of 
weeping. 

‘Oh, dearest Julian, do stop feeling like that, 
you'll never be happy! Run away from Marden’s 
Close or something and just feel. It’s because you're 
stuck in the same place with the same people—oh, 
Julian! We're really growing up different, we don’t 
see alike!’ 


~~ 
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He gazed at her moodily, in complete silence. When 
her sobbing grew less they looked at each other for a long 
time, a quaint expression of hostility passing between them; 
but soon the pity of this quarrel bridged the gulf and sud- 
denly they flung their arms around one another in a close 
embrace. 

‘Oh, Julian darling,’ Valie whispered still crying 
piteously and helplessly, ‘we don’t want to lose each 
other now we're growing up. Grown-ups are so lonely. 
Look at my Mummie and your father. We don’t want 
to walk on as if we were alone in the dark. It 
gives me the creeps to think of it. Not for me, for 
you. I'll be all right ’cos I can get inside the minds 
of people like I get inside those of Mummie and Cedric 
and Nicholas here. But you, you’re all cold and you 
shut me out. You Here her sobbing began 
again so that she could scarcely speak. ‘Oh, Julian, 
you called me a guest! And we’re like people who've 
only got each other and who lose each other and then 
they’re quite, quite alone.’ 

I saw that Julian wanted to cry too, but was controlling 
himself manfully. She had made clear to him what an 
excessively solitary spirit his was, and how unwise was his 
ruthless Helmer-like egoism; she had warned him against 
the pitfalls of his own temperament. She had also shown 
him, in her grief, that they were allowing circumstances 
and environment to force them apart. She lived in a world 
where tolerance was a necessity. At Marden’s Close any 
code could be stringent and dogmatic owing to the absence 
of actual material want of any kind. ‘The people here 
could impose upon themselves the strictest moral laws, know- 
ing they would not come into opposition with them. “They 
could cultivate their souls. Yet the very obeying of these 
laws made them break others, subtler and more human 
laws, on the rebound, as it were. 
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All this must have lain under Valie’s outburst. Sub- 
conscious fear of it made Julian terribly sad, and here- 
after made him cling with even greater obstinacy to the 
spar of his conservative principles. In his weakness he 
hardened. With the ecstasy of an ascetic he deliberately 
set out to become estranged from Valie as though 
she were a danger to him, although it must have pained 
him horribly to lose an old playmate who understood him 
so well. He did not expect to be understood, even 
by those whom he took the trouble to understand. In 
fact he might have resented any unasked-for sympathy 
of spirit. “The comprehension I gave him, for instance, 
he ignored; not out of unkindness, but really because 
he did not think about my vigilance over him. Also, 
for some reason or other, people have always made a 
point of ignoring me. This, to some extent, is for- 
tunate for it enables me to be present at conversations 
and scenes from which, with a more obtrusive personality, 
I would be debarred. 

In spite of the great bond of friendship between Julian 
and William, the younger brother had never troubled to 
discover whether William in his turn understood him equally 
well, William was entirely himself and quite human and 
delightful; he was so taken up with the business of living, 
that Julian hardly expected him to waste thought or con- 
centration on other people except in rather a superficial 
way. The law of his own being was all Julian had to 
guide him in the security of love and admiration by 
which he was surrounded. Intolerant of any weakness 
in himself, he became intolerant of weakness in others, 
judging, unfortunately, almost entirely by his own 
standards. And here Valie upset him. She appeared to 
exist quite happily without any particular law of her own, 
except that of sympathy and the very tolerance Julian 
so decried. 
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‘If you put up with rotten things in people it isn’t fair 
to the good people!” he exclaimed. 

‘How d’you know you're not being rotten in some 
people’s eyes?’ she queried relentlessly. “Some people may 
think you a rotten prig and awfully spoilt and—oh, lots of 
things. They could say you’re narrow-minded and con- 
ceited , 

‘No, not conceited, Valie. I don’t think I’m a very 
fine fellow at all. I don’t come anywhere near my idea 
of what’s right.’ 

‘I don’t see your idea of right is any more important 
than my idea of right.’ 

Julian sighed. ‘I can’t make you see that it doesn’t 
matter so long as you have got some idea of right. What 
I mean is that we can never be like what we were when 
we first met because we’ve both got different ideas now 
and we’ve simply got to respect each other’s ideas, It’s 
like saying one language is better than another. I 
don’t say that. What I do say is that they’re different 
languages.’ 

“Why don’t you try to learn other people’s languages 
then, just to know what they’re talking about?’ 

Julian looked at her doubtfully, then: * Dll master my 
own first,’ he said. 

The next morning Valie came down to breakfast looking 
pale, with dark shadows about the eyes. 

‘Have you been crying?’ Cedric asked her when we 
were all alone together. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied candidly, ‘I have. I want to go home. 
I’m lonely here. It’s Julian 
Julian sighed impatiently that he wished she wouldn’t. 

‘Wouldn’t what?’ asked Cedric, and the situation in all 
its strange subtlety was explained to him with as much 
coherence as possible. Cedric smiled and remarked that 
Ignazia would laugh at them. 
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‘But it’s more tragic than it looks,’ Valie argued. 

I was about to say something, but Cedric swept me aside 
magnificently. 

“No, it’s not,’ he replied, ‘and one day, as I know 
you, Valie, you'll shrug your shoulders at more tragic 
things than the loss of a perfect understanding. You'll 
find you won’t want to marry because you'll revolt at the 
idea of bounding your horizon by the view-point of one 
man.’ 

At this juncture he settled down to a complete summing 
up of Valie’s character as he saw it. I give it here to the 
best of my ability. Unless my memory plays me any tricks, 
it was something to this effect: ‘ There’s something so pre- 
cocious about you that mentally you'll be grown-up, well on 
the road and away by the time sex comes knocking at your 
door, And then sex and marriage will seem to bear 
preciously little on each other. You'll love some men for 
some things and some men for others and you'll break your 
heart that the man you love most will want to narrow you 
down. ‘The choice will come. If you’re an almighty fool 
and coward you'll marry the man; if you’re as brave as 
you look you'll marry Life and continue to watch and 
study and be. Love and friendship will grow less 
and less important, you'll grow callous and less 
appalled by pain although you may even understand it 
better. You'll meet more people, that’s the trouble, 
more kinds of people, and lead several lives; and then 
people who only lead one life will bore you. They 
won’t bore you as curiosities but you won’t be able to 
stick them as permanent companions. Already you are 
leading two kinds of life, one in your own home in Bays- 
water and one when you’re here. From what you've 
told me you led another life when you were small in 
Italy and then in Bavaria.’ 

Valie gazed at him, perhaps without quite grasping 
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the implication of his address. He continued: * That's 
what’s come between you and Julian: experience. 
He’s got Marden’s Close ingrained in him, he’s never 
moved, and quite possibly he never will. He'll carry it 
with him to South America and China, unless he takes 
care; he’ll be an edifice founded on Helmer’s & Co., the 
foundation-stone laid by Mr. Stefan Helmer; his body 
will move and his mind won’t, except in circles, his own 
circles. When he travels to Italy, he'll stay at a first- 
class hotel, and in Honolulu he’ll do the same, and in 
Switzerland the same again, meeting the same class of 
person everywhere. He won’t be able to help it any 
more than you'll be able to help being blown all over 
the map of conditions. You may live in England for 
the rest of your life but you'll always remain uprooted, 
Your friends will vary from Hungarian princes, Helmers 
and Campbells to shabby painters and gypsy peasants, 
nuns and actors. When in the country, you'll some- 
times stay at second-rate inns with fleas and no bath- 
rooms. One travels, not by covering mileage, but by 
changing atmosphere. Julian will take his atmosphere 
with him, you will project yourself into your surroundings. 
Life will be like a vivid dream to you: every now and again 
you will wake up and find yourself. But Julian will never 
forget himself for an instant; he will dominate and create 
his centre always. Little by little you’ll come to take all 
these things for granted, Valie, and then they won't appear 
so tragic.’ 

I was grateful, now, for being considered no more than 
a piece of furniture. Cedric would never have held forth 
thus had he been conscious of my presence. 

‘I won’t become like that!’ cried Julian, who had also 
forgotten me. 

“Yes, you will, unless you try terribly hard not to. 
William won’t, because he’s a sailor, and 1 shan’t because 
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I read all kinds of books and I know the danger. But 
you will unless > and here he changed his banter- 
ing tone for one of brutality— unless you take the 
trouble to wade through books that are distasteful to you 
because they contradict your point of view. You'll 
become an exquisite young La-di-dah before you know 
where you are, with little pigeon-holes all over your 
brain,’ 

‘Hush, Cedric,” Valie cautioned him, * you're making 
him sound too dreadful.’ 

‘No, I’m not. We'll love him just the same. And 
you, my little dove, you’ll become a Wangler unless you're 
careful. You'll begin to adopt the cosy theory of Why Not 
that may lead you anywhere. Don’t cry. It may be more 
comfortable, for all we know. ‘Too soon nothing will 
seem tragic or terrible. “It’s Life” you'll say to every- 
thin ; 

‘T won’t! Never, never! And if my William comes 
along I’ll love him because he won’t want to coop me 
up, and we'll understand each other and other people 
too!’ 

‘Are you sure you won’t lose yourself? Promise? ’ 

‘Never, I'll always be the same.’ 

‘My God,’ cried Cedric, * you don’t know what you’re 
saying !’ 

‘Ido. ll grow bigger but I won’t chuck William and 
you and Julian ever. If you stay in the same place and I 
travel, as you say, I'll always come back to you on long 
yisits and bring my world along with me for you to have a 
look at—especially Julian. So he’ll never be quite stuck 
in the same rut—lI’ll show him different views even if he 
doesn’t like them. ‘That’s what I’IJ do, Julian. But you 
mustn’t stop loving me.’ 

‘1 won’t stop loving you,’ mumbled Julian. 

‘Even if we don’t talk the same language?’ 
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That settled, there was peace that day, with Valie’s 
promise to remain the pike in the carps’ pond. But Valie 
went about as though she had forever bidden farewell to 
someone very dear. She did not know that she had merely 
travelled some more. 


PART II 


CHAPTER V 


I9I7~-1919 
§1 
RANCES CAMPBELL had received her early educa- 


tion at the hands of an accomplished if somewhat 
dessicated maiden-lady of excellent breeding. During the 
long winter afternoons this lady and her charge would 
sit before a scorching gas-fire and work together; the 
electric light would cast a warm glow over the entire 
room; outside the barred windows of the schoolroom 
(which was on the third floor), lay London, or more 
correctly Hyde Park, enveloped in a golden fog. This 
was Fafa’s home: she still felt an affection for the 
shiny brown linoleum, the round table covered with its 
green silk-plush, crimpy-fringed coverlet, the Botticelli 
Primavera over the mantel-piece. During her child- 
hood, the room had always smelt strongly of tndia-rubber, 
for her teacher preferred to erase the mistakes from 
Fafa’s exercise-books to spoiling the appearance of a page 
by scratching out. As high as the second floor, in the 
luxurious house in Kensington Palace Gardens, there 
were two staircases, one the Main staircase, wide, and 
thickly carpeted, the other the Back staircase, which the 
servants used; but beyond the second floor, the luxury of 
two staircases ceased; that is to say, the Main staircase 
died an ignominious and sudden death, while the narrow, 
wooden steps appertaining to the domestic quarters, at 
this jucture donned a better quality carpet and continued 
to the top of the house. Fafa used to feel that once she 
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had left the dignity of the Main staircase behind, a new 
life began for her. She saw herself in the réle of a youthful 
Heloise, patiently learning her Greek and Latin from a 
wise and erudite old nun. Her instructress was indeed 
wise. She found in Fafa an intelligent and attentive pupil 
who soon realized that a nodding acquaintance with the 
classics would only add another valuable and charming 
weapon to her armoury of originality. Assiduously Fafa 
learned from Miss Meredith (that was her name) all about 
the Holy Roman Emperors. At the age of fifteen she quoted 
from Horace: 


‘Integer Vitae, scelerisque purus’ 


and juggled modestly with names like Blake and John 
Donne, Cervantes and Til Eulenspiegel. On certain after- 
noons Fafa would emerge from the india-rubber-smelling 
schoolroom with smooth hair and clean hands and, in the 
manner of her heroine, Heloise, astonish visitors to the 
house by her remarkable accomplishments. She was 
naturally soft-voiced and quiet, her eyes were often 
downcast and melancholy, her smile was timid and 
sweet. Yes, Miss Meredith had taught her well, and 
she was grateful to Miss Meredith and never forgot 
her. She often said that she owed everything to Miss 
Meredith, and on her birthdays she wrote to her or sent 
her presents. 

At the age of sixteen she went to a finishing-school in 
Hove, kept by a Frenchwoman of noble birth. Miss 
Meredith had proved a most successful carpenter: the work- 
manship of Fafa’s mind was splendid; but now the polish 
and decoration must be applied, and the good lady at Hove 
was entrusted with this task of intellectual upholstery and 
veneer. All the learning in the world would be of no 
use if a young woman’s acquaintances would find them- 
selves constantly knocking their elbows on the corners 
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of her mental superiority. Learning would not, in that 
case, be an asset, but a hindrance. The technique of 
presentation was thereupon taught to Fafa and, at the 
age of eighteen, she found herself a cultivated and 
delightful debutante who could, with immense tact, some- 
times lead one or two of her friends beyond the Main 
staircase, up to her own funny little schoolroom, half 
laughing at herself. ‘They were forced to take her 
seriously because she laughed at herself in this modest way. 
Then, slowly, they would be allowed to realize that Fafa 
Campbell was really a highbrow in disguise, but such a 
delightful highbrow that you would never notice it unless 
you knew. 

Mrs. Charles Helmer was inordinately proud of her 
daughter, Mr. Charles Helmer himself was pleased with 
her. He disliked children on the whole but no man in his 
senses could take exception to Fafa. His wife smiled to 
herself and said that men did not realize how much a 
person’s popularity depended on the right sort of educa- 
tion. She was pleased with both her children; they were 
obviously prodigies. Augustine was an idiot, ruining 
two perfectly good boys, bringing them up as cranks. 
And as for Andrew’s child, that poor little girl—and such 
a nice little girl, if she were only being properly brought 
up . . . she was being ruined. Charles Helmer was told 
that he must do something about her; she was his only 
grandchild. 


Valentina Helmer’s first school was a convent in a village 
in Lower Bavaria. Until her eleventh year she had not 
attended any school, but had taken lessons in Italian, Italian 
history and elementary arithmetic from a schoolmistress in 
Varenna, on the Lake of Como. Ignazia, her mother, had 
taught her to read and write French; Andrew, her father, 
had taught her English and drawing. Ignazia had also 
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taught her music and the elements of European History, 
including the History of England. So much for Valie’s 
lessons. The rest of her knowledge she had picked up 
from her parents’ friends and by keeping her eyes and ears 
open, The jargon of art and music was common in the 
Andrew Helmers’ homes, in England and abroad; she be- 
came familiar with the names of the great composers and 
players, with the terms and expressions of artists. She knew 
without knowing that she knew. She heard discussions 
daily, and although she paid little heed to the stormy philo- 
sophical arguments that often went on around her, she 
gradually assimilated bits and pieces of knowledge that 
were foreign to other children of her age. Often, in the 
morning, when her father was painting, she would read 
the newspaper aloud to him. When she was small she 
did not trouble to understand what she was reading; as 
she grew older, she became more interested in what went 
on in the world. ‘The majority of books continued to 
bore her, but she usually knew what books were receiv- 
ing public attention at the moment, through hearing her 
father and his friends talk. She knew names and plots 
and themes; had she wished to cheat and show off she 
could have done so with comparative facility. Both 
Andrew and Ignazia had an innate horror of bohemianism. 
Ignazia said: ‘When people are ashamed to say they 
don’t mind dirt and don’t want to wash, they say “ We 
are bohemians”.’ Valie, at an early age, had undertaken 
to look after the dining-room and to keep the ‘studio’ 
tidy; she pestered her parents for money to buy flowers, 
she saw that there were ash-trays, she removed stray 
newspapers. 

They had a certain number of friends who came to their 
house several times a month and talked or played music. 
While they entertained themselves by their own conversa- 
tion, Ignazia and Valie served them in silence and listened. 
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The two women knew nothing out of books: they learnt 
through hearing. Ignazia had always learnt through hear- 
ing and Ignazia was not an ignorant woman; when she 
said that she was not a femme savante, she meant that she 
had studied very little, but not that she had not learnt very 
much. She had certainly learnt, and now Valie followed 
in her footsteps. 

To Ignazia had come the offer of a first-class education 
for her daughter. Charles Helmer wrote to Andrew and 
Ignazia saying that he realized the necessity of giving his 
grand-daughter a suitable upbringing. He had talked the 
matter over with his wife and she would visit Ignazia and 
discuss the question of a good boarding-school, It was 
impossible for a child of her age to remain in London; 
it was equally wrong for an only child to be brought up 
alone. It was obvious that the solution of the problem 
was a school in the country. Ignazia’s heart began to 
beat and she found herself trembling. She spoke to Valie 
about it. She discussed a school at Eastbourne with 
Mrs. Charles Helmer. ‘Then came what Valie called ‘the 
snag’. She was to spend three weeks of every summer 
vacation at the Charles Helmers’ house in Worcestershire, 
and a week at Christmas and Easter with her grandfather’s 
family. 

So that was it! cried Ignazia; they merely wanted to 
take the child away altogether! Oh, no, she was no 
fool. “Io begin with she was not a believer in boarding- 
schools for girls of Valie’s temperament, for Valie was 
essentially domesticated, but she was perfectly ready to 
put her objections on one side as long as she remained 
the main influence in her child’s life. They wished to 
deprive her of her rights as a mother, to buy Valie al- 
together, yes? Oh, no, not at all. To Valie she said: 
‘They can go to hell.” To her father-in-law she put 
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Mrs. Charles Helmer argued. This artistic atmosphere 
was not good for the child, it was not normal; all these 
artists and strange people. . . . When Ignazia pointed 
out that Andrew was the only painter in their particular 
milieu, that their circle comprised such brilliant young 
authors as Alan Gregorie, such musicians as Girolamo 
Salvati and Naomi Cator, Mrs. Charles Helmer did 
not quite know what to answer. ‘To hear these people 
dissertate on literature and music was certainly as good 
as having piano-lessons and lessons in English compos- 
‘tion from the worthiest of spinsters. Ah, well, Ignazia 
helped her out, perhaps she meant that the tone of 
the house in Talbot Road was one of great freedom; 
meals were not always punctually served, one did not 
always rise at exactly the same hour, one used the kitchen 
as if it were a room in the house, instead of regarding 
it as a strange and eerie den, only fit for servants and 
such curious animals. Ignazia regretted to spoil Mrs. 
Charles Helmer’s illusions about the artistic life; there 
were few irregular meals at Talbot Road, Valie was in 
bed early and rose at eight o'clock; Bertha was no slut, 
but a dignified old woman, who served at the table in a 
black dress with a black alpaca apron and knew her 
place, in spite of all the familiarity in the world. They 
were poor, but they were not bourgeois ; they were artists 
but they were not slipshod. If Charles Helmer wished 
to judge Valie for himself, she would go and stay with 
him for a week. 

Charles Helmer was angry. He sent Andrew, Ignazia 
and their brat to the devil and refused to take any further 
interest in them. It was his wife who arranged to pay 
any bills in connection with Valie’s schooling. Ignazia 
shrugged her shoulders and Valie was sent to a day- 
school of comparative mediocrity until she was fifteen 
years old. 
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At the age of fifteen, Valie resumed her old life. She 
had learnt at her school that she knew nothing that 
was worth knowing. She told her astonished geography 
teacher that Vladivostock was in the Ukraine, and that 
Carthage was the capital of Phoenicia; she spoke French 
fluently and correctly, but when she wrote out her 
irregular verbs she made horrible mistakes. When her 
form-mistress dictated ‘archipelico’ for archipelago, she 
wrote archipelico and was told that she was a bad speller. 
Indeed she found spelling in English terribly difficult; she 
was the worst speller in her form. When she informed 
her teacher that there was a law in Germany that for- 
bade more than a certain percentage of alcohol in the 
beer, the only remark she received, with a pinched smile, 
was: ‘Is that so?’ And when, forgetting herself in her 
eagerness to be friendly, she talked about vineyards and 
maize-fields and Hungarian forests, Italian art-galleries 
and German Opera-houses, she was told not to show off 
and be a prig. She heard the word prig more than 
once. It haunted her. In her dreams it rose up before 
her: prig, prig; PRIG. She grew afraid of herself, of 
everything she knew. Sometimes she said: “Oh, hell!’ 
and let herself go, used the longest words she could find, 
hurled herself into the most complicated of arguments, 
defiant, awkward, passionate. She would show people that 
she was no child, that she would not be put upon. Then 
her friends smiled, and she knew that they found her 
more than ever disagreeable, gloomy and rampageous. 
At other moments she was tentative, every opinion she 
expressed was preceded by an apology. She felt she had 
no poise; she wrung and twisted her hands so that they 
grew red and looked large, as if they scarcely belonged 
to her body. She knocked furniture about when she 
moved, she dropped cups of tea, she interrupted grown-up 
people; she was gawky, rugged, lean, and her legs were 
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abnormally long. Her eagerness and earnestness were 
pathetic. She also had moments of ecstasy that made her 
beautiful; her enthusiasms were deep and heartfelt and 
exalted her. She laughed loudly and she wept a great 
deal and fairly often. 

Month by month and day by day the name of William 
Helmer passed her lips less frequently; and by the 
time she was sixteen those around her imagined she 
had taught herself to smile at the legend she had woven 
around him in her early infancy. Ignazia watched keenly 
and silently, critical, understanding, sympathetic. Valie 
would come through it all right. 


§u 


One rainy day in June, 1919, Ignazia Helmer’s friend, 
the singer Naomi Cator, Naomi’s ten-year-old twins, and 
Ethna Mahony, a young actress, were shown into Andrew's 
studio. Ignazia and Valie were out and Bertha, having let 
them, all four, into shelter from the wind and rain outside, 
gave them Ignazia’s message: Madam had found there was 
some urgent shopping to be done and would be home soon 
after half past four. Would the ladies mind waiting? Mrs. 
Cator said they would certainly wait, handed Bertha her 
dripping umbrella and smiled up at the old woman who 
smiled back. Miss Mahony, a slender girl of some twenty- 
four years of age, with strange slanting eyes, had no umbrella, 
and was soaked. She avoided Bertha’s gaze and seated her- 
self opposite her companion. ‘The two ladies looked out 
of the window and then at one another significantly, for, 
although it was June, wind and rain were lashing the 
branches and leaves of an un-pruned maple-tree against the 
window-panes. 

‘Buh!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cator with a shudder. 
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‘I love it,’ murmured Miss Mahony softly, ‘it’s 
queer.’ 

Bertha stood by the door hesitating; then somewhat 
briskly, and with an obvious effort, she said: ‘Take 
your tings off, Miss Mahony, and I'll dry them in the 
kitchen.’ 

“Pm all right, thank you, Bertha,’ replied Miss 
Mahony with an air half of offended pride and half of 
furtiveness. 

* Fairy vell (very well),’ exclaimed Bertha with an almost 
imperceptible sniff and left the room. 

‘I have never met anyone who frightens me the 
way Bertha does,’ Ethna Mahony confessed to Mrs. 
Cator, as she wriggled out of her coat, after Bertha’s 
exit. 

* That Miss Mahony,’ Bertha in turn had said to Ignazia 
some days before, ‘I tink she’s so unfrently. She hasn’t 
never got a smile nor notting.’ 

Ethna Mahony sat quite still and stared at a portrait 
of Fafa opposite her. She possessed a rare quality 
of repose and when she spoke only her lips moved. 
‘What an aggravatingly clever picture that is,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I wish Andrew wouldn’t paint portraits. But 
is the renowned Fafa really so like that film-star Lillian 
Gish?’ 

‘The image of her. I don’t see her beauty at all— 
Fafa’s. She irritates me till I could scream. She’s artificial 
and affected and everything’s done for effect.’ 

* But even Valie admits she is beautiful.’ 

*Valie has the queerest taste. No, I’m afraid I don’t 
care for Fafa. Humphrey, of course, is a lamb; I’ve 
got something to tell you about him later—no, Mavis 
darling, don’t touch those paints—but I’ll break the 
news when Ignazia and Valie return. He’s such a kind 
creature,’ 
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‘Oh, Humph! A queer, nice fellow,’ said Ethna, ‘it 
makes me want to laugh, though, the way he gazes at Valie, 
so adoringly. Poor fellow! And she doesn’t take the 
slightest notice of him.’ 

‘Oh, I think she’s beastly to him,’ replied Naomi, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, “Mavis darling, did you hear Mummy 
tell you not to touch those paints—? And if I were Valie 
I should certainly marry him in a few years’ time—Bobby, 
stop pulling Mavis’s hair at once—you’ve heard about him 
entering the firm of Helmers? ’ 

Fthna nodded and there was a pause. With her chin 
resting on her fists, her elbows on her knees, she stared in 
front of her, then said slowly: ‘Some people prefer not to 
sell their souls for security.’ 

‘But Valie loves him really, of course she does.’ 

‘[’m not so sure,’ said Ethna, ‘I’m not sure at 
all.’ 

‘OF course she does. She torments him; one only 
torments people one loves Children don’t fight.’ 

Ethna replied with decision: *I don’t think so,’ but 
Naomi laughed assuringly. ‘My dear, 1 know. When 
you've had my experience of life and love, you'll see how 
right I am.’ For Naomi was one of the many who make 
a habit of disarming one by pitting their earlier date of 
birth against any argument. 

‘Ignazia is very late,’ said Ethna, peering out of the 
windows at the rain, ‘ but she’s often late like this. Valie 
is with her, I daresay. Sing to me, Naomi. Sing some 
Schubert.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mummie!’ cried the children in unison. 
Little Mavis added: ‘Sing “The Land of Nod”, 
Mummie!’ 

Naomi rose slowly and, with a smile of consent, 
went over to the piano and opened it. She played 
some chords and Ethna sighed with pleasure. Naomi 
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treated a key-board as if she loved it, and by love alone 
mastered It. 

‘One doesn’t torment what one loves,’ said Ethna 
dreamily, following her own trend of thought, ‘that isn’t 
love.’ 

* Apropos of- >” enquired Naomi, still playing. 

‘Valie and Humph. You and that piano.’ 

‘You’re very young, Ethna darling.” Naomi spoke 
through the music. ‘There’s a lot of cruelty in love. 
Men and women are strange things.’ 

‘I don’t believe love is so strange. Sex is strange. And 
even that isn’t when it’s considered purely physiologically. 
I’m talking about love now. ‘The real thing is so com- 
pletely unmistakable.’ 

‘You can’t divide them.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Love between man and woman, I sup- 
pose, nearly always brings sex, but sex isn’t by any means 
always love.’ 

Naomi laughed and did not reply. She began to sing 
Schubert’s ‘ Du bist die Ruh ’, her children standing on either 
side of her. 

Toward the end of the song Ignazia and Valie returned 
from their shopping expedition, but hearing the music, 
waited at the door of the studio until it ceased. Then, 
uttering profuse apologies, they entered the room and greeted 
their guests. 


§ 11 


Soon Bertha brought in the tea and some hot buttered 
toast, and while Ignazia poured the tea, her four guests 
helped themselves and one another, and questioned her about 
Andrew. 

‘ Look, that’s his latest perpetration,’ Ignazia said, waving 
a piece of toast in the direction of Fafa’s portrait. 
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‘TL think it’s wonderful,’ Valie added, ‘but it’s beastly, 
beastly clever. It isn’t Fafa as she is now, but as she'll 
be in ten years’ time.’ She walked up to the picture and 
stood facing it. ‘ Yes, it’s beastly. I never knew Daddie 
could paint like that.’ 

‘Och, it’s almost a caricature,’ exclaimed Ignazia. 

‘That’s the face of a complete egoist, remarked Ethna 
Mahony. 

‘Yes,’ said Valie, * Fafa ts writing a novel, they tell me, 
I suppose it’s all about herself as she thinks she Is.’ 

‘Oo-er, pussy!’ exclaimed Naomi. 

‘Lucky Fafa,’ returned Valie quietly. 

‘Lucky?’ echoed Ignazia. 

‘Yes, And lucky Daddie who paints, and lucky Ethna 
with a career ahead of her, and lucky, lucky, lucky Naomi 
with a lovely voice that can sing ‘“* Du bist die Ruh ” like 
that when ever she feels like it. And lucky Mummie too, 
because she does like being my Mummie and looking after 
Daddie : 

‘And poor, unlucky Valie,? mimicked Ignazia impa- 
tiently, ‘ anyone would think fate had been dreadfully unkind 
to you.’ 

‘] didn’t say that,’ she replied warmly. ‘ But can't 
even write my diary, I find it so difficult, and I haven't 
inherited either Daddie’s talent or your voice. And if I 
tried to act I should always want to alter the words to make 
them natural to me, or to say what I'd say. Anyhow, I 
haven’t got a vocation for art, and I don’t suppose I’ve got 
one for wifehood or motherhood as you have, or anything. 
I’m just a washout.’ 

‘My dear child!” Naomi cried, ‘ you aren’t even seven~ 
teen yet. Ignazia, how can you allow her to talk like that? 
You ought to be spanked, Valie.’ 

‘You must be bilious or sleepy. Don’t make yourself 
interesting.’ 
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Valie did not reply, but turned to the window and 
looked out across the street. She found herself wanting 
to cry. 

‘ Are you in love, darling? ’ enquired Naomi, ‘ I do hope 
not. It causes such complications. You oughtn’t to think 
about it yet.’ 

‘Y’m not troubling my head about love, Naomi. Do 
understand me. I’m troubling about work and all that 
goes on in the world that I seem incapable of taking any 
part in. I’m so afraid of growing up useless like Fafa 
or her mother and Aunt Elisabeth—and dozens of women 
I meet. If I were a boy Mummie and Daddie would 
worry about me; because I am a girl my inactivity 1s 
taken for granted. And that’s all wrong. I’m _ being 
thrown into a position in which I shall be forced to “ sing 
for my dinner” like so many women I know She 
faced them. 

‘Sing for your dinner?’ asked Ethna. 

‘Yes. Nothing to do with your profession, Naomi.’ 
She laughed suddenly; then continued earnestly: “In 
the lower classes and in the middle classes too, women 
work for their dinners—they get paid in dinners, not 
in money like men do—and they’re told they’re “ kept 7 
which is such a joke. If a working man wants some 
one to cook and sew and clean for him and he gets a 
servant he gets hooted at for extravagance, but if he 
marries his drudge and doesn’t pay her any wages at 
all, she’s supposed not to fee] she’s been done out of 
them—Jjust because he gets a bed-fellow thrown into 
the bargain ‘ 

‘Valie!? Naomi exclaimed. 

‘Don’t be squeamish, Naomi,’ Valie returned, ‘ but she 
does get done out of wages. How much do you think 
Mummie would be worth in wages as chef-housekeeper to a 
big establishment? How much do you think Daddie would 
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have to pay a cook-housekeeper with her capabilities? 
And he gets her companionship as well. And_ she’s 
told she’s “kept” by her husband! My God! All he 
does is to incapacitate her from earning her own money 
directly.’ 

Outside, in the street, a newspaper-vendor was shouting 
the news. A yellow placard with black lettering, which 
he wore like an apron, fluttered in the wind, and he clutched 
an armful of newspapers. 

‘What’s he shouting?’ asked Naomi, politely smothering 
a yawn. 

Her son, Bobby, rushed to the window and tried to 
decipher the words on the placard. ‘A naeroplane, 
Mummie, I think,’ he said, ‘it’s crashed or something. I 
can’t make out what’s on the placard.’ 

‘Andrew will be back soon,’ Ignazia said, ‘He always 
brings a paper.’ 

‘By the way,’ Naomi began, ‘I’ve got my own very 
important news to give you. I haven’t had a chance to 
tell you yet. ‘That dear boy, Humphrey, has actually 
persuaded his step-father partly to back my recital at 
the beginning of July! Isn’t that splendid? Isn’t he 
a dear?’ 

‘Valie ought to marry him,’ piped Mavis. “Oh, do 
marry him, Valie, and I’ll be your bridesmaid! Do!’ 

‘I don’t love him,’ answered Valie, blushing 
angrily, ‘don’t be so silly, Mavis. I’m too young to 
marry.’ 

‘When I grow up, I’ll marry a rich man with 
a motor-car,’ stated the enfant terrible that was 
Mavis. 

‘You can have Humphrey,’ replied Valie with a 
sniff. 

‘But he’s yours. He loves you. Doesn’t he, 
Mummie!? ’ 
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‘Thanks for the gift. You can have him all the 
same.” 

‘Hush, Mavis darling!’ laughed Naomi, ‘ you mustn’t 
say those things. Where did you hear about rich men with 
motor-cars ?’ 

Mavis put her head on one side and crept over to 
Valie. 

‘Go on about your recital, please,’ Ignazia requested. 
‘I’m awfully pleased to hear you've got the rest of the 
backing.’ 

‘I tell you, Humph has induced Mr. Helmer to 
put down half the money. I’m so excited about 
It ¥ 

‘1 knew all about it yesterday,’ said Valie quietly. 

‘What?’ exclaimed Naomi. 

‘Perhaps I oughtn’t to tell you. But last night Humph 
told me he’d induced grandfather to fork out. I was 
so glad, but I didn’t know whether I was supposed to 
know.’ 

‘Catch Humphrey not letting Valie know he’d done 
something for which he could be praised,’ remarked Ignazia 
contemptuously. 

‘Oh, I don’t think he felt about it like that at all,’ said 
Ethna. 

‘Neither do I,’ added Naomi. 

Ignazia shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Mummie, may I sell programmes at your concert?’ 
asked Mavis, excitedly. 

‘Yes, darling, hush,’ answered Naomt soothingly. 

‘Humph has become such a man since he’s gone into 
Helmer’s,’ Valie said, ‘ I’ve never known any boy of his 
age less like a boy and more like a man than Humph. I 
hear he’s marvellous in Helmer’s.’ 

‘He never was a boy,’ Ignazia informed them. ‘He'll 
make a splendid business-man. D’you know, I would 
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have made an excellent business-woman if I'd had the 
chance? ’ 

* I quite believe it,’ said Ethna. 

In the street the newspaper-boy was again shouting some- 
thing to the effect that something or other was lost; but 
through the raucous bawl of his delivery no more than 
“loss of ’ was discernible. 


‘Loss of what?’ puzzled Valie. ‘Shall I find out?’ 


§iv 


At that moment Andrew entered the room. He stood 
inside the door a moment, hesitating, a puzzled frown on 
his face as he eyed the company. In one hand he held a 
newspaper, while with the other hand he caressed his beard. 
For an imperceptibly short moment he looked as if he 
had come upon strangers and was making an effort to 
collect himself. During that moment his eyes met 
Valie’s and read a question in them which he did not 
understand. 

‘ Daddie!’ cried his daughter and ran to kiss him, ‘ what 
is that boy shouting? ’ 

He did not answer, but cheerfully held out a hand to 
Bobby and, sitting down, drew Mavis on to his knee, it 
being a habit with Andrew to take to himself any child in 
the room; smiling absent-mindedly, he ran his fingers 
through the little girl’s hair. Perching herself on the arm 
of his chair, Valie noticed that he seemed more preoccupied 
and much less jaunty than usual. 

‘ Daddie,” insisted Valie, ‘ what’s he shouting? Is it an 
aeroplane crash?’ 

‘No, no, not an aeroplane; submarine’s been sunk.’ 

‘My God!’ Ignazia exclaimed, ‘where?’ 

‘Oo, Uncle Andrew, where?’ clamoured the children. 
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Andrew replied that the submarine was said to have left 
Scapa Flow the previous day. 

‘What happens to them if they don’t come up?’ asked 
Mavis. 

‘They drown, silly,’ said her brother. 

‘Oh, I hope so,’ whispered Valie and turned away. The 
fate of the submarine crew was one on which she dared not 
speculate. She found that her heart was beating and that 
in some strange way her whole body was tingling. ‘A 
submarine—how did it happen?’ 

‘On a trial trip. They don’t know yet what’s hap- 
pened to her. Missing.’ 

‘Is there any hope of its being found?’ asked 
Ethna. 

‘There’s always hope.’ 

Ignazia inquired as to how long a man could live in a 
submerged submarine. Andrew did not know, but guessed 
about two days. A day had already gone. ‘here were 
still twenty-four hours in which to save them. Personally 
he doubted the possibility of salvage. 

‘But what a terrible thing!’ Naomi breathed, aghast. 

‘Yes, it’s a terrible thing,’ he agreed. ‘ Poor blighters.’ 

‘Does anyone know who are the missing men?’ Valie 
in turn, questioned. 

‘It was a picked crew, as the trip was a kind of “ joy 
ride? one might say. “The later edition of the paper will 
tell us. This is the afternoon edition 

Valie sighed. Naomi rose and prepared to take leave 
of Ignazia. ‘It’s getting near the children’s supper-time,’ 
Naomi said. Ethna also rose and picked up her gloves 
and her coat. As she kissed Valie good-bye she squeezed 
her hand. The children, all at once curiously subdued 
in spirit, allowed themselves to be dressed in their mackin- 
tosh coats and kissed, without saying a word. Andrew 
saw the little party to the door, and Valie started to follow 
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when the ringing of the telephone-bell attracted her attention. 
With a few words of apology and final leave-taking to her 
friends, she ran into the dining-room and picked up the 
receiver. 

It was Humphrey speaking. He was stammering in an 
obvious state of embarrassment: ‘I’ve got something to 
tell your father, and your mother and—oh, yes, and 
you, too, but I don’t want to tell you over the 
telephone—though I don’t see why I shouldn’t. Have 
you seen—have you heard about the submarine—in 
the papers? W-w-well, I’ve an idea I know—we know 
someone——who went down in her—of course, I’m not 
sure : 

‘What?’ 

‘Are you there? Hullo! Someone we know, I believe 
went down in the M.24.—They’ve had the news at 
Marden’s Close, I think, but I’m not sure 

‘William Helmer,’ said Valie as if she were playing at 
some incredibly horrible guessing-game. 

‘Yes’ A silence followed. ‘I say—Are you theret 
Hullo : 

But Valie had replaced the receiver, and now stood up 
stiffly, staring in front of her. She was trembling, the 
colour drained from her face, a pain in her stomach, her 
hands ice-cold and wet with sweat. William Helmer was 
down in the M.24., and it had occurred to her as a ghastly 
possibility the minute Humphrey had mentioned the sub- 
marine. Such a thing was possible. In_ possibility lay 
fear, and fear made one tremble. Possibility was fear. 
1t was true that William was in the M.24. and she had 
always known it. Ever since Andrew had come in 
with the newspaper, the idea had begun to germinate 
in her head and all the time it must have remained 
there, quite subconsciously, for it was the shock of a 
seconded fear, not that of surprise, which overcame 
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her. Her head felt strangely empty, her lips dry and 
she was dizzy as with liquor or as with excessive physical 
pain. 

A few seconds later she found herself in the studio, alone 
with her father. He was lying back in an armchair, his 
face screened from her by the newspaper he was reading. 
When, in an unfamiliar voice, she called him, he looked 
up, and seeing her stand framed in the doorway, remarked 
upon the interesting picture he could make of her thus, 
but asked her why her face had assumed a pea-green 
colour. 

She stood beside the piano and catechised him upon 
the possible forms of death a submarine crew might suffer. 
Did they drown or suffocate? How did they end? She 
did not wish to appear morbid, but it was so terrible it 
haunted her. She spoke mechanically and almost without 
any inflection. 

‘They don’t drown as a rule,’ said Andrew and frowned 
at his newspaper. 

‘Tell me,’ she urged softly. 

‘During the war,’ Andrew began to relate, taking out 
a cigarette and lighting it, ‘when we came across sunken 
submarines, the crews were nearly always found with their 
lungs burst 

A sickening thrill shot through Valie, and a fresh burst 
of perspiration broke out on her forehead. Something 
in her body throbbed so violently that her head felt as 
if it were nodding with the hammering blows which 
reached up to her throat and temples. Any tale of 
cruelty made her feel something like this. Suddenly 
furious with the picture of such pain she sat down on 
the piano stool. 

‘Oh, there isn’t any God,’ she cried, and then began 
to curse. ‘Why don’t they let the water in and finish it? 
I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! They must know there’s 
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no hope once they’re down.’ For her hatred of torture 
preferred the anzsthesia of death, and she raged with the 
pain of her own imagination. 

‘Sh, Valie,” remonstrated Andrew, ‘you don’t know 
what you are saying. Hope dies hard.’ 

* Hope?’ she echoed, her voice rising almost to a shriek. 
“Hope? Oh, God, why don’t they finish it? I can’t 
bear it!’ 

Andrew rose and patted her on the shoulder. She threw 
herself forward in her chair, her elbows on her knees, dis- 
traught; her hands interlocked, were gripping and wringing, 
and she scarcely felt his caress. 

‘But, my dear, death would be the greater cowardice. 
Moreover you must not let this dreadful accident impress 
you so, All during the war, thousands of men suffered 
the same fate, and some worse. You will be unable to 
contemplate history or life at all, if you are always going 
to be so impressionable.’ 

‘I don’t care, I don’t care when suffering is inevitable, 
but they needn’t suffer so. Oh, it’s bad enough as it is, 
without that awful death. God, oh God! Is there any 
hope?’ 

*'There’s always hope,’ replied Andrew, ‘as I said 
before.’ 

She rose suddenly and crossing swiftly to the window flung 
it open. “TI shall go mad!’ she cried. ‘I shall go mad! 
I’m watching, oh, God, I can see it all—all of it! Those 
men, waiting, waiting, some of them for help that’s never 
coming, some of them for their awful death, and here I am 
able to do nothing at all, nothing at all, do you hear?’ She 
turned and faced her father, and seizing him by the lapels 
of his coat began to shake him. ‘I can do nothing to help 
them and I care, I care horribly, but you, you don’t care a 
damn, not a tuppenny damn, you’re like the rest of the world, 
you stand by and don’t care!’ She lowered her voice and 
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muttered frenziedly, still shaking him: ‘ Yes, all the com- 
fort that you can produce is the fact that thousands of men 
suffered the same fate and some worse! Ha! Pretty 
comfort. And you can stand here and tell me that, in 
cold blood. I shall go mad, I tell you!’ 

‘Valie, Valie,’ remonstrated Andrew, utterly overcome 
by her passion, ‘calm yourself. Listen dear, sometimes 
when the game is up, the commanding officer shoots his 
crew—he is permitted to do so : 

Valie looked at him fixedly for an instant then allowed 
herself to sink wearily to the floor. She was silent for a 
long while. At last, as by a great effort she said: ‘ You are 
over-rating me. It’s because of someone I know on 
board that submarine I’m so fearfully upset. I’m sorry 
I was nasty to you.” And she rose again from the floor. 
Andrew waited for her to speak on, but now, it appeared, 
her passion was exhausted. She fell into a brooding silence, 
her face a stony and expressionless mask. He questioned her 
several times, but she seemed not to hear him, wrapped in her 
mantle of grief. He asked her the name of her unfortunate 
acquaintance, but she did not answer him, staring straight 
in front of her at the floor, as before. He watched her and 
through his brain flitted the thought of how strangely un- 
christian he was, and how nearly everyone else too, was 
devoid of impersonal interest; for intense as his pity had been 
from the first, for those wretches on the sunken submarine, 
it was not until he learnt that one of them was a personal 
friend of Valie’s that he felt any real understanding for her 
agony. She, herself, appeared to accept the fact that she 
should mourn only for the loss of a friend, and not for 
twenty odd strange men; and yet she had been almost apolo- 
getic and suggested that he was over-rating her in presuming 
her to be so much in tune with common humanity; apologetic 
that personal acquaintanceship should make so much differ- 
ence, 
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‘Don’t brood, darling,’ he said, ‘you must be philo- 
sophical.” And in this vein he talked to her for a long time, 
receiving no reply. He became a little frightened of her 
unhappiness, after a while, and also a little impatient of 
what he thought was her nobility of character. There 
she sat, preoccupied by her horrible visions, fascinated by 
their ghastliness. Her fury had resolved itself into a dumb 
misery out of which he could not rouse her. He felt 
awkward and was seized with a sudden anxiety to escape 
from her presence, but his conscience mocked such a 
desire, for his selfishness was never of a deliberate nature. 
She seemed a reproach to him, yet he could do nothing 
to help her, for she would not accept his comforting; 
he could only stand by, helplessly, and watch one who 
shunned even the abandonment of tears. Great was his 
relief when some few minutes later Bertha opened the door 
from the hall and ushered Humphrey Campbell into the 
room. Yet in Humphrey’s face he found scant consolation, 
for the young man came forward gazing at Valie with 
an expression of acute misery, and took her hands in 
his, calling her and stammering condolences. Then, 
for the first time in half an hour, she looked up and 
seemed to recover from her daze, murmuring: ‘Please go 
away.’ 

‘Don’t send me away, please, Valie,’ Humphrey 
pleaded, ‘I’ve come round here especially to see whether 
1 could help. It’s too awful and I hadn’t intended 
telling you over the phone. Please, Valie dear, try to 
buck up!’ 

‘Do Cedric and Julian know?’ she asked, not having 
heeded him. 

‘Cedric and Julian?’ cried Andrew, in sudden appre- 
hension. 

‘Yes, it’s William Helmer, Daddie,’ Valie said, an 
dropped her chin forward on to her bosom. 
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Andrew’s face grew white and for the next minute 
his breath was laboured. He sat down, much shaken, 
without saying a word, and for a time there was no sound 
in the studio except the ticking of the clock over the mantel- 
piece. Then Humphrey drew up a chair in front of Valie 
and took her hands again. He urged her to cry, saying that 
tears would relieve her, but she shook her head, and soon 
her dry-eyed sorrow affected Humphrey himself so much 
that he felt a pricking under his eyelids. 

‘Darling,’ he whispered, ‘I can’t bear to see you like 
this. You’re an angel to take it to heart as you do, an 
angel. I know how fond you are of Cedric and Julian, 
and how awful it is. But do cry, my darling, do cry and 
get it over.’ 

‘Leave me alone,” she said quietly, but as she spoke she 
felt a tear drop on her hand, and momentarily roused from 
her apathy, noticed that it had fallen from Humphrey’s 
eye. 

‘ Are you crying for him or for his brothers or for me?’ 
she asked unmoved. 

‘For you, my poor darling,’ he gulped, and took out his 
handkerchief to blow his nose. 

‘Then stop crying,’ she ordered in the same toneless 
voice. 

Andrew rose abruptly and left the studio. They did 
not speak during his absence, but he returned almost im- 
mediately with Ignazia who said nothing as she entered. 
However, her countenance betrayed that she had heard 
the news, and upon catching sight of her daughter she ran 
up to her, and folding her in her arms, began to hush and 
comfort her. Valie’s continued listlessness seemed to dis- 
tress her terribly for after a time she knelt down beside her 
and started to weep. 

‘Hush, hush, Mummie, I’m all right.’ Valie’s head 
was almost on a level with her mother’s, and she looked into 
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the face before her with unseeing eyes. She allowed 
Ignazia to rock her and to kiss her cheeks and brow; but 
all at once she appeared to become aware of her, and 
the sight of Ignazia’s tears coursing down her cheeks, 
made her pull herself together with another immense 
effort and return her kisses. She bent her head and 
rested it on Ignazia’s shoulders. To Andrew's and 
Humphrey’s relief her body slowly began to shake with 
quiet sobbing. 

Humphrey, no longer able to master his tears, now 
wept bitterly. But soon, as if ashamed of himself, 
he bade them all farewell and departed; and Ignazia 
led Valie to her bedroom, staying with her until her 
weeping had somewhat abated. ‘They dined in silence, 
none of them eating very much, and after the meal 
was over, Valie, now suffering from an acute head- 
ache, retired to her room once more, with Ignazia, 
while Andrew went out in search of a later edition of 
the newspaper. 

He returned with the tragic news that no more had been 
heard of the submarine, and their last hope for William 
Helmer had now vanished, namely the hope that by some 
miracle he had been left ashore; for there, on the front 
page of the paper, was printed his name for all the world to 
see, as one of the missing men. 

As she read the name, Valie rose to her feet from the 
bed on which she had been sitting and cried in a kind of 
frenzy: ‘ Cedric and Julian and Aunt Elisabeth and Uncle 
Augustine! They'll learn the news as I’ve learnt it! 
What are they going through now? And William himself, 
at this moment? And all those other men? Why, oh, 
why have I got to understand all this suffering? Why 
wasn’t I spared and allowed to live happily and without 
understanding? How can I ever be happy again, knowing 
that half the people in this world are always, always suffer- 
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ing as those at Marden’s Close are to-night?’ And she 
flung herself down on her bed again in a passion of weeping 
which did not cease for over an hour. Ignazia wept with 
her, while Andrew sat, disconsolate, on a chair near the 
bed. 

‘My baby,’ Ignazia lamented, ‘ first you wouldn’t cry 
and now you can’t stop. You must try to sleep a little, 
but I can’t leave you till you stop crying.’ 

Still, for a long period, Ignazia’s entreaties had little 
effect. Every now and then Valie might sit up for so long 
as five minutes and dry her swollen eyes, in the endeavour 
to obey her mother’s wish: but soon some tragic thought 
would claim her again and find her defenceless, producing 
a fresh outburst of tears. Her parents would wait in mute 
sorrow until the paroxysm ceased, like travellers tarrying 
patiently during a rain-storm, unable to continue their 
journey, their hopes rising pathetically with every sign of the 
passing of the cloud. At last, at one o’clock, Valie’s sobbing 
waned, and it seemed that she had spent all her tears. She 
dried her eyes, went over to the window and flinging it 
open, drew a deep breath of air and said: ‘ It’s too late to 
save them now, if they could have been saved. It’s over 
for them, I suppose.” And turning to her mother and 
father she bade them good-night, deciding that she must go 
to bed. Ignazia remained with her while she undressed 
and, after she was in bed, tucked the bedclothes around her 
tenderly. 

When she was alone in the dark, Valie crossed her arms 
across her bosom and prayed, and this was her prayer: 


§v 


‘I pray first that there be a God. Be, O God! I do 
not care how thou exist, but I pray that thou exist. Now I 
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am going to think, a thing I have been afraid of, secretly, 
all the time, for to think under such conditions is an agony, 
but why should I be a coward and shun pain, when others 
undergo so much more? In order to pray I must attune 
myself to thee, 1 must believe that thou art more—or 
less_—than a miraculous machine without consciousness. I 
pray to the God of Lechner Marie, maybe, to the driving 
force behind this Universe rather than to the Universe 
itself. 

‘How poor and sad are we little human beings! How 
arrogant we are in the beginning, demanding and expecting 
and taking so much for granted, and asking more always, 
as if it were our due. And in the end we are humbled and 
beg for the smallest hope. Once I prayed for a lover and 
that he should be William Helmer; yes, for such a miracle 
dared I ask: that the dream of my childhood should manifest 
‘sself as the brother of two friends whom I knew and loved. 
I asked for nothing less than a mystical phenomenon. it 
was prepared to be hard to please; I demanded that his name 
should be William, that he should be in every appearance 
like my phantasy, with blue eyes and dark hair. I wanted 
him so and so and like this and like that, in order that I 
should be different from other people and have something 
happening to me which was romantic and like a legend from 
the book of King Arthur and his Knights: a great love story 
in myself. And now I will never know how near or how 
far from me my miracle has been. Perhaps, I have had 
a love story after all, and it has died before its birth, it 1s 
stillborn; I shall never be able to do more than wonder 
and be puzzled and a little amazed, for William Helmer 
‘s dead and I am not to know whether we were meant 
for each other, or whether everything was not quite a 
superficial coincidence. Perhaps, after all, something 
strange has happened to me, and perhaps it was only a 
delusion.’ 
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Here her mind wandered, and she interrupted her prayer 
with the following thoughts: 

‘As I grew a little older, although I was deeply attached 
to my phantasy, my common-sense opposed any such 
romanticism; I climbed down from my hope of a Heaven 
from which can issue such miracles, for fate having always 
withheld from me an acquaintanceship with William 
Helmer, I began to doubt that his existence had any par- 
ticular significance for me. ‘The personality of my own 
William withered on the dissecting board: my childish 
drollery was used by my older friends as an admirable 
example of symbolism. I was told, and, somewhat down- 
heartedly, I believed, that I was only expressing, in my 
childish and imaginative way, a quite normal desire for a 
mate; that because I was graced with a charming and 
creative imagination, I had given my desire a name and 
invented a personality for it. In this manner my poor 
dream took a step down from the sublimely mystical to 
the intelligently scientific. 1 was not very happy about 
it, but I accepted it, and went on hoping I would some 
day meet a person like my childhood’s ideal. (Already, 
what a compromise !) 

‘And to-day, when I first heard the awful news, I 
must have prayed that William Helmer should not be on 
board the submarine, whether he was my William or not. 
And then I must have prayed that he and the crew should 
be saved. Even that request seems to have been too much, 
and then I begged—what a dreadful outburst that was, 
and my father could not understand—that they should 
spare themselves torment and die quickly. And that was 
when I trod on the last and bottom rung of my ladder from 
Heaven; a beggar’s prayer, a prayer for a crumb of con- 
solation, for a dreadful, pathetic ray of hope. Indeed, 
one is in a sorry and sad state when one has nothing left 
to pray for but an easeful death.’ 
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But this was not prayer. She resumed her communion. 

‘Is it always to be like this, O God? Are we always 
to begin by asking for happiness, and end by begging that 
the extreme of misery should be spared us? We woo 
thee, God, it seems, and, at first we offer thee our love on 
condition that thou love us in return, and when thou 
rebukest us, we ask not for love, for no more conditions, 
but only to be allowed to love without interference; and 
still thou art haughty, resenting such bargaining, maybe, 
so then, humbly, we pray but for a small blessing, and next 
to be allowed to kiss the hem of thy robe, and then, in still 
greater humility, thy footprints, and, at last, abjectly, 
we pray for a sign of thy very existence, as I do to-night. 
We pray that whatever there be, it should be for, or with, 
a purpose, that Life be not a futile accident. ‘To so little 
are we reduced,’ 

In the spirit of such a prayer, Valie fell asleep. “Towards 
morning she dreamt that an angel held up Jacob’s golden 
ladder for her and that she stood upon it high above the 
Earth, so that when she looked down she felt dizzy. But 
she could not look up because of the sun, which was quite 
near her and blinded her. So she climbed down halfway, 
but still the sun shone too brightly. The face of the Angel 
she could not see clearly, for it seemed bathed in an irrita- 
ting mist, but it was the face of her William, nevertheless. 
At the foot of the ladder stood Jacob himself, calling her 
to climb down, as the ladder was not yet safe, and it was 
dangerous to remain upon it. She obeyed him and as she 
neared the bottom, the Angel disappeared and Jacob him- 
self had to hold it for her; and in the end she was forced 
to descend altogether and hold it up herself, for there was 
some strange law by which the ladder was to be held up- 
right. She stood thus for a long time, waiting for someone 
to come to her assistance; after a while her arms began to 
ache with the weight of the ladder, and her feet began 
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to sink into the earth that was slowly turning into a bog 
beneath her. 

She awoke to find herself lying on her back, in the same 
position in which she had fallen asleep. Her arms, folded 
across her bosom, were painfully stiff when she moved 
them. 


CHAPTER Vi 


Journeyings of Valentina Helmer 
§1 


OME weeks after the catastrophe, a telegram arrived 

at the house in Talbot Road, urgently summoning 
Valie to Marden’s Close, to the bedside of Cedric. Bertha 
brought the telegram into the kitchen and Valie’s face 
paled when she received it. Having opened and perused 
it, she handed it to Ignazia, standing by, who read: ‘ Cedric 
ill please let Valie come at once serious—Julian.’ Ignazia 
looked troubled. She doubted whether she should allow 
her daughter to go to the house of mourning, thinking that 
Valie had been through sufficient sorrow by herself without 
the additional trial of witnessing that of William’s near 
relatives. 

‘But, Mother,’ said Valie, ‘if it were you, you would 
go—alone—wouldn’t you?’ 

‘I? Oh, of course, but that’s different. I’m the sort 
of person who ; 

‘I am going, Mother,’ declared Valie, ‘how could I 
fail to?’ 

‘Yes, of course, I see. I wish I could come 
too > and Ignazia looked regretfully at Valie’s sud- 
denly forbidding expression. One could never ask too 
much of Ignazia, but not wanting or needing her, hurt 
her. There was an abundance of herself to give, and 
she hated to have the abundance left on her hands, 
unused, 

‘What?’ cried Bertha, raising her hands in horror, 
‘another son sick now? And one dead? What trouble 
for those poor parents! Oh, my!’ And the old 
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woman wiped her eyes with her sleeve. ‘And de war 
over and all, oh, Lor’! What a tregedy one sees all 
de time.’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ thought Valie later, as she folded some under- 
clothing into an old suitcase of Andrew’s, preparatory to 
leaving for Marden’s Close, ‘1 can smile to-day and think 
about William and all of them, and the week before last 
I could hardly bear to be alive. And yet I am thinking 
just as intensely and just as vividly now as I did then. That’s 
Nature, I suppose, because if one suffered acutely all the 
time, the world couldn’t go on. It isn’t the effacing of 
memory, obviously, but growing accustomed to the feeling 
of mental suffering, that breeds endurance.’ Yet for a 
moment, Valie wished she could recapture her agony, and 
half regretted its passing, for there was a sense of unavoid- 
able disloyalty in it that made her sad on behalf of those 
who had died. She told herself: ‘Naomi would call me 
morbid, and justly so. No one should want to suffer. 
Yet where does sympathy come in?’ On opening the 
door, she heard Ignazia’s voice which querulously demanded 
of Bertha why she had forgotten to soak the rice, and 
Bertha’s equally sharp reply that she had never heard of 
soaking rice for longer than half an hour—and so forth, 
until Valie shut her bedroom door again to banish the 
sounds which so disturbed her mood. However, as she 
returned to her packing, she gave herself a warning 
against self-sufficiency, and reflected that she was in- 
dulging in luxuries of thought which her mother could 
not permit herself, even though she might long for 
them. Indeed, there was no reason to suppose that most 
kinds of philosophising were not in themselves a form 
of pleasure, and that thoughts on abstract subjects were 
appreciable only to those with time and leisure for them, 
whose minds were not occupied with solving problems 
of ordinary, daily life. She had already made up her 
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mind that thought was the keystone to mental suffering. 
She now knew a number of people who had built 
edifices of keen and secret suffering for themselves, among 
them Cedric and the Irish girl Ethna Mahony. ‘The 
battle for life’s daily, material needs did not exclude one 
from painful hunger for spiritual food, but it evoked 
all one’s patience, That explained the often-found forti- 
tude in men and women who had been the victims of 
severe struggles against circumstances, of which her own 
mother seemed an admirable example. It did not follow 
that because one did not have the opportunity to pursue 
philosophical study, that questions of philosophy did not 
interest one. 

So thinking, she refolded a nightdress, stooping over the 
suitcase, which she had placed on a chair; and so entirely 
steeped in her own reflections was she that she started 
violently when she heard the door flung open and her name 
called by Humphrey Campbell. ‘Turning round, she found 
herself in the presence, not only of Humphrey but also of 
Fafa. 

‘Sweet Valie!” said Fafa, mournfully, ‘isn’t everything 
too heartbreaking? ’ 

‘Hullo, Face.’ And drawing up somewhat stiffly as 
if bracing herself against the pat on the cheek, Valie 
was, for that instant, oppressed by a sense of unspeak- 
able irritation at being thus interrupted in her train of 
thought; of an irritation that she quickly froze into 
boredom, and thence into the self-indulgence of absent- 
mindedness. 

‘And how’s Humph?’ she asked, forcing herself to the 
conventional greeting expected of her. 

The young man nervously twisted a signet ring on the 
little finger of his left hand and said that he was very well, 
thereupon enquiring after her own health, which he heard 
was in an excellent state. 
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‘Is one here to perfect oneself in the manner of 
the animals or to be happy?’ Valie thought to herself, 
staring with a vacant smile at Humphrey and Fafa. 
‘If one becomes a nun in good faith and sincerity 
is one being as truly worthy as my Mummie, for 
instance? Is not sheer sacrifice, for its own sake, selfish 
and futile and therefore a sin? Am I quite wicked to 
puzzle over and question these things, or is my Mummie 
fleshly?”? While within her a second voice said: * Come 
off it, you little fool, you neurotic, introspective little 
idiot!” 

Humphrey and Fafa waited for Valie to speak. From 
her face it was evident that she had retired to the sanctuary 
of her own mind. 

Valie stood over her suitcase, for a moment surveying It 
thoughtfully. Then she glanced up and met Humphrey’s 
eye; he realized that she was not actually looking at him 
and that her mind was still engaged on hidden subjects. 
Fafa said: ‘ Oh, what a pretty thing!’ about the folded night- 
dress, but as her comment produced no remark, she lapsed 
into complete silence. Valie now returning as definitely 
to the remainder of her packing as to her thoughts, the 
two visitors looked at one another in wonderment and 
discomfiture and then watched her as if fascinated by 
her total obliviousness of their presence. So bewildered 
were they that it did not even occur to them to men- 
tion her intended journey, of which they had already 
heard from Ignazia downstairs. For several minutes 
they said nothing, but at last Humphrey cleared his 
throat and asked her whether she liked the cut of the 
new coat Fafa was wearing, telling her Fafa had put it 
on for the first time. 

Valie, rousing herself again, stood up abruptly, giving 
herself a shake while she inspected Fafa. She folded her 
arms across her bosom and said: ‘Forgive my absent- 
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mindedness. It’s because—Fafa, your coat is beautiful. 
But all clothes are lovely on you because you’ve got the 
best figure in the world—bar one.’ With which, heaving 
a little sigh, Valie turned her back on Fafa and closed the 
suitcase. 

‘Who’s the one with the better figure?’ asked 
Humphrey. 

‘Ethna Mahony.’ 

‘Ethna as good a figure as Fafa?’ cried Humphrey. 

‘Humphrey,’ said Fafa in a tone of warning. 

‘Ethna has beauty,’ Valie declared to them, ‘ that is 
like a sundial, When she is happy and forgetful of 
herself she is graceful and holds herself well. When 
she is feeling bitter, she seems to shrink and_ shrivel, 
she slouches and stoops and her figure looks like that 
of a gaunt, flat old maid. She can’t dress well for she 
hasn’t a penny. You know that, Humphrey. I don’t 
think she feeds properly. She has a completely normal 
framework. It’s quite natural. She hasn’t acquired it 
through exercise and diet and what-not—and, it’s plump 
in the right places ° 

‘I don’t agree at all > began Humphrey. 

‘I have always wanted to meet Ethna Mahony 
interrupted Fafa as sweetly as she could. 

‘You can meet her any time,’ Valie said, ‘Humph 
knows her well. He can introduce you as well 
as I.’ 

Fafa coughed and continued: ‘ Is she acting in anything 
now?’ 

‘No, she’s out of work. Sit down, Fafa.’ 

‘No, I must go,’ Fafa replied, blushing suddenly. ‘TI 
only came in to see how you were and to say Good-morning 
to your mother. ‘You needn't come, Humphrey. I have 
some shopping to do.’ 

‘Oh. Have you seen Mummie?’ Valie asked, a little 
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lamely, for she saw that Fafa’s patience had been tried too 
far by her rudeness, and she now regretted having put her- 
self in the wrong. 

‘Yes, thank you, I have seen her,’ Fafa replied stiffly. 
‘Good-bye, Valie, and I hope you have a pleasant journey.’ 
And Fafa bending forward from the hips, kissed Valie on 
the cheek and left the room. 


§ 11 


Valie sighed, shrugged her shoulders and strapped down 
her suitcase, glancing slyly at Humphrey, to see that he 
wore a puzzled and very pained expression; but as he said 
nothing, she did not mention Fafa, but told him, instead, 
that she was leaving early that afternoon for Marden’s 
Close. 

‘T know,’ he answered in a quiet voice and without 
any change in the expression of his face. ‘I’m going to 
take you to the station. I’m glad it’s Saturday to-day 
and that I’m free. Valie, tell me, why are you so rude 
to Fafa?’ ; 

Valie raised her head, swiftly, with the movement of a 
keen dog. 

‘1 don’t know. She affects me that way. 1 think 
she is so cultivated and highly civilized that I resent her. 
Everything about her is artificial and doctored, from 
her beauty to her character. I resent her because she 
‘5 so trim. There isn’t a hair out of place on her 
head, and she never makes mistakes in clothes. She 
hasn’t a flicker of spontaneity anywhere. She hasn’t 
a big line about her, either a good one or a bad one. 
She hasn’t a passion and so her control is admirable. 
She makes me feel vicious as she makes all the Helmers 
feel vicious. I am sorry because she 1s quite harmless 
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and I am a beast. I suppose I envy her because I’m big 
and bad.’ 

‘You are also a beast to me, Valie.’ 

‘I’m not sorry about you.’ And the young giantess 
returned to her packing. 

‘Why aren’t you sorry about me?’ 

‘Why are you here? Why are you taking me to 
the station? You have heaps of friends and I know 
you already have a mistress. I am not a celebrity, so 
you can’t like me for snobbish reasons. You are one 
of the most kind-hearted people I know, but I won’t 
believe you came here out of pity. It’s true I am 
beastly to you, I humiliate you every day: it’s a 
kind of game now. It’s horrible. And you say beastly 
things to me, and they make me want to lash you, 
and then I try to go as far as I can to hurt you. You 
have already bought us, why do you come here to be 
punished, and at the same time make a heartless virago 
of me?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk about being bought. That’s 
got nothing to do with it.’ An almost imperceptible smile 
began to hover about his mouth and he thrust out his nether 
lip. ‘It’s something else that brings me here. There’s 
a cruelty about you, Valie, that I can’t resist. Ever since 
you were a kid you have always treated me like a dog. You 
haven’t disliked me—that would be nothing. No, you 
owned me and commanded me and patted my head and 
kicked me. I could never enrage you or move you: it has 
always been marvellous. What made you doubly attractive 
was that you showed that side to me alone, and never 
to anyone else. I alone know how exquisitely cruel you 
can be.’ 

Valie gave a slight shudder and took a step away 
from him. Her lip curled in scorn as she said: 
‘Oh, shut up, Humph, you give me the pip. Tm 
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ashamed of you, I really am. I don’t know what you're 
driving at, but if you weren’t such a misery, I’d wollop 
you.’ 

‘All right, my Valkyrie, but you can’t stop it. If 
you think I don’t try to fight against you, you 
are mistaken. In a great many ways I hate you, but 
I love my hatred of you. I fight all the time; I 
wish it weren’t you but some other woman—well, there 
It Is.’ 

* And your mistress? ’ 

‘ Valie, who’s been talking to you? What do you know 
about such things?’ 

‘Don’t take me for a fool. What do you do about 
Hert 

Humphrey hesitated, then stammered: ‘I haven’t got a 
mistress,” 

Valie said ‘ Liar,’ shortly, then picking up the suitcase, 
went to the door declaring that she expected luncheon was 
ready and that they had better go down. Humphrey took 
the suitcase from her and left it in the hall below, before 
entering the dining-room where, as Walie had guessed, 
Ignazia awaited them. 

‘Hullo, Humph. Daddie is not coming home for 
lunch,’ she said. ‘Will you come and sit here? I must 
apologize for the rice. Bertha forgot to put it to soak 
early enough. Sit down, Valie.’ 

‘The train leaves at  one-forty-five,’ said Hum- 
phrey, glancing at his wrist-watch, ‘we’ve heaps of 
time.’ 

‘I think the least they could do would be to send a car 
for Valie,’ remarked Ignazia, helping herself to fried 
tomatoes. 

‘Oh, Mummie, you know the Augustine Helmers would 
never think of a thing like that,’ remonstrated Valie, ‘it 
wouldn’t occur to them.’ 
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‘Well, then, I think it’s about time it did,’ Ignazia 
answered, un-ruffled, ‘and I’m damned if I would be at 
their beck and call.’ 

‘Mummie,’ said Valie sitting stiffly upright, * you 
know you would if you were called for the reason 
I am.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so. But for any other reason 
and Ignazia completed her sentence with a significant 
gesture. 

‘If it were for any other reason I wouldn’t go,’ said 
Valie. 

‘Oh, yes you would,’ retorted Ignazia, ‘ you would run 
if they lifted a little finger.’ 

Humphrey chuckled and tried to look into Valie’s eye, 
but she turned away and nonchalantly cut herself a piece 
of bread. 

Ignazia suddenly stated: ‘ Health depends on food and 
sleep. We may just as well admit that inefficiency often 
comes from bad digestion. When you’ve got a pain you 
cannot concentrate. It is bad feeding that drives people 
to excessive drinking, and that’s the curse of the British 
Isles. After all, to people of the poor classes, meals 
should be the few enjoyments that life has for them. 
I am certain that bad nourishment has a lot to do with 
neurasthenia and hysteria.’ She stared at Humphrey as if 
she saw through him and all that had ever happened to 
him. And Humphrey avoided her gaze, although, to be 
sure, she had said nothing he could, in any way, take to 
himself personally. She continued: ‘How clever of the 
Catholic Church to urge the habit of fasting. It’s ex- 
traordinary what a state of ecstasy one can get into after 
a long fast and no sleep.’ 

‘When did this idea come to you?” asked Valie. 

‘Oh, just a few minutes ago when I was watching Bertha 
dish up the rice. I admit that insomnia is at the bottom 
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of it, but then insomnia is nearly always indigestion, isn’t 
it? Don’t you think?’ 

‘Your hitting at Catholicism cuts me to the quick, 
Humphrey brought out stammeringly, ‘Fafa wants to 
become a Catholic.’ 

‘ Fafa is too thin,’ drawled Valie lazily, with her mouth 
full, ‘and she hasn’t got enough to do. At the same time 
if she wants to become a Catholic, nothing will stop her, 
and she may as well try that.’ 

"You believe in religion, don’t you?’ asked Hum- 
phrey. 

‘ Yes,’ said Ignazia, taking for granted that the question 
had been addressed to her, ‘it’s a deep subject over which 
I’ve thought a good deal. Religion is essential to the 
masses—] mean a dogmatic, orthodox religion—and it may 
as well be Catholicism. I believe that a faith, call it a 
personal, free-thinking religion if you like, is equally neces- 
sary to everyone, even if it is not a spiritual one. What 
I don’t believe in is meddling about trying one belief here 
and another hobby there and reducing oneself to a heap 
of hysteria.’ 

* How is Fafa’s novel?’ interrupted Valie maliciously. 

‘Oh, it’s all right, getting on,’ Humphrey replied. 
‘She hasn’t done much yet. I think she wants to go 
away out of London to write it. She can’t write here 
in London.’ 

‘Why?’ and Valie did not look at him while she 
spoke. ‘Daddie paints in town. Lots of people do 
artistic work in town. I thought she’d nearly finished 
it, too. One hears such a lot about Fafa’s novel that 
one gathers it’s on the eve of being published. What’s 
it called?’ 

*She hasn’t decided yet.’ 

Valie said no more about the novel; and the con- 
versation turned to other topics than Fafa, her religion 
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and her writings. Later, Valie and Humphrey, having 
finished luncheon, drove together to the railway station, 
where Valie was forced to use all the arts of persuasion 
she possessed in order that he should take leave of 
her there, and not accompany her during the entire 
railway journey into the country. 


§ mr 


‘The house hasn’t changed much,’ said Valie to Julian, 
in the hall at Marden’s Close, after preliminary greetings, 
during which she had deposited her coat and hat, ‘and you 
haven’t changed much either.’ 

Julian raised his eyebrows in a cynical way. ‘You 
don’t think so?’ he asked. 

‘You see, I never met him,’ Valie replied in a hushed 
tone, ‘so I don’t associate him with this house very much. 
And now,’ she added, ‘ may I see Cedric, please. He will 
barely recognize me as I expect I’ve changed rather a lot 
inayear. I see you are trying to grow a moustache. ‘That 
little bit of flaxen down looks nice there on your upper lip. 
Tell me, what’s happened to Cedric? What’s the matter 
with him?’ 

* He’s had a stroke and can’t move his left arm. Yester- 
day he asked for you. I wish he would want to get better. 
Perhaps you can make him. He says he has things to write, 
but, of course, he can’t write, and he won’t dictate to 
Nicholas or to me, because you know what he thinks of 
Nicholas, and the minute he starts dictating to me, he feels 
1 am controlling myself not to argue, and it irritates him. 
Do you think you could persuade him to dictate to me— 
or to you?’ 

“Tl try,’ said Valie. And Julian led her to Cedric’s 
ground-floor bedroom. 
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* Cedric,’ cried Julian, opening the door, ‘look whom 
Pve got for you!’ 

Valie was shown into a large room. Outside, the sun 
was beating violently, but impotently against the lowered 
sun-blinds. In the furthermost corner of the room lay 
Cedric, with his back to the window. As she entered he 
tried to raise his head a little. 

* Valie, my dear, so you’ve come.’ 

She took his hand and looked down at him. ‘My 
dearest Cedric,’ she said, ‘ how long it seems since I’ve seen 
you. It must never be so long again. Have I changed 
much or is it your own Valie come back to you? Oh, 
darling Cedric, do get better soon.’ 

‘I can’t tell yet whether you’ve changed or not. I 
think you haven’t-—-so far as I can make out. ‘There’s no 
getting better for me.’ 

‘Don’t say things like that, Cedric. Do you re- 
member the first time I came here? It was in the 
early Spring and I had never been to a country house 
in England before, and I came upon you in the 
drawing-room and was so frightened of hurting your 
feelings. Every time you mentioned your lameness I 
wanted to blush. It’s the same now when you talk 
about not getting better: it makes me feel all hot and 
bothered.’ 

‘Then that’s very selfish of you, miss. I’ve never had 
the use of my legs, and now I’ve lost the use of my left 
arm. It’s damn awkward and they haven’t told me 
whether it’s permanent. Perhaps not. But if it is, it is, 
and then it would be just as well to stop talking about get- 
ting better. By the way, sit down. You can go, Julian, 
I want her to myself. Yes, we met just about this time 
five years ago, didn’t we?’ 

‘No, it was much earlier,’ replied Valie, drawing up a 
chair near the bedside. ‘I love the Spring, even the late 
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winter, when Christmas is behind one and a young sun 
shines. Something important always happens to me each 
Spring. I came to Marden’s Close in April. I remember 
the first time I stayed here and how Julian and I gambolled 
about in thick boots in that field where the horses are always 
turned out to grass. And our stockings always got flecks 
of damp earth—nearly mud, but not quite—on them, and 
our boots would get caked. I used to love it when there 
was a fat cake of mud stuck under the sole of my boot, 
under the arch, against my heel, so I could pare it off 
in a great lump, with a stick, before coming indoors. 
Even in town, it’s marvellous. Kensington Gardens and 
the Serpentine, just by Peter Pan’s statue, when the 
crocuses are out, and that sense of walking on damp grass 
in shoes that are really too thin, the first time one has 
dared to leave the paths. Oh, Cedric, I’m talking your 
head off.’ 

“No, Valie, my dear, please go on.’ 

‘As I came in, the sun was blazing, and it cast the 
most wonderful shadow across the path and a bit of 
grass. In places the shadow was quite purple and in 
others it was really quite a dark green. I never knew 
shadows had colours, before, did you? I just thought 
of them as shadows, dark grey at the best. But Daddie 
has often said that most people are half-blind. Am I 
boring you?’ 

* No,’ said Cedric, ‘ go ahead.’ 

‘But I’m not talking for the sake of talking, Cedric. 
I want to hear about you. It’s your turn now.” 

‘You haven’t finished, though. I want to hear about 
all the Springs you’ve ever spent. As far back as you can 
remember. You said something of importance always 
occurred in the Spring.’ 

Valie folded her arms and rested them on her lap, leaning 
forward. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘and if I don’t remember clearly 
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what gave me the feeling that I was passing a milestone, 
I certainly remember the feeling itself. The first Spring 
that I remember was in Italy, when I was about five years 
old. I had been playing by myself and had found it dull 
when suddenly I had the idea that life would be much 
jollier with a playmate. ‘There wasn’t one near, more- 
over the gardener’s child was too dull, so I invented one 
myself—a perfect one. He was so perfect that I lied 
about him to everyone and refused to tell anyone I had 
made him up, and often I would taunt the other children 
with him, asking them why they couldn’t be like him. 
From that time onwards I began to get unsociable and 
exacting : 

‘You aren’t unsociable and exacting.’ 

“Not outside, and not when I’m _ with you, she 
replied with a smile, ‘but inside me, and when I’m 
away from here I am, for I am the friend of lots of 
people, but never took a friend to myself except—and 
thereby hangs a tale. Wait. I knew what I asked 
of a companion, and of course, I never got it. In 
Bavaria, when I was ten years old, I had ever so many 
so-called friends, more sincere ones than I have had 
since, but all the time I looked for the one perfect com- 
panion I had pictured. The next Spring I met you and 
Julian, and I heard about—about someone who interested 
me very much. You had so much of my dream, so very 
much, and Julian had the other side of him, and it 
thrilled me. I had come so near to finding him. If 
Julian had a greater Joy of Life and were more gay, he 
would ' 

‘He would be William,’ rejoined Cedric, quietly. 

A long silence elapsed before either of them spoke 
again, 

‘I didn’t want to mention his name,’ said Valie at 
last. 
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‘Why didn’t you? Do what we all want to do 
and cry it over the house-tops. Say what we all say 
to ourselves “‘ William is dead! William is dead!” 
and add for yourself “and I have never known 
him ad 

‘Oh, Cedric, Cedric,’ she exclaimed, falling on her knees 
beside him and winding her arms about his neck. * My 
dearest Cedric.’ 

And thus she remained for a whole minute or 60, 
not a word passing between them while she knelt there. 
Outside, in the sunlight, a couple of birds chirruped 
loudly, hopping on the window-sill, and forcing their 
sounds on the two mourners within, who heard, not 
the birds, at first, but only their own sorrow. A bee, 
humming busily near the window also intruded into the 
silence, while, from the distance, came the rattle of a 
lawn-mower. She knelt, her head near his shoulder, but 
not resting upon it, and a sense of physical strain slowly 
began to creep over her, her attention now starting to 
wander from her grief and Cedric to the summer out in 
the garden. More birds began to gather on the window- 
sill, and she heard them, a quick spasm of delight 
stabbing her. Looking into the face of Cedric she saw 
that he, too, had been listening to the sounds of summer. 
She rose to her feet and asked ‘Shall I draw up the 
sun-blinds?’ to which he replied ‘ Yes,’ so that with 
a little gasp of pleasure she ran to obey him. Watching 
her he quoted: 


‘But when the Melancholy fit shall fall 


. Then glut thy sorrow on the morning rose.’ 


‘Cedric,’ said Valie, returning to him, while the sun- 
light bathed the room, ‘the Spring is getting old now and 
turning into Summer. But next year, next year, watch it 
more carefully and more lovingly and it won’t escape you 
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at all, you, who have leisure to watch it and needn’t be 
distracted by the turmoil of everyday life, like my poor 
mother, for instance, who loves it just as much as I do, 
and has to think about bills and debts and livelihood instead 
of life. Don’t you believe she loves life?’ 

‘Dear Ignazia, I haven’t enquired after her, great rock 
of fortitude that she is. How is she?’ 

‘Unconquered and unconquerable as ever, and just as 
serene and quick tempered. She doesn’t change, you know. 
She loves life and until she feels she has had her fill of tt, 
she won’t let go. You should be the same. You haven’t 
seen enough beauty. Cedric, you can’t be satisfied until 
you’ve seen the Spring in Varenna. Listen, let’s go to 
Lake Como together next March to see the Spring in, leaf 
by leaf, blossom by blossom, from orange-time to rose-time 
by way of mimosa and the camellia-trees.’ She spoke 
eagerly and her eyes shone. 

Cedric smiled and took her hand. ‘ You make me feel 
very ignorant,’ he said, ‘and quite anxious to undergo 
such an experience. Witch, you have done it. You 
are a pure hedonist, loving pleasure for its own sake, and 
have gathered to you a disciple. And would you go with 
me to Italy?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I would!’ she cried, eagerly, ‘I’m so strong, 
you know, I could even carry you, I think! Feel my 
muscles. I’m awfully strong!’ She bared her right arm, 
then suddenly dropped it and blushed. ‘What a half-wit 
I must seem, Cedric,’ she laughed, ‘to show off like 
this. Only I feel I am such a hefty creature—half a 
boy, sometimes. Father calls me a caryatid, whatever 
that means. You know, I want to tell you a secret: I 
feel so strong I wish I could help people. Is that 
conceited? I want to comfort them. And the useless, 
silly-idiot ones like Fafa, I’d just like to hit. Primitive, 
aren’t I?’ 
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‘Yes, very. Too disagreeably naive and simple, 
Do you know what I’ve just thought? I’ve come 
to the conclusion that you haven’t grown a day older 
than when I last saw you. You were incredibly 
precocious then and you came to a full stop about a 
year later.’ 

Valie sighed. ‘No,’ she said quietly, ‘that is not 
true. I will tell you why: I’ve grown up because 
I’ve learnt not to feel everything so keenly. Tell me, 
wise Cedric, do you think long contemplation of a 
horror makes the horror less because one grows accustomed 
to it?’ 

* Aha, what did I tell you? TI said you would cease to 
suffer over the things that made you suffer then, did 
I not?’ 

‘I don’t remember. But I do suffer: I suffer, now, 
of not being able to suffer and be revolted by cruel, 
ugly things; at not being able to champ at the sad and 
inevitable tragedies I see happening. I weep without 
crying and sometimes I feel I am short of breath and 
that something in my heart is twisting, but there are no 
tears in my eyes. I know now that one doesn’t cry 
over death but only over dying things, And I mourn, 
resigned, over something that has died in me: the ability 
for noise and violence. Do you still think I am a 
child? ’ 

He did not answer, but remained a while in thought, 
musing over her words, 

‘Cedric,’ she asked, ‘why did you send for me so 
urgently? I thought you really needed me, that I could 
help you in some way.’ 

‘I did need you; I was very ill two days ago and I 
didn’t want to live particularly. Now I understand that 
it is not necessary to die: I can watch you become what 
you promise to become. My one fear is that you are 
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so serene, already, that the mountain you must climb 
will become too steep very soon. You are none the 
less primitive and direct for all your understanding. I 
could liken you to land in which there are great spaces 
and plains not yet built upon, where the air is fresh and 
one can see the heavens meet the Earth on the clear 
horizon; however many cities one may build in you there 
will always be great spaces left. I could also liken you 
to the sea, stormy and then obstinately calm. We are 
much alike, you and I, and would always understand one 
another.’ 

* But I am so ignorant and so useless! ’ 

‘You are instinctive and analytical in a curious way. 
I understand that you read almost nothing and have no 
artistic or other expression. Yet you have the aptitude to 
be a poet and a philosopher. : 

‘I couldn’t rhyme two words, or write two consecutive 
sentences without using slang! And I haven’t got a memory 
at all.’ 

‘Except an emotional memory—which conducted by 
imagination is sympathy. I have something to ask you 
before you go down to tea: have you never met any man 
or boy who, in a way, resembles your conception of 
William?’ 

Thoughtfully, Valie answered: ‘ Yes, one or two who 
faintly resembled him. “They have several facets of William 
but that isn’t good enough is it?’ 

“Who are they?’ 

*Qne is a friend of my friend Ethna Mahony’s. His 
name is Alan Gregorie, and the other is a friend of my 
father’s, an Italian ’cellist, Girolamo Salvati. They are 
both charming, but not much good, really. I like them 
well enough, but on the whole, I believe Humphrey is the 
better man.’ 

* Humphrey is, of course, in love with you,’ 
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Valie frowned again and made a gesture of helplessness, 
as if here, Cedric referred to a subject beyond her compre- 
hension. ‘J don’t understand people like Humphrey,’ 
she said, with a trace of impatience. ‘I don’t understand 
fanatics of that kind at all. He says he is in love with 
me but hates me for making him be in love with me, 
but he likes my being cruel to him—no, he doesn’t 
like it, but it attracts him. It’s my heftiness again, I 
suppose—and my blunt nose. He says I’m like a lion— 
not a lioness, mark you. I can do what I like with 
him and say what I like and he’s always there ready to 
serve me. And all the time he wishes he could wound 
me; he makes the most childish attempts to do so, but I 
merely tell him he’s stupid and rude, and nothing more 
comes of it.’ 

Cedric looked at her shrewdly, moistening his lips. 
‘ Beware of that young man, Valie. In him lies your danger. 
He is clever and most calculating. He lies low, but once 
he’ll have got you, he’ll have got you, and you won’t know 
how you’ve slipped up.’ 

‘Cedric, he is admirable in every other way. He is 
hard-working and as generous as can be. I must tell you: 
he has lent us rather a lot of money already out of his own 
allowance and earnings, and he always tries to pacify 
grandfather. He is thoughtful and sympathetic and a good 
friend. Because he irritates us, who are we to judge him? 
They stand for two entirely distinct principles in life, the 
Helmers and the Campbells. You are pure Helmer and 
he is pure Campbell. I am a Helmer but I am learning 
to understand the Campbell’s outlook on life. You mustn’t 
resent my being able to do so.’ 

‘I can’t help resenting it. You stick to us. He is 
a self-indulgent neurotic,’ stated Cedric, bluntly. ‘ Does 
he love you or doesn’t he? Yes or no? ‘“ Yes, 
but There are no “buts” in love. Love is 
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simpler than that. He has ungovernable impulses of 
every description, good and bad: I’ve watched him since 
his early childhood. He has a brilliant brain, brilliant; 
but always and ever pleasure guides him. Keep clear 
of him.’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Valie, sadly, ‘I have to see him nearly 
every day. I know him, too. He is a light thing with 
a twist somewhere, but he is kind and brings us gifts, and 
I can’t always refuse to accept them. We Helmers are 
not kind. We do not bring gifts. We are austere. But 
when I accept his gifts I always want to pay back some 
wa 

“Oh, my God, do take care. Listen, Valie: I want 
you to promise me one thing. ‘That you will never take 
Humphrey Campbell into your confidence as you have 
taken me into your confidence, or make a complete friend 
of him. If you need a friend outside your family, come to 
me. Promise me that.’ 

Valie knelt down beside him again, and put her arm 
beneath his head. ‘ Dearest Cedric, you must always stay 
with us, if you want that. I can promise not to belong 
to Humphrey in any way, but can I promise to belong to 
you! I am already yours and Julian’s before anyone 
else’s, What more do you want? Don’t you know how 
I love you, in spite of the fact that I so rarely see 
youf Now that my dream is dead, I love you better 
than anyone in the world after my parents. Isn’t that 
enough? ’ 

Cedric closed his eyes as if either to recapture some past 
vision or to shut one out. He murmured: * William is 
gone but you are left to me. Julian walks alone 
and hidden, but you are not hidden and I may watch 
you. And taking her hand, he drew it on to his 
breast and placed it over his heart, pressing it to him, 
his eyes still closed. 
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Nowadays the family at Marden’s Close dined at eight 
o’clock, and tea was served at five, on the terrace. Between 
tea-time and dinner-time, Valie understood that she could 
do as she pleased, as she had bidden farewell to Cedric for 
the day. She was fetched from Cedric’s room at five o’clock 
by Lady Helmer, who looked at her with suspicion as she 
greeted her, fearing that Cedric had been entertained too 
long and had been wearied by the young girl. On the 
terrace, meeting Sir Augustine for the first time since her 
arrival, she gave him a kiss; and she shook Nicholas Ingra- 
ham warmly by the hand. She was asked at what hour 
she had arrived and whether Julian had gone to meet her 
at the station in the pony-trap. During tea-time the 
strain was fearful and conversation was forced, for her 
great-uncle and aunt made no apparent efforts to escape 
from their sorrow; Lady Helmer’s face was very pale and 
her eyes still red from recent weeping, and she subtly sug- 
gested that she would have talked of her loss with relief. 
Sir Augustine spoke little and did not smile once, but drank 
his tea and ate his bread and butter in thoughtful silence. 
Julian and Ingraham discussed baby-partridges and the 
over-abundance of rabbits in old Grimstone’s field, at 
intervals chasing away some wasps which clustered around 
the jam and the cakes. ‘The older couple sat in the 
shade and Julian soon moved his chair further under 
the awning, but Valie and Ingraham remained full in 
the sunlight, enjoying the clean heat of it. The buzzing 
of the wasps and the loud chirping of the birds, flying 
noisily in and out of a nest hidden somewhere among 
the eglantine or other creeper, contrasted ill with Lady 
Helmer’s black dress and the general tone of melancholy 
at the table. ‘That any person or creature should be 
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sad on such a day seemed a great sin and a tragedy to 
Valie, who could not refrain, however, from wondering 
why the poor lady should torture herself by wearing such 
a very thick dress in this hot weather. But here again 
was food for reflection, and she remembered her own 
thoughts the same morning, in London, and how she 
had, for a moment, half-regretted her inability to prevent 
her suffering from fading, into a memory; how her sadness 
was for something gone, taking on a new colour. Ritual 
and form were, all at once, explained to her, looking then 
at a blood-red rose in the earthy bed over in the corner; 
she imagined how the rose would look after a few weeks’ 
pressing in a book and ‘ That is how our poor griefs are, 
after a week’s pressing in our minds,’ thought she. Yet, 
as she glanced at her stricken great-aunt, she added to her- 
self: ‘There is still life in her red rose, poor Aunt, and 
she keeps it alive as long as she can with her own physical 
discomfort. Her rose is finer and stronger than mine was. 
I am ashamed that my agony should have died so quickly, 
though in my memory it should live for ever.’ And her 
mind wandered away to monks in hair shirts and nuns in 
long, hot veils perpetually gazing at the Mystic Rose in 
search of an ever-eluding Passion, forever doing penance 
for their humanity and because their ecstasy for Christ 
had crystallized into a dream. How ritual pervaded 
all things she understood to perfection, in a way she 
would never again understand; and how artists were 
priests in many senses, being people who were inspired 
once and then given to retrospection. It became clear 
to her why Ethna was an actress and why her mother, 
whose bad memory was proverbial, had so much youth 
and health and freshness. Her sudden understanding 
caused her such elation that she threw back her head 
proudly, her nostrils dilated. She vaguely knew that 
to-morrow she would no longer know what it was she 
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had understood that should gladden her so, but at the 
moment she was thrilled. The June day and the black 
figure of Lady Helmer were significant, but Wilham 
had little to do with either, and she felt, for a moment, 
that she would never, in all her life, have a perpetual 
sorrow of her own. 

‘What is it, Valie?? asked Nicholas Ingraham, bringing 
her suddenly to herself. 

‘I have just understood something,’ she answered him, 
looking at Lady Helmer, ‘but I can’t explain it.’ She 
added, in a whisper: ‘ Don’t ask me now.’ 

Lady Helmer enquired after Ignazia, received Ignazia’s 
messages; and in this manner the tea progressed, so silent 
a meal ending soon enough. 

Ingraham rose and crossing over to Julian, placed a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘You should play tennis,’ he 
said in a low tone. ‘I feel the exercise would do you 
ood.’ 

‘Surely, why not?’ Julian replied, rising with a trace 
of defiance. 

‘Yes, play, Julian,’ sighed his mother reproachfully and 
turned away. 

Valie was invited to play with Julian, Ingraham 
offering to retire, but declined on the grounds that her 
game was merely one of pat-ball compared with theirs. 
She was wondering how she could escape from her 
great-aunt’s company when Ingraham asked her to 
come and watch them play, to which she eagerly 
consented. 

Julian was, by now, an extremely proficient tennis-player, 
and Valie could not help admiring him as she watched him. 
He had grown enormously but was too thin and he stooped 
slightly ; he was still as fair-haired as ever, and Valie remarked 
to herself, with envy, how he was developing into a hand- 
some youth, while she gave no promise of feminine beauty. 
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Ingraham, beside him, seemed dwarfed and puny, with 
sallow complexion and raven-black hair. She felt, too, 
that Ingraham was an old friend, but that Julian was an 
acquaintance about whom she knew very little except that 
he was a trifle conceited and austere; she was in awe of him, 
not because she thought him her superior, but because he 
had become a stranger, 

They played until half past seven, finishing their game 
in time to dress for dinner. Valie who had donned a white 
dress was in the morning-room before them, having heard, 
to her regret, that dinner was to be served in the dining- 
room and not on the terrace. Ingraham was the first to 
join her. 

‘ Beautiful Valie,’ he said, eyeing her appraisingly, 
“you are just what I had hoped—and you, at the awkward 
age, too. I’m so glad that shaggy, bleached, unkempt head 
of yours has remained unchanged.’ 

* Beautiful! Oh, Nicholas, how can you be so unkind 
as to make fun of me? I was just wishing I were pretty, 
as pretty as Julian will be handsome.’ 

‘ You’ll never be pretty. You are too much like a boy, 
too rugged and wide-lipped, and the faults in your face are 
legion. Pretty? Not with those cheek-bones or those 
collar-bones! But plain? Never, with that colouring, 
with that carriage, those teeth and the shape of your hands 
and feet. Funny eyes, Valie, almost navy-blue and oblique 
like a Tfatar’s. I said “beautiful Valie”, not “ pretty 
Valie”’.’ 

‘Thanks, but I'd like to be pretty and girlish, for a 
change. And I’d like—I’d like to be a girl that appealed 
to nice, strong people, not weak ones that want to lean on 
somebody.’ 

Ingraham looked at her sharply. ‘Why not be 
totally explicit?’ he asked. ‘Who is it? Cedric? Or 
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‘Oh, no, no!’ she cried in fear. ‘I love Cedric; 
not he! I was just talking in general, because weak 
people do love “strong” people, don’t they? So 
I’ve heard, anyway. And you didn’t occur to me for an 
example.’ She blushed. Ingraham gave her an amused 
look, and without answering, turned to the piano and 
opened it. 

‘Does one play the piano in this house?” she asked, as if 
in warning. 

‘Yes, why not? Do you think William would mind? 
It’s not as if I were going to play a fox-trot. Besides, the 
piano can’t be heard upstairs; this is a solid chdteau. Do 
you object? ” 

‘No, but then I’m not—not like that; like Aunt Eliza- 
beth, I mean.’ 

‘Lady Helmer is the only one of “ that kind ” here, and 
she is not a Helmer. Julian does not nurse his unhappiness 
but tries to forget it; he can’t, poor boy, so perhaps that’s 
why. Cedric is the same. But their mother, possibly, 
does not want to forget it.’ 

‘Neither do I.’ . 

‘Women,’ said Ingraham with a smile, ‘but I thought 
you said you were not “like that?’ 

‘Listen, Nicholas: I don’t want to forget him or how 
sad I once was that he is gone. But one must be philo- 
sophical, mustn’t one? And love what is left to love, and 
be grateful for beautiful things. Don’t you think memory 
is enough? Is mourning necessary?’ 

‘I should say that outward mourning and the 
behaviour attached to it was quite unnecessary after 
a short period. It is, after all, a tribute to the dead, 
paid for one’s own satisfaction, a self-indulgence, as It 
were.’ 

‘You don’t believe in the immortality of the soul, then? 
That the dead can know they are being mourned?’ 
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“My dear child, that’s a poser, if you like. How am I 
to answer youf Do you want to believe in life after 
death? ’ 

‘More than anything in the world, Nicholas, and 
you know why. But can wanting to believe make me 
believe?’ 

Ingraham shrugged his shoulders and began to play 
softly. ‘My dear Valie, that is a question you must solve 
for yourself. All questions of faith are like that: age makes 
one no wiser,’ 

At that moment Julian entered the room and Ingraham 
stopped playing, and a little later, Sir Augustine and 
Lady Helmer fetched them into the dining-room. Sombrely 
the dinner-hour dragged itself out, almost silently, 
except for occasional sudden questions and answers between 
Ingraham and Julian. Never before had Valie been 
so conscious of the clatter of knives and forks on plates; 
never before had she observed that her great-uncle made 
a noise when eating his soup. As she munched a piece 
of toast, the deafening sound of it startled her and made 
her wonder whether the others heard it to the same extent. 
The refusals of second helpings of food, were made in 
whispers, and, in every way, a strange terror lay over 
them all. 

That evening Lady Helmer retired before ten o'clock, 
Ingraham, early in the evening, wandered off by himself to 
the smoking-room, there to enjoy a pipe in peace and 
privacy; at Marden’s Close the smoking of pipes was rele- 
gated to this particular sanctuary. When Sir Augustine 
left the morning-room, Valie and Julian remained alone, 
and Valie found her heart had begun to beat with unusual 
insistence. Julian turned to her and said: ‘Well?’ But 
Valie could think of nothing to say and could only look 
at him: his long, white face and pale hair gave him an 
appearance of delicacy which made her feel sorry. At 
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last she asked him: ‘What are you going to do with 
yourself? ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyebrows 
characteristically. ‘Live on, I suppose,’ he answered, 
‘and do the obvious things to the best of my ability; do 
as few foolish things as possible, and cause myself 
and my relations the minimum of unhappiness and dis- 
comfort.’ 

‘That sounds formidable. How are you going to cause 
yourself and others as little misery as possible? Don’t you 
think you'll eventually have to choose between yourself 
and others? ’ 

‘I shall try to do what’s obviously right and leave the 
rest to Fate,’ he replied. ‘And what do you propose to 
do?’ 

‘Learn and learn and learn, I think, and get more and 
more close to Life and people. I want to know all about 
people.’ 

‘I don’t. The more I know about them the more 
futile and illogical they seem. Nature makes me cynical 
but at least I can appreciate her beauty and ruthlessness, 
but man is vile and stupid. 

‘Oh, Julian, why are you so pessimistic? ’ 

‘Well, look around, I ask you, and be perfectly honest 
with yourself. Most human-beings can’t be honest with 
themselves. But why worry, anyway? ‘To change the 
subject, how did you find Cedric?’ 

She gazed at him in pained wonder, ‘I found him good,’ 
she answered, ‘and full of courage. Are you trying to be 
clever?’ 

‘Not at all. Don’t be absurd.’ 

‘With you I am always an unwelcome guest, Julian. 
And you sent the wire to ask me here.’ 

‘I sent it because Cedric wanted you, and I am very 
glad to see you again,’ he returned contritely. ‘° You're 
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good for Cedric, Valie, but not for me, because you stand 
for all I am trying to keep outside my life. I don’t want 
experience for its own sake—ever.’ 

‘ Don’t you ever want to see me again?’ 

‘Nonsense; if you don’t know how I feel about you, 
I’m not going to waste time explaining. Perhaps you don’t 
quite know the impression you made on me long ago, and 
how seeing you now brings it back. There are some 
things you ought to take for granted; do understand 
that and don’t ever forget it, for I shan’t repeat it in a 
hurry. ‘That’s all.’ So saying, he took her hand. * Now, 
take my advice and go to bed. You must be tired. 
J am going up now. Good-night.’ He raised her hand 
to his lips and kissed it four times, twice on the knuckles, 
and, with more ardour, twice on the palm. Then he 
departed leaving her astounded, and with an inclination to 
weep. However, she did not remain alone for long, for 
a few seconds later, Ingraham appeared and suggested 
that they should walk once round the garden before 
finally turning in. 

Out in the starlight, Ingraham talked freely. “They 
remained on the paths, for the dew was heavy, and he took 
her arm and led her to the edge of the little copse near the 
front of the house. 

They discussed Love, the subject being introduced by 
Ingraham. He maintained that few understood its meaning 
and that those who understood, often could not feel it. 
Hell, to him, was 2 vision of Heaven forever forfeited; of 
the meaning of love, understood but never felt. “Those 
poor creatures to whom an unrequited personal desire meant 
love were crucified on an earthly crucifix and suffered physical 
pain and then death; they did not concern us and we were 
not using the word love except in its highest, most Platonic 
sense. But Christ, for instance, had received Heaven, 
He who asked: ‘Who is my mother or my brethren?’ 
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and who could love unto death, fortunate One, He could 
have His passion, could maintain that the man who was 
not for Him was against Him, could be crucified in the old 
Agony, by the evil of this world, being Himself the good 
thereof. But what of the civilized ones of this world who 
found it in their hearts to pity evil and excuse ignorance ; 
who could love no cause and no people enough to die for 
them, reason pointing out the eternal weakness of man 
and the uselessness of one small death, or even of a paltry 
million deaths? What of the plight of those who saw 
beyond good and evil? Who would be crucified for 
them? What modern God of Science and Learning and 
Power would offer up his only begotten son to be 
stoned and mocked and crucified by the new pharisees, 
under the new Empire; to be judged by the new Pilates? 
Indeed, that was our new torment, our hell: we are 
robbed of passion, of the ability to love and to find sacrifice 
worth while. 

But, asked Valie, humbly, had it not always been so 
among men? And was not the only Man who could suffer 
always and feel, made our God? ‘To which Ingraham 
replied that even if it was so, human nature being what it 
is, the new agony had not been invented until recently 
because the truth had been hidden from man in great gar- 
lands of poetry and romance and religion; truth was respon- 
sible for our unrest, and the sudden light after darkness 
dazzled us painfully. 

‘Are you referring to the suffering derived from 
the inability to suffer?’ asked Valie, suddenly en- 
lightened. 

‘You have said it,’ cried Ingraham, ‘and this spiritual 
numbness is hell. It is essentially a modern plight. “This 
impregnable cynicism.’ He peered into the wood, and 
went on to tell Valie how he had talked to William there 
on his first evening at Marden’s Close. 
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‘I do not think it is hell,’ said Valie, following her 
train of thought and shivering now, for she was 
beginning to feel cold in the night air, having taken no 
wrap with her, ‘I think it is purgatory that we may 
reach heaven the sooner—this world, I mean. And 
through the absence of partisanships and passions, our 
love will be purified and unalloyed. I don’t believe 
Christ was just one man, a single personality, I believe 
he stood for a section of Mankind and is here now, 
perhaps being crucified again, this time on another cross 
—I don’t know.’ 

Ingraham stared at her, and she asked him why he looked 
frightened. 

‘You are getting like William. He was going to 
be one of the new ones and seemed already to have 
stopped suffering over it, to have left the purgatory 
you speak of.’ 

‘I have only been like this for a few weeks,’ said Valie, 
‘since his death, which has thrown me into an absolute 
pit of thought.’ 

She gave another shiver. ‘ Let us go indoors,’ she said, 
and they turned back to the house. 


§v 


‘ There is one thing I really must tell you,’ said Ingraham 
solemnly to Valie, on the eve of her departure from Marden’s 
Close; Cedric and Julian were present, and Cedric was 
seated in his bath-chair once more, supported by cushions. 
“You are so much more attractive to look at than you 
think.’ 

‘Therefore,’ added Cedric, ‘beware, for your looks 
will suddenly run away with you and you will find 
yourself doing things that you don’t want to do because 
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men have tempted you. They will forgive you things; 
in this, I agree, there is no harm; but once you start 
forgiving yourself certain things, the mischief begins.’ 

Julian smiled at her. ‘See Valie?’ he said, ‘do not be 
led astray by your own looks, Here you are, being lectured 
by three men who have your welfare at heart. Always 
remember, efcetera.’ He laughed. 

“IT am very flattered,’ replied Valie, also laughing, ‘ but 
can assure you your fears are foundationless. Let me 
return the compliment, Julian.’ 

‘Oh, rot,” said Julian. 

After dinner, that night, when Sir Augustine and Lady 
Helmer had retired, Valie and Julian sat in the morning- 
room listening to Ingraham’s strumming. He went from 
one piece to another, from parts of Schumann’s ‘ Carnival’ 
to a melody by Gluck, changing again to an arrangement 
for the pianoforte of Rimsky—Korsakov’s ‘Hymn _ to 
the Sun’ from the Cog d’Or, and ending with the second 
movement of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastorale’ sonata. Noth- 
ing seemed to satisfy his mood and he stopped playing 
abruptly, placing his hands over his knees and staring 
straight before him. 

‘There isn’t any music written that would interpret 
my feelings to-night,’ he muttered, as if thinking aloud. 
Then he rose, ‘Good-night, Valie,’ he said and bowed 
very low, raising her fingers to his lips in cavalier 
fashion. 

‘I am going out,” exclaimed Valie, after the long silence 
that followed Ingraham’s departure from the room. She 
stood by the window, having pushed the curtains apart, 
and gazed out beyond the terrace. Julian came up and 
stood behind her. ‘ Quaint chap—Nicholas,’ he remarked 
casually. 

‘Yes,’ agreed Valie, and for some indefinable reason she 
sounded unhappy. 
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‘Well, shall we go outside?’ suggested Julian. And 
upon Valie indicating astonishment over his offer to accom- 
pany her, he said: “It’s not half past ten yet. Half past 
ten is my bed-time.’ And they went out on to the terrace. 
Valie breathed deeply and sighed ecstatically, for it was a 
fine night, and on the morrow she would be returning to 
London where the air was always laden with smoke 
and the sun obscured by a haze; and the Lord alone 
knew when she might visit again this place for which 
she had much affection and her cousins whom she loved 
so tenderly. 

“It’s wonderfully warm,’ whispered Julian, ‘and the 
days are still so long; it won’t be really dark yet for quite 
a few minutes.’ 

Valie nodded and said: ‘ Let’s sit on the terrace wall 
here, shall we?’ 

So together they clambered over and sat there, without 
speaking, but swinging their legs, until Julian remarked: 
“You'll catch cold,’ and ‘No, I won't,’ replied Valie. 
Julian hesitated, then, looking away from her, said: ‘ You’re 
going away Do you realize that this is the last 
time for many months we shall see each other?’ 

‘Do I realize? Of course, but need we be such 
strangers? ” 

“Yes, we must: I feel we must. It’s unavoidable. Not 
strangers in the accepted word, but—and yet we'll never 
be that, will we?’ 

“No, because we know one another—there’s a deep 
bond—isn’t there?’ 

‘There’s a deep bond,’ repeated Julian. He clenched 
his fist, then loosened it again and breathed: ‘ God, it’s 
hard.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Valie, quietly. 

‘For you too?’ he asked, looking at her. She returned 
his gaze in the deepening gloom and answered: ‘ For me, 
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too,’ and saw his hand go to his breast. ‘’There’s only 
you,’ he whispered. 

She did not answer but only swung her legs more rapidly, 
so he continued: ‘ If I had your brain—and your imagina- 
tion—or Cedric’s—but I haven’t, so what’s the use? I 
couldn’t live up to anyone but myself, ever, so what would 
be the use of attempting cs 

“You have lots of brains and imagination. What are 
you excusing?’ 

‘Myself. My whole person > He looked at her 
again. A light breeze was lifting the tangled floss from 
her brow, and he could define her profile outlined sharply 
and whitely, and firm and immovable like the figure-head 
on the prow of an ancient Norse ship. 

“You matter to me,’ he said with difficulty, “ you matter 
and you are going away.’ Although he spoke in a 
low voice, his last words had a cry as of despair, in 
them. 

‘You matter too,’ she answered and stopped swinging 
her legs, ‘so don’t apologize for your existence.’ “They 
sat for a time holding hands until it grew darker, and evening 
gave place to night. “They spoke very little and sometimes 
Julian held her hand between both of his, and twice he 
kissed it. 

‘Good-night,’ said Valie, at last, turning to him, ‘and 
good-bye for the present. To-morrow we'll be strangers 
again.’ She smiled a little. 

Julian leaned towards her and kissed her tremulously on 
her temple. He sighed and for a moment rested his left 
cheek against her right one, then kissed her brow. * Good- 
night,’ he whispered. 

She turned and climbed back, and left him sitting alone, 
immobile in the dark. 

Inside the French window stood Ingraham, evidently 
waiting for her, a frown of concentration wrinkling 
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his brow. He caught her by the elbow as she entered 
and startled her; for this he apologized and added: 
‘Will you think towards me to-night? I want to 
tr 


‘No,’ she replied; and the beating of her heart not 
yet steadied after the shock, she spoke somewhat angrily. 
‘I cannot think in your direction to-night. There 
are other things that hold my thoughts.’ She was 
disappointed: her last impression, of Julian sitting on the 
terrace wall, the memory of the deep and unexplained 
understanding between them was being supplanted by 
this fanatical request of Ingraham’s. Julian’s calm 
and dignified face was being blotted out by that of 
his hungry-looking and swarthy tutor: this was wine 
followed by water, an anti-climax to the eve of her 
departure. 

‘I see,’ said Ingraham, shaking his head, * but I shouldn’t 
if I were you.’ 

‘Oh, be quiet,’ she cried. ‘Let me go, let me pass! ’ 
The tears had welled in her eyes and he saw them with 
surprise. 

‘My dear child!’ He saw, too, her revolt against her 
own apathy, and in his admiration of her honesty, he stared 
at her and said: ‘ You are a magnificent creature, Valie, 
magnificent.’ 

“Ach, you can talk and it comes easily to you!’ she 
wept, ‘but there are many who can say only one word 
when they mean ten and say nothing at all when they could 
say five.’ 

Ingraham grew pale and exceedingly serious. ‘That ts 
no reason,’ he said sternly, ‘for despising those who say 
ten when they mean ten.’ With a cry of anguish she ran 
past him and from the room. His appreciation, easily 
declared after Julian’s, and then a sudden pity for him and 
for Cedric and Julian, and for Humphrey Campbell too, 
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caused a turmoil within her. She undressed and lay in her 
bed, wide awake and taut. Then thinking of Ingraham’s 
loneliness, Cedric’s warning about her physical attraction, 
Humphrey’s explanation of her hold over him, and her own 
fear that her strength should invite the love of weak men, 
she realized, for the first time, the fuller significance of 
sex, and how the same woman could be loved, for different 
sexual qualities by different persons; by Julian alone, she 
believed was she loved for her young beauty and vigour, 
and his love was the least whole, the least complete and the 
most cautious of all. She saw what had won her, even as a 
child, Cedric’s devotion, Humphrey’s slavery and Ingraham’s 
admiration: strength, power, fibre. But to that William 
whom she had renounced for ever, her comparative help- 
lessness would have appealed, like that of a child. Explana- 
tions of science, always and ever! Oh, the pity of things. 
A burst of perspiration broke out on her forehead and she 
turned her pillow: it was a hot night. Indeed her strength 
was no acquisition entitling her to any personal merit, but 
a recognized gift from Ignazia, her mother. The thought 
of her mother helped her; she heard Ignazia’s contemp- 
tuous © Talk! Och, where does it all lead you?’ and 
attempted to trouble herself no further with this philoso- 
phizing. 

Her infinite, aching pity began to cradle her, and she 
turned wearily over on her side. With weariness came 
relaxation, and relaxation soon begat slumber, and merci- 
fully she did not awaken until seven o’clock the following 
morning, when she arose and prepared for her departure to 
London. 


§ vI 


After that Valentina tried to harden herself out of sheer 
despair. She lived in the past, inwards, thinking always of 
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her childhood and its beauty and the pity, the cruelty of, 
the changes in her life. She would ask herself, in anguish, 
why people were so foolish as to spoil their lives and the 
lives of others by prejudices and principles; why life was 
not allowed to march forward, directly, cleanly. She 
dreamt of the simplicity of her childhood in Italy, and of 
the peace in the Bavarian village, of her early friendship 
with Julian and Cedric. She was bewildered by Julian, 
by his harshness and his asceticism and his refusal of love. 
She could not understand what prevented him from loving 
her simply, as he had loved her when they were small to- 
gether and played in the woods and fields at Marden’s Close. 
She thought he hated her for being town-bred and perhaps 
he was right, for the life one was forced to lead in London 
was apt to blunt one’s appreciation of simple beauty. Her 
father said: ‘We are blind and every day we get blinder. 
Glaring, bald colours are making us blind to subtler ones. 
Our palates are getting spoiled.” And Valie sighed help- 
lessly, for what could she do? She did not want to live 
in a town, she, of all people, who loved the country. She 
fancied miracles: a miracle by which she could go back. 
Her nostalgia for her childhood made her sick and faint. 
She felt she was hateful to everyone, especially to her mother. 
Ignazia would cry, silently, most pathetically, to see her 
only child growing up, as she imagined, warped. She 
cursed the existence of the Helmer boys from the depths of 
her soul and could not understand why her daughter had 

so much of them and so little of her. She felt that like | 
them, Valie was wrapped up in herself, had insufficient 

kindliness, no elasticity, no real courage; she was austere, 

brooding, almost cruel and most cruel to herself, tribal, 

clannish, what you will, introspective. What was to be- 

come of her? When Ignazia wept, Valie knelt down beside 

her and comforted her as best she could, begging her not 

to worry and promising to try to be good and cheerful. 
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After such a scene, Valie would shut herself up in her 
room alone and weep bitterly, feeling more lonely than 
ever, miserable at having hurt her mother and wishing 
she had never been born. She became a creature of 
moods, Once she exclaimed with a heartfelt sigh: ‘I 
am tired of the future.’ Ignazia nearly went into hysterics 
of grief. 

In the Autumn when they motored out into the country 
with Humphrey, the beauty of the brown leaves and the 
quietness of the golden October afternoon wrung Valie’s 
heart and brought the tears to her eyes. Humphrey, who 
stood by, could not understand her at all, For a moment 
he thought she was crying because her people were poor and 
she could not always live in the country. During the 
afternoon, they wandered off alone together and he began 
to tell her of his strange love for her. This time he spoke 
gently and quietly and showed her an aspect of his attach- 
ment that was neither tortured nor sick, and while he talked 
he played shyly with the first finger of her left hand. They 
lay down on a rug on the ground in a beech-wood while 
Ignazia wandered on by herself to gather ferns or branches 
of copper-beech for the house; the sun shone redly through 
the trees and cast long shadows before them. He was kind 
and embarrassed and tried to explain that, although she 
might think him foolish, his love was after all, selfless. He 
made his way through labyrinths of words and explanations, 
and then, at last, she understood that all he desired was 
her companionship, a promise to suffer him gladly. Had 
he been an old man, he said, he would have tried to adopt 
her, but he was so young. He was afflicted by his youth, 
he disliked it, it stood in his way constantly, he had no use 
for it at all, Augustine Helmer alone could see him as 
he really was; he, at least, could comprehend that here was 
a man who quite honestly had no joy of his youth, that 
his thoughts and desires were scarcely those of a young 
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man. She was touched. She saw that he begged her 
friendship as a favour and that he was lonely, it was so 
pathetic; yet all at once she was stricken with panic, 
felt herself weakening towards him, succumbing to a 
sense of the profoundest pity. She heard him describe 
how well they could enjoy themselves on Friday evenings 
(Fridays because on Saturdays he did not have to go 
to the office) and she could spend the week-ends at her 
grandfather’s place in Worcestershire, or they could motor 
out on Saturdays and again on Sundays. She smiled 
and said, not unkindly, by way of a compromise with her 
conscience: “Humph, you funny dear, you want a lady’s 
companion!’ 

* Yes, if you like,’ he replied. She gazed at him, smiling, 
wondering how long his mood of purity would last; whether 
he meant what he said, or was merely being carried away 
by the melancholy beauty of Autumn and her own reaction 
to it. He had momentarily forgotten his outbursts of 
perversity and evidently believed in the disinterestedness of 
his motives. Suddenly she put her hands to her temples, a 
sense of guilt creeping over her. Disobedience to Cedric! 
Here she was, giving way to Humphrey in the weakest 
fashion in spite of her cousin’s precepts. Well after all 
why shouldn’t she? What was this fearful, tyrannical, 
unwritten law that made the Helmer boys keepers of her 
conscience? She revolted against her own acquiescence to 
it and with her hands still holding her temples, eyes a-dream, 
she blushed. 

* No one will ever understand me,’ Humphrey was com- 
plaining now, his mood changing suddenly, as she had half 
expected it would, to its old complexity. ‘ I’m a queer fish; 
but it doesn’t matter. You, yourself, can dominate me in 
a strange way, and I can see you don’t know how you do 
it.” He paused, twisted his hands and continued, watching 
her face, frowning, but with smiling lips: ° Helmers, Helmers, 
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Helmers, isn’t it, Valie? They’ve got you, got you com- 
pletely, you are theirs, your soul is theirs. Funny, isn’t it? 
We are such queer creatures, we human beings, quite 
unaccountable. ‘The Helmers are your owners—damn 
them, curse them! Second-rate, meaningless, selfish, spoilt, 
mean 

‘What?’ cried Valie, aghast. 

‘It’s the truth. You can’t deny it, but even if you 
admit it, it won’t alter your attitude. I understand per- 
fectly. I can say about you: “ egotistical, unaccomplished, 
introspective, harsh,” but what’s the use? I must always 
add “* powerful”? and that says everything. The Helmer 
boys are what I say. They are not first-rate, “Their life 
is without purpose, they roll in money, they are absolutely 
thoughtless and consequently mean. Cedric may be a great 
poet, but Julian is nothing at all; just the son of his father, 
and Cedric ° 

‘Stop!’ cried Valie, growing suddenly pale. He had 
said too much, and she was blenching, not out of loyalty, 
but because he had described her own fears and her weak- 
nesses. 

‘Oh, you are so clever!’ she cried, laughing angrily, 
‘you are so clever! You see everything from my angle. 
Why not also from theirs? Why don’t you describe their 
passion for me, too? Why don’t you admit that I have 
“sot” them. ‘That I hold them, just as utterly as they 
hold me? ‘That they are mine, that there can’t be any 
other girls or women, really in their lives. And I'll tell 
you something, now, that'll surprise you: I’m glad. Yes, 
I’m glad that I can feel strongly and deeply, that I’m not 
numb like half the poor fish I meet. Yours is the middle 
path, Humphrey. I am zof fatal to you: you try to make 
yourself believe J am, because it’s romantic and poetical and 
odd and Humphrey-like to have a queer passion; but you 
are modern and civilized and intelligent and have both feet 
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on Earth—as you ought to have. The Helmers, all of 
them, are primeval and instinctive, and belong to an age of 
crudity. I know us. We’re not pretty, we’re not really 
very nice people, and we’ve not even got “artistic tempera- 
ment,” so we’ve no excuse. The Vikings would have 
understood us. The Helmer boys are almost unvarnished 
though I’ve acquired a certain degree of modernity and 
reasonableness, because my mother is just what she is and 
I’ve been brought up in a town, that’s all. I’ve had to 
bother to understand people to be able to live among them. 
Mother has forced me to use my intelligence as well as my 
instinct, so I’m amphibious. I can see how narrow and 
deep they are, my people—my cousins—like ravines, bleak 
and narrow and deep. “They can’t see themselves in pic- 
tures as I can; they haven’t two pairs of eyes, as I have. 
They’re in the picture, part of it, all the time, never outside 
it, as I am. I can see you, too, you know. You're in 
the middle, your note is middle G, you’re of medium height 
and your hair is mouse-coloured. You’re a hill, not a 
mountain; you are kind, not selfless, a bit obtuse, not blun- 
dering. Oh, you’re so in the middle! You love me so 
much, never so that it hurts. You want my company 
awfully, but never so that the days are empty because I’m 
not there. I know you. The Helmer boys are on my 
side and you are on the other; and I compromise, | stand 
between the two camps, drawn to them by my instinct, 
held to you by my intelligence. Do you know what’s 
probably going to happen? I shall probably marry one 
day, a charming stranger, with whom I shall fall nicely 
in love. And there will be times when I shall lie awake 
in the night and wonder whether I was mad to betray my 
instinct so amazingly, not to have remained faithful to the 
Helmers. I shall occasionally be tormented by dreadful 
doubts. And you? You will marry nicely, too, and say 
about me to your wife what dozens of men say about their 
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first loves: “‘ D’you see that girl over there? I was once 
in love with her,” without the slightest trace of feeling. 
And the Helmers? Ah, they will be true, not to me, 
oh, no! But to themselves. Vision is action in that 
family, so they'll never compromise sufficiently to marry. 
And because they simply don’t understand compromise. 
Oh, God, they’ll believe that because I marry I am 
not their’s any more. They won’t grasp that I can’t 
be other than their’s whoever I may marry. They’re 
afraid of you, poor dears, because they can’t understand 
that I can even love you and still belong wholly to 
them.’ 

Humphrey sat up. There was a morsel of Valie’s last 
sentence he caught up hungrily; he heard a few words, and 
marvelled, unable to believe his ears. ‘I can even love 
you 

‘Can you even love me?’ he asked her, shyly. 

She regarded him in a startled fashion now, drawing 
her feet under her. ‘I wish I hadn’t talked all that 
just now,’ she muttered. ‘Why did I give myself away 
sof’ 

‘Never mind,’ he said bitterly. 

* Humph,’ she cried, seizing his hand, ‘ you are so good, 
really, my dear Humph! Of course I can love you—so 
long as you don’t misunderstand—everything. Only you 
are such a tormented creature, you make it difficult for any- 
one to love you. You seem to take pleasure in making 
yourself and others unhappy.’ 

* Kiss me, darling,’ he replied. 

She leant forward, but, shrinking away again, shook her 
head. ‘ Not on the lips,’ she said. 

* Maggots!’ he teased, but as she smiled and continued 
to shake her head, he asked softly: ‘Why not, Valie? 
Whom are you waiting for? Whom are you keeping your 
lips for?” 
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She stared at him a moment, then put her hand to her 
breast and started up. A certain name sprang to her mind 
and she shook herself. ‘Then she smoothed her dress and 
held out a hand to Humphrey who was still seated on the 
ground; she smiled again and tossing her head a trifle 
flirtatiously, answered: ‘ Never you mind!’ 


wr 


PART III 
CHAPTER VII 
At Home at Ignazia’s 
§1 


| Bees morning for three years Valie woke up 
conscious of the fact that she was definitely alive and 
with the sensation that she was on the eve of some impor- 
tant event that would change everything completely. She 
was forever waiting for something; maybe for a journey 
abroad with Cedric, (whom she saw perhaps twice a year 
for the first two years, and with whom she kept up a regular 
correspondence) but Cedric did not travel. Julian and 
Ingraham she had the pleasure of meeting more often, in 
London, whenever they came from the country to see a 
play or an exhibition, or hear a concert. She would have 
luncheon or tea with them, and then they would catch the 
6 o’clock train to be back at Marden’s Close in time for 
dinner. ‘Those three watched her development and they 
shook their heads, sometimes in wonder, and at other times 
with disapproval. Sometimes Cedric would read all her 
letters over, starting from her first letter, and comparing it 
with her last, and then he would laugh a trifle angrily and 
exclaim: ‘Just as I foresaw! Spoiling, spoiling she is. 
The beauty and pensiveness of her first letters and 
the—the poverty of her latest! Spoiling herself with a 
lot of worthless mutts! I wish she wouldn’t—I do wish 
she wouldn’t.”, And he would shake his head mournfully. 

The truth was that Valie wrote too often of the 
friendships she had formed with one Girolamo Salvati, 
a friend of her father’s, and with Alan Gregorie, a 
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young man of letters, whom gossip had, for some reason, 
already attached to Ethna Mahony. ‘These four young 
people became inseparable comrades, much to Ignazia’s 
relief; and Valie, by several years the youngest, began 
to go out to dances in the evenings with the other 
three. By the winter Humphrey found cause to be 
jealous. Valie, he discovered, had a cheerful, carefree 
side to her nature that was hitherto unknown to him. 
His own presence put a kind of constraint upon her: 
for instance, if he surprised her suddenly while she was in 
a boisterous mood, he would notice her gaiety subside 
like a falling wind, leaving a weak and_ self-conscious 
smile on her face in the place of her former high laughter. 
In the company of the other three, whether he was there 
or not, she was at least talkative and cheerful, but when she 
was alone with him she reverted to the fierce creature he 
loved and feared so intensely. He conceived the idea of 
inviting her out with her entire entourage. He saw that 
her intimacy with the solemn Alan Gregorie and the gay 
Girolamo Salvati, her close companionship with Ethna, 
began to fill her life. 

She was embarrassed. Daily, she knew, the Andrew 
Helmers were becoming more and more dependent 
upon the genius and good will of Humphrey Campbell. 
Andrew, who sincerely believed in his own capabilities, 
and who was convinced that he would one day be 
recognized as a master, found himself, in October 1919, 
without a penny. ‘There was nothing for it but to * commit 
artistic suicide? as he himself picturesquely termed it, and 
attempt to get an advance on his yet unpainted work. 
Ignazia, by now beyond the ability to employ picturesque 
phrases, reminded him that it would soon become a choice 
between actual physical and ‘artistic’ suicide. In fact, 
she pointed out, if it came to suicides, they could all com- 
pete: she, he and Valie—Valie could quite easily commit 
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what the Victorians, with delightful exaggeration, called 
‘moral suicide’; she did not lack opportunities. After a 
certain amount of talk and many vicissitudes, Andrew 
sold his next forty pictures for an advance of one thousand 
pounds, to an acquaintance of Humphrey Campbell’s, an 
art dealer of some repute. By the time their debts were 
paid off, the Helmers had enough on which to live for 
about three months; then came a black and desperate 
period wherein Andrew worked feverishly and with- 
out inspiration to paint away his debt. When his 
pictures were mediocre, the dealer complained. Then 
Humphrey advanced one hundred pounds of his own 
money on Andrew’s next two pictures. That saved 
the situation for a while. At last the forty pictures 
were completed and seized, and work began on Hum- 
phrey’s two. Later in the season Andrew held an exhi- 
bition of his earlier work, painted in his earlier manner, 
and had the good fortune to sell three hundred pounds 
worth of pictures. 

On Christmas Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter and 
her birthday, Humphrey would bring Valie charming 
presents. It would have hurt him if she had refused 
them at those times, moreover she was always pleased 
with what he brought her and the many little trinkets 
and scarves added considerably to the smartness of her 
appearance when she went out with him. Often he 
was wickedly moody. She would go with him to some 
smart dance-club and, by eleven o'clock, just when 
things began to be amusing and a flush of excitement 
had risen to her cheeks, he would take her arm and 
exclaim suddenly: ‘This is boring, let’s go,’ and they 
would go at once. Out of perversity he would some- 
times invite the handsome young Salvati or the quiet, 
quick-witted Gregorie, so that he might deliberately prick 
himself into a state of jealousy and then worry Valie 
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with it. Then he would ask Naomi Cator, also, and 
pay a great deal of attention to her. Nothing could please 
Valie better; as her feelings for Humphrey were those 
of grateful affection, at their very warmest, his pathetic 
little strategies could not touch her. When she wrote 
her long, descriptive letters to Cedric, and he upbraided 
her for the futile life she was leading, she was sad, for she 
could not have found a way to alter her mode of living, if 
she had wished to do so. She knew well enough that she 
herself would have asked for nothing better than to be 
allowed to live out the rest of her life at Marden’s Close 
in his company and in that of Julian and Ingraham. ‘They 
never asked her to stay with them over week-ends nowa- 
days, only for odd Saturdays and Sundays, for Lady Helmer 
spent most of her time abroad, after the war ended; there 
was no woman in the house and old Augustine was very 
conventional. In his presence Valie now felt timid; he 
seemed to have lost his attitude of benevolence and good- 
will, and struck terror into her heart by frowning pensively 
for whole minutes at a time. She avoided him. She 
felt his new manner had nothing to do with his distaste for 
her father, but again arose from his conventionality which 
disabled him from categorizing the passionate attachment 
that existed between his sons and Valentina. ‘Their 
relationship troubled him, now that they had outgrown 
childhood; especially the lugubrious affection of Julian. 
The cousinship seemed too distant to account for it, he 
feared a love-affair and would have opposed such. Julian 
sensed his fear and smiled a trifle bitterly. “There was 
no danger of anything so utterly silly—or so simple. Again 
Augustine was troubled by Julian, who became daily more 
repressed and silent. Evidently there was no hint of a 
love-affair; but certainly the more Valie saw of Humphrey, 
the less her cousins appeared to wish to see of her. In 
her turn, Valie laughed off these troubles—wryly, it is 
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true, but she laughed nevertheless. ‘Here’s my “ moral 
suicide,” mother!’ she would exclaim, ‘evidently Humph 
is my poison, I’m blowed if I’m going to give up 
Humph and Giro and Alan and Ethna—because— 
because. . . . Oh, why are they so stupid! As if a 
few evenings out could change me, give me a disease or 
something! Aren’t they silly-billies, mummie?’ And 
she would laugh until the tears rolled down her cheeks 
and she had to sniff. 


§ 


One June evening the Andrew Helmers gave a party 
in the ‘studio’ of their little house. The fon of the 
evening being Alan Gregorie, whose book, the ° Leman 
of the Poor, printed in Paris, had just appeared. It 
was, he claimed, ‘a study in all the contrasting tones 
of darkness unrelieved by lightness, of bestiality with no 
background of spirituality.” Fafa, who had come with 
Humphrey, had attached herself to the potential cele- 
brity, a process by no means difficult to her since her 
florescence. For Fafa, the lank-haired child with the 
too-high forehead and protruding teeth, had featured 
her defects and was now a painting of the Flemish 
school. Her yellow hair, parted in the middle, was 
polished away from her forehead into a flat knot at 
the back of her head, exposing with audacity the expanse 
of high, prominent brow that had, in days gone by, so 
worried her mother. Her original, difficult eyebrows 
had been deleted and replaced by a. stencilled line. 
This gave her already even and creaseless face its requi- 
site baldness. Nowadays her striking appearance was 
in direct contrast with Andrew’s portrait of her which 
mocked her from the wall. ‘That portrait expresses an 
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opinion of the sitter,’ was Ethna’s whispered comment 
to Ignazia during the evening ‘and it’s not too good an 
opinion, either.’ ‘Waste of canvas,’ was Ignazia’s short 
rejoinder. 

It was nearly one o’clock when the party broke up. 
Andrew closed the door behind the last of his departing 
guests, still laughing and joking, but as he turned back 
to the ‘studio’, his good cheer fell from him like a 
tattered garment, and with a sigh of weariness he 
sank into an armchair and lit a cigarette. Ignazia, 
yawning, suggested that they should all go to bed, but 
as Andrew did not move and Valie was sitting on 
the piano stool, touching the keyboard, she also found 
herself an armchair and they began to review the 
evening’s happenings. Andrew speculated upon what 
the future held in store for their recently departed guests, 
while Ignazia nervously rubbed a thumb and fore-finger 
together, lost in what appeared to be an unpleasant 
reverie, Girolamo Salvati was fated to fall in love with 
Valie, Andrew decided, but nothing would come of it for 
him; all young men would at some time or other fall in 
love with Valie, but nothing would ever come of it for 
them. He mentioned many young men by name, and one 
man who was not so young, Nicholas Ingraham, but he 
did not mention Humphrey, so Ignazia did; and Andrew 
cleared his throat, uncomfortably. He made plans for 
Ethna and for her swain Alan Gregorie: for Gregorie’s 
new book and how it would succeed and why it might fail, 
and what he would do with his success when he had achieved 
it. He predicted that in her own way Valie would have 
a far greater career than Ethna; that Julian would perhaps 
refuse to take any real interest in Helmer’s, for which he 
did not blame him; that Cedric would live to a great 
age; that the Helmers would one day lose most of 
their money, but that Humphrey would do well out 
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of the business, for Humphrey was very clever. To 
all this Valie said nothing; but at last Ignazia asked 
him in a staccato voice what he predicted for himself 
and his family, as he was so fond of making forecasts 
for others. ‘Things were in a bad way with them 
again, and she really did not know how they were going 
to exist after the next fortnight. There was silence 
and gloom in the room, and Andrew puffed at his 
cigarette and cleared his throat again but said nothing 
for a long time. 

‘Humphrey is Uncle Augustine’s right hand man,’ he 
suddenly told them. 

‘I’m tired, I’m going to bed,’ Valie said, but did not 
move. Ignazia was like a thunder-cloud, concentrated 
and furious; she said nothing and the hapless Andrew 
continued: ‘He’s going to buy that portrait of Fafa I 
did two years ago.’ 

Valie looked up quickly and her lips parted as 
if preparing to speak, but she relaxed again immedi- 
ately and, shrugging her shoulders, turned her atten- 
tion once again to the piano. Ignazia cried sharply: 
‘What?’ and then her anger broke and she railed 
against him. 

‘You know what that portrait is, you know what he 
thinks of it and what Fafa thinks, and you allow yourself 
to submit to his charity! You allow him to buy it, my 
God!’ 

‘What can I do?’ expostulated Andrew. ‘Do you 
think it’s for myself that I accept his charity—as you call 
ge 

*Oh, my God, don’t pose and tell me it’s for Valie and 
me! If you had any spunk in you you would raise some- 
thing 

“On what security? You’ve mentioned raising money 
before, but on what?’ 
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‘Security, och!’ she laughed at him. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t take me for an idiot, or perhaps you really 
don’t understand how things are done in this world! 
Isn’t the name of Helmer good enough for anyone? 
Good gracious, you’ve only got to tell any bally 
bank manager who you are and it'll be good enough! 
Helmer, do you realize what it means, the name of 
Helmer?’ 

“I’m already too much in debt, I’m up to my 
ears 

‘Debt, debt! One day you will : 

‘No,’ shouted Andrew, ‘I will not be rich. You for- 
get that he is leaving as little as possible to me and people 
know it : 

‘Och, don’t split hairs.’ Ignazia’s impatience was 
violent. ‘Very well, to Valie, he is leaving it to her, so 
what do you mean?’ 

‘How do you know how much he is leaving to Valie? 
And I’m to run her into debt, am I?’ 

‘’'That’s right, be virtuous and pretend you think of her 
future when you never really think of either of us.) Why 
don’t you admit it’s because you’re damn sloppy and haven’t 
the savoir faire? ‘That you don’t know how to go 
about it and prefer to borrow from a boy, a child, a 
damn clever fellow like Humphrey? One day you'll 
owe him everything and she, Valie, can pay—pay to 
Humphrey.’ 

Andrew rose to his feet and flung away his cigarette, 
“I suppose,’ he cried, “that a money-lender would be 
preferable to Humphrey?’ 

Valie looked up and exclaimed: ‘ Yes, I think he would 
—a money-lender, someone unknown to me, but not 
Humphrey.’ 

‘Humphrey is buying her—in instalments,’ Ignazia con- 
tinued with heat. ‘ As if he couldn’t influence your father 
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if he wanted to! Of course he could! But he doesn’t 
want to, he never wanted to, not five years ago when his 
mother was doling out your own money to me. And 
you, you always sat by and said nothing, not a word! You 
haven’t had the spunk to talk straight to Humphrey or 
your relations, you haven’t had the spunk to go and talk 
to any business man.’ 

Andrew grew red in the face and took a step 
towards Ignazia. ‘My God,’ he said with great 
difficulty, for he was very angry now, ‘you do talk 
as if I cared only for myself, as if it weren’t all for 
you and Valie. I’m tired of this d’you hear?’ And 
on the last word he raised his voice, ‘I’m sick of the 
whole thing!’ 

‘You needn’t shout!’ returned Ignazia pitching her 
voice above his, ‘it won’t help anything. “Through your 
own indolence you are a beggar and Valie and I can go 
on : 


‘Who’s shouting? It’s you who are shouting! [I’m 
sick of your temper, I can never do anything right, I’m 
criticized from morning till night. What can I do? I 
wish I were out of it. If it hadn’t been for you and Valie 
I should be leading my own life, I should be with men, 
living like a man, away from towns, treking around, 
painting, tramping, travelling, exploring!’ 

‘Why do you stay? We don’t ask you to. Go out and 
explore if you want to; we can’t be worse off than we are 
now. What you do for us we can do for ourselves. If 
you want to go so much, go!’ 

‘All right. I’m going. You've said it. Good-bye!’ 
And Andrew threw open the door and let it crash behind 
him. 

‘Och, for God’s sake have some consideration for the 
servants!’ Ignazia called after him, ‘banging the doors at 
this time of night!’ 
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Then she grew silent, stared before her, and again 
began to rub her thumb and forefinger together, thought- 
fully. 

Valie left the piano-stool, went over to Ignazia and 
put an arm about her shoulders. ‘He’s going,’ she 
said, 

‘I don’t care,’ said Ignazia shortly, ‘it’s better so. 
Women with useless men attached to them are far worse 
off than women alone. People will help a woman alone 
when they won’t look at one with a man hanging on to 
her.’ 

She was silent and pale with two little spots of colour 
standing out vividly in her cheeks; her mouth was thin and 
the corners of it went sharply downwards; her eyes were 
fixed on a rug before her, hard and unseeing, yet there 
was an air of carelessness about her which astonished her 
daughter. 

‘For years,’ she said jerkily, ‘for over eighteen years I 
have struggled and waited for something to happen: nothing 
has ever happened.” Then again: ‘One expects ups and 
downs in life, one expects them: there have been no ups, 
it has been all downs with Daddie.’ Again, a few seconds 
later: ‘I could have done a lot by myself without that mill- 
stone round my neck, that millstone of respectability, of 
keeping up his reputation, his credit. My life has been 
wasted,’ 

“No, no, darling Mummie,’ said Valie, catching her 
hand, ‘it hasn’t been wasted. And why did you bother 
about credit? Why didn’t you just go ahead? It’s not 
too late now, really it isn’t. “You're so young still, Mummie 
darling. And you love Daddie so much, you know you 
do.’ 

*I don’t, I’m done with him,’ answered Ignazia, 
“he’s let me down too often. He’s always let me 
down. A man can be poor, yes, but a man can try. 
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God, men are rotten, I hate them. Find me a man, I 
say, a man that is a man! ‘There aren’t any, they’re a 
myth !’ 

‘The war > began Valie. 

‘Och, the war is blamed for everything. No, true, 
there used to be men; but the men of my generation, the 
fin de sidcle men, the sons of mid-Victorian mothers, they 
are no good at all; a rotten generation, charming and no 
good. The Austrian and Hungarian men I used to meet 
made me fed up. I thought “Englishmen!” Dear 
me, I thought: “‘A German Englishman, what could be 
finer?” And look!’ She sat in furious silence for a 
while, but soon broke out again: ‘Women have the 
worst struggle, worse than men. ‘They have to sit about 
and make ends meet, they have to sit by and watch 
things being bungled without being able to go out and 
do things themselves.’ 

‘But, Mummie, you are still young 

‘No. Look at me. It’s too late now, my looks have 
gone and I’m tired. I’m too tired to do anything. Some- 
thing is over, a special kind of energy has gone. It has 
left me and I am tired.’ 

To hear her mother say she was tired made Valie weep. 
Ignazia, in a hard voice, without the least suspicion of self- 
pity, declaring herself beaten, was very awful; and Valie 
burst into tears. 

‘Don’t cry, darling, my baby-face. Life’s an adventure, 
after all,’ Ignazia said bravely; but she began to whimper, 
infected by Valie’s tears. ‘Oh, but it’s the limit, having 
to begin to worry and start all over again at my age! 
It’s a damn shame! One wants a little peace, not to 
have to start at the beginning. I suppose I'll take pay- 
ing guests 

Her speech was interrupted by the banging of the 
front door. ‘They both sat quite still for a moment, 
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then much awed, Valie whispered: ‘He’s gone, he’s 
gone.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ ejaculated Ignazia without moving; there 
were no longer any tears in her voice. 

‘Do you think he will come back again to-morrow?’ 
Valie asked, still under her breath. 

“I don’t care. I suppose so; but perhaps not.’ 

* What if he doesn’t?’ 

Ignazia replied by shrugging her shoulders. Valie, sit- 
ting on the arm of the chair, raised Ignazia’s hand to her 
lips and kissed it repeatedly, keeping it close to her face all 
the time. Soon Ignazia felt a tear on her knuckles and knew 
Valie was crying again, so she said: ‘ Don’t cry, Valie, he’s 
not worth it, my word, he’s not.’ 

* He’s gone,’ Valie breathed into the palm of her mother’s 
hand, “he’s gone and he never looked at me. I never said 
anything to him, did I? He’s like a bad boy with a bad 
conscience, he’s run away.’ 

* Just run away,’ Ignazia repeated in a hard voice. ‘ He 
felt you were with me in this quarrel, he knew it. You 
have always behaved to me as if I were both your father 
and mother : 

‘I always felt you were 

*—And he knew it; he resented it, he was jealous and 
angry that his women should stick together. Come on, 
let’s go to bed. He has changed very much. Let’s go 
to bed.” 

She kissed Valie’s hair and extricated herself from 
the armchair. They turned out the lights and went 
into Ignazia’s bedroom, which Andrew had left in 
a somewhat untidy condition after a search for his 
personal belongings. Valie said nothing, but she noticed 
that he had removed his pyjamas from the bed. ‘I 
wonder where he has gone?’ she mused aloud. ‘To 
Giro’s?’ she speculated. 
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Ignazia did not answer. She opened a _ drawer 
and exclaimed with great contempt: ‘Och, of course 
he hasn’t taken his new underwear that I bought 
him only a fortnight ago! He was very pleased with 
it and now he forgets it. Isn’t he silly, Valie, 
now really isn’t he silly?’ And, sighing, she began to 
undress, 


CHAPTER VIII 
Guest of Humphrey 
§1 


NE morning at breakfast Ignazia and Valie had a 

a shock. ‘There were three letters on the table, one 
for Ignazia and two for Valie. It so happened that 
before opening their letters, Ignazia and Valie glanced 
at the newspaper; and then, at last, their fears were 
confirmed, for they read that a certain explorer was 
once more setting out for the Antarctic regions, and 
that the painter Andrew Helmer had joined the ex- 
pedition. The letter for Ignazia was addressed in 
Andrew’s hand, and slowly and a little unsteadily 
she opened it. ‘He had that expedition in his mind 
all the time,’ she said in a dazed way, ‘he was 
longing to go. He knew about it.” She unfolded the 
letter and read: ‘I’m off to the South Pole and shan’t 
be back for years. Sell all my pictures if you can get 
tuppence for them. I’ve managed to arrange with my 
father about you and Valie. You'll be surprised at that, 
but not more than Iam. You were right: I’m best out of 
the way.’ She held the newspaper in one hand and the 
letter in the other, and seeing the expression on her face, 
Valie snatched it from her. For several seconds, Ignazia 
stood still and said nothing and then she began to cry bitterly. 
The tone of his letter was so flippant and totally without 
reproof, it seemed that he was past caring. She could not 
bear the thought that he was going away without a recon- 
ciliation and she was tormented by the words ‘shan’t be 
back for years.” She feared she might never see him again. 
She dreaded that he hated her, thought ill of her, found her 
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a hard woman and a shrew. ‘The fear that he thought ill 
of her almost drove her mad, and she sobbed out as much 
to Valie, who sought vainly to comfort her. For days she 
had sneered at his helplessness and self-pity, but now she 
forgot her opinion of him and bore in mind only her terror 
that he might harden his heart against her. She had never 
been afraid of her love for him: in her mind he could always 
come through her angers, her criticisms, her disappoint- 
ments and bitter thoughts unscathed and unchanged. No 
doubt it had been the same with him. In the old days 
he had attacked her, sometimes torn her to shreds, dis- 
arrayed her so that in the eyes of anyone who had loved 
her less she would have stood naked and monstrous; but 
he had never been any the less devoted to her, nor 
had he really altered his good opinion of her. Now, 
she feared, his sense of criticism had conquered his 
instinctive love. Her love could easily stand her own 
attacks on him, but could his love stand such severe 
tests equally well? At last it seemed that one Andrew 
Helmer had coerced another Andrew Helmer into re- 
nouncing her. The Andrew she knew loved her as she 
loved him: he could never be much more than annoyed 
by her; but this Andrew was so finally hurt that he 
had retired, 

‘I didn’t tell him to go,’ she wept, ‘he said he wished he 
could go and explore, so I said: “‘ Well, then, go!” that’s 
all. And he’s gone.’ 

‘Oh, Mummie,’ Valie wailed, ‘ what’s it all about any- 
way? Now he’s tackled grandfather, he says, and we’re 
provided for, the whole point’s gone. He could just as well 
have stayed.’ 

“No, no, don’t you see? He could tackle grandfather 
because he was leaving us. If he had stayed he couldn’t have 
asked. It isn’t his going I mind. Let him go. It’s his 
going—like that!’ 
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‘Money, money,’ muttered Valie. ‘ Let me go and see 
him. Darling Mummie, /’ll talk to him.’ 

‘It’s no use,’ replied Ignazia, ‘he can’t make a fool of 
himself. He’s got to go now. He didn’t tell everybody 
why he went so he can’t suddenly say “ I won't go, I’ve 
made it up with my wife!’ 

‘Mummie dear ’—Valie laughed in spite of herself— 
‘let him go; but don’t let him go without seeing him. 
You'll be too miserable for words, afraid that he doesn’t 
love you any more. How can you doubt yourself like that? 
As if one quarrel could really make any difference to you 
after all these years of tiffing, as if he didn’t know you and 
your temper!’ 

‘You didn’t think “one quarrel” at the time, 
you know. And you make a mistake: something 1s 
different. Something is broken that can’t be mended. 
You only talk like that because you're sorry for 
me and you want to cheer me up. I don't fool my- 
self.’ 

Valie turned her back upon her mother for fear she would 
show how sorry she felt, but she said lightly: * He’s still 
at Girolamo’s I suppose? He’s been there all the time. 
I'll go at once after breakfast, and he’ll come and see 
you this afternoon or this evening. Cheer up, Mummie 
darling.’ 

For a long time Ignazia gazed thoughtfully at Valie, 
then began slowly and with deliberation to think aloud: 
‘It’s awful for children when parents fight. It’s not fair 
to them.’ She sat in silence for a little longer, then rumin- 
ated further: ‘I wonder what’s happened to Julian, why 
he doesn’t write to you. He seems to carry the world’s 
troubles on his shoulders. Humphrey is properly in with 
old Augustine; he’ll be everything in Helmers one day and 
Julian will have to look out. What’s Julian doing all the 
time? Nursing his troubles, I daresay, the troubles of the 
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rich, What’s he hanging around for now, instead of going 
into the firm?’ 

‘Mummie, darling, do eat something,’ urged Valie, 
softly, turning to her own breakfast. There were her 
two letters beside her plate, and she began to finger them, 
but she watched her mother anxiously. 

‘Humphrey works, he’s clever,’ continued Ignazia, not 
heeding her daughter, ‘he’ll get there. God, sometimes 
I wonder why I was born.’ 

* Darling, I can tell you why you were born, but God 
knows what I am here for. You see I’m just “kept”, 
the thing I hate most. I’m no good to anybody. Every- 
thing hurts, and nothing hurts me.’ 

‘Och, don’t start on that “kept” business again, yes? 
You have your youth, you have your looks, you ought 
to be happy. Why aren’t you more happy?’ 

‘So ought you to be happy, Mummie, when everybody 
loves you and needs you so much. Some day all these 
money troubles will pass and then Dearest, I promise 
Pll be gay if you cheer up.’ 

Ignazia drew Valie into her arms and held her, kissing 
her hair. ‘ My baby,’ she said. 


That afternoon Valie saw her father and arranged a 
meeting of reconciliation between him and Ignazia. The 
two parted on good enough terms, kissing one another 
farewell, but Valie felt that some bond between them was 
broken for ever and her heart was heavy. Andrew asked 
for a photograph of Valie. He had none but was 
told that she was going to be photographed for 
nothing in about two days’ time. He had a miniature 
of Ignazia in a locket, which he wore on his watch- 
chain. Valie’s photograph was to be forwarded on to 
him to Montevideo. 
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§ I 


After Andrew Helmer’s departure Ignazia and Valie 
found themselves suddenly and strangely in demand. 
They were invited to luncheons and dinners by the 
Charles Helmers, Valie went out to luncheon with 
Humphrey, Fafa and Alan Gregorie to the Savoy Hotel 
once, and one day she and her mother were invited to 
spend the week-end in Worcestershire. Valie confessed 
that she would very much rather have received an 
invitation to stay at Marden’s Close. She saw her cousins 
rarely, ‘The death of William, instead of drawing Valie 
closer to the Augustine Helmers, seemed to have estranged 
her, as if William had been the sole link between her 
and the two boys. And yet she knew how Julian 
loved her and that Cedric went so far as to suggest 
a kind of ownership over her. ‘They were strange 
creatures and she felt that they kept their thoughts of her 
locked away, slumbering in their minds, ever fresh and 
unchanging. This belief comforted her. However, one 
evening during Ascot week, she found herself nursing 
certain misgivings. Perhaps she had behaved foolishly 
at the time, but Julian had obviously sneered. She 
had been dancing with Humphrey at his favourite 
night-club and suddenly caught sight of Julian. He 
had flushed crimson with pleasure, but seeing her 
escort, suddenly opened his eyes widely with surprise and 
disdain, and gave her a wry smile. She had blushed too 
and (oh, foolishly!) explained quickly that she was one 
of a party, so that he should not think she was in the 
habit of going out alone with Humphrey. Humphrey 
had remarked: ‘I didn’t know you ever came to 
night-clubs, Julian,’ and Julian had replied: ‘I don't as 
a rule, only I went to Ascot to-day and dined here 
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with some friends.” They had danced apart again and 
the next time they met, Valie impulsively whispered: 
‘Don’t tell Cedric, Julian, please don’t tell Cedric.’ 
Julian had raised his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders; 
but she felt he would not tell. Humphrey had asked 
her: “Why don’t you want Cedric to know you’re here?’ 
and she was exceedingly embarrassed, for she could 
not tell him how fearfully Cedric disliked and distrusted 
him. 

Ethna Mahony’s friend, Alan Gregorie, was included 
in the week-end party, and when Valie received her 
Invitation she turned from Fafa to Humphrey and 
asked quite bluntly that Ethna Mahony should come 
too. 

‘’They’re not engaged, are they?’ Fafa enquired with a 
tight smile. 

‘No.’ Valie then addressed Humphrey somewhat 
helplessly and ignored Fafa: she pleaded that Ethna 
and Alan were happy in one another’s company and that 
if they were parted so often during the evenings and 
over week-ends they would find no time to cultivate their 
friendship. Fafa laughed and exclaimed: ‘Sweet Valie 
has turned match-maker!’ And Valie, keeping her temper, 
asked her: ‘Do you dislike Ethna, Fafa? I didn’t 
realize 

‘I? Oh, no. It doesn’t matter to me in the least 
who comes for the week-end. 4/an, doesn’t matter, my 
dear! Why should I worry about Alan?’ Yet Valie 
could see she was deeply annoyed. 

It was a hot summer and the country was beautiful. 
Humphrey had worded his invitation to Ignazia in this 
manner: ‘Mother and Dad’—(he always called his 
stepfather ‘Dad’)—‘are off to Aitx-les Bains this 
week and I want to have a party down in Worcestershire 
next weekend. I should be everlastingly grateful if 
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you helped Fafa play hostess for a bit. You and Valie 
must stay on after the week-end. The country will 
do you good and it’s heavenly just now. All the roses 
are out.’ 

Ignazia, who was grateful for the opportunity of a 
breath of fresh air for herself and especially for Valle, 
had accepted, and four of them, Humphrey, Ethna, 
Ignazia and Valie, motored out on the Saturday, breaking 
the journey at Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon. Fafa was 
already in the country, and Alan Gregorie and Naomi 
Cator together with two other young friends of Hum- 
phrey’s were to arrive by train that evening. On the 
way down Valie remarked to Humphrey: ‘Grand- 
father and your mother have gone away because they 
know Mummie and I are coming. Grandfather doesn’t 
want to meet Mummie. Uncle Augustine never 
wanted to meet Daddie again. What wrong those two 
did was done over twenty years ago. ‘They are funny 
old men.’ 

When she said this they were standing in the lounge of 
the hotel in Oxford, at which they had stopped for luncheon; 
Humphrey, who had ordered cocktails, was fidgeting with 
the stem of his glass. He smiled and said: ‘I had a long 
talk in the office with Uncle Gus -yesterday.’ Then, as 
Valie made no reply, his grin broadened and he went 
on: ‘With all due respect to your father I think 
he’ll find it hard to persuade people he isn’t a scallywag. 
I can’t mention his name to Uncle Gus at all. Red rag 
to a bull.’ 

‘Oh, Humphrey!’ 

‘Poor old Andrew,’ sighed Humphrey. ‘ He’s awfully 
nice but so unpractical and unreliable. If only, only, 
only, he wouldn’t do and say certain things You're 
all alike, though. So uncompromising.’ He drained his 
glass. ‘Er—you haven’t seen anything of the Helmer 
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boys lately, have you? I mean you don’t stay there at 
Marden’s Close, nowadays, do you?’ 

‘No,’ answered Valie wretchedly. 

‘You haven’t been there for two years, have you? I 
do wish Andrew weren’t so—what shall I say?’ 

‘Does Uncle Augustine extend his anger to Mummie 
and me?’ asked Valie, raising her head, slowly. 

“Oh, er—I—I don’t know at all—I don’t mean 
to insinuate anything, dear. Please don’t think that 
li ? 

“I see,’ said Valie, ‘thank you.’ 

“Qh, Valie, don’t be upset. I really don’t mean to 
make mischief.’ 

“I don’t accuse you of making mischief, Humph. Uncle 
Augustine is conventional. He always slightly mistrusted 
Mummie, and I’m grown-up enough now to be a danger 
to Julian. Julian is not to know anything about suffering, 
he mustn’t have any compassion for people who have to 
struggle, with sordidness She broke off, suddenly, as 
she realized that she was taking Humphrey into her confi- 
dence, talking bitterly about her beloved cousins. She 
wanted to cry out for pardon to them, for having even 
started to betray them to the man against whom they 
had warned her. After that the Augustine Helmers 
were not mentioned again. Valie was hurt to think that 
her father should lay himself open to criticism. It was 
bad enough that anyone she loved should deserve chastise- 
ment, but that she should have to share in it seemed 
unendurably hard. She sat in silence for the remainder 
of the journey, pretending she was sleepy after a heavy 
luncheon, 

The Charles Helmers’ house was quite perfectly 
beautiful, but ‘Oh, the garden is like Fafa!’ exclaimed 
Valie to Ignazia, when they arrived, ‘it is tidy and 
clipped and laid out, and there are carefully arranged 
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mysterious nooks and crannies in just the right 
places.’ 

‘Valie, really, you little cat!’ giggled Ignazia, but 
agreed that Valie was right and also that the entire place 
was redolent of wealth and luxury. It smelt of well-paid 
servants, she said. 

* Bertha would love this,’ said Ignazia to Valie, later, 
in the bathroom, where they met to wash in one another’s 
company for sociability’s sake. ‘It’s just her style. Have 
you noticed the hierarchy among the servants? But it’s 
a charming house. And yet I wouldn’t have my country- 
house like this at all: a town-house in the country is not 
my ideal. I would like my country-house to be rural.’ 
Ignazia’s r’s in the word ‘rural’ were like the purring 
of a cat. 

They did not change into evening dress for dinner, 
and afterwards they walked about the garden in twos and 
threes. Valie was surprised to find that Alan Gregorie 
had attached himself to her and not to Ethna. He was 
in an elated mood for his book had been well received. 
Valie congratulated him warmly, and looked around 
her to see whither Ethna had wandered, with Humphrey 
and Ignazia. 

‘Who were those two young men at dinner?’ she asked 
Gregorie, ‘I like the Jewish one.’ 

‘Young Hennessey—Himmelblau he was called once, 
but his father changed the name when he naturalized, 
Yes, he’s a nice fellow and knows a good deal about pic- 
tures. He’s in his father’s office. That was how he 
and Humphrey met, so Fafa informs me: she doesn’t 
care for him much. It appears that you made rather a 
conquest of him at dinner.’ 

‘Sh, Alan. Talking of conquests, where is 
Ethna?’ 

‘Where is she? I don’t know.’ 
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‘Alan, you ought to know. As it is, she is walking 
over there with my mother and Humphrey. Let’s join 
them.’ 

‘As you wish. Incidentally I have been made to under- 
stand by the lady that my attentions are not welcome. 
I am unworthy, it appears. She is a sincere young woman 
and has very decided ideas. Believe me, I am terribly 
sorry, he added, earnestly, and Valie could see that 
for all his quietness and quaintness of speech he was 
unhappy. 

‘ Does she find you insincere?’ asked Valie, frankly. 

‘ Apparently I am deliberately picturesque, I am precious, 
I am “arty”, I am “ Chelsea”—the word is now an 
adjective, I believe—I play the neurotic merely to be 
interesting and in the fashion, and my book is “ varnished 
pornography ”’.’ 

‘She got that expression from you,’ said Valie. 

‘ Indeed, she admitted it to be a quotation, but did not 
remind me of its source.’ 

‘There’s a lot of truth in her criticism, Alan,’ remarked 
Valie trying to look severe. Then as he bowed again, 
she laughed and continued good-humouredly: ‘ You're 
so good and kind and a very fine writer, and yet you are 
awtully apt to adopt artistic poses, you know, just to “ épater 
le bourgeois.’ I know you are complicated and in rather 
a muddle inside, but Ethna could help you to find the 
truth you’re looking for, I think.’ 

‘Oh? You think so? And yet you are far older than 
Ethna yourself in many ways,’ answered Gregorie, ‘ by 
which I mean you have twice her tolerance and under- 
standing. ‘There is one side of me she could never 
understand, the side that Fafa can sympathise with 
perfectly. One must always be on one’s guard with Ethna, 
not to offend her sensibilities. She is lovely and pure and 
difficult.’ 
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Vahie stood still and shyly bit her thumb. ‘ Alan,’ she 
said, ‘you won’t think me awfully conceited, will you? 
I think I understand the side Fafa understands perfectly 
well,’ 

‘You do.’ They walked on, in silence, Valie with 
her hands clasped behind her back like an old man, her 
face turned upwards in a contemplation of the heavens. 
Gregorie, after a long pause, cleared his throat and said: 
‘I have a favour to ask of you, Valentina. I wonder 
whether you will allow me to dedicate my new poem to 
you?’ 

Valie, shaken out of her reverie, clapped her hands 
and gasped with pleasure. ‘Oh, Alan, oh, Alan! 
I don’t deserve such a compliment, I’m sure I 
don’t.’ 

Gregorie waved his hand. ‘Nonsense, nonsense, my 
dear, none of that. I offer it to you quite humbly, because 
I believe you will really understand it. Then that’s 
settled.’ 

She squeezed his fingers gleefully. ‘It makes me 
feel so important,’ she said, ‘as if I thought I was 
““somebody””. Doesn’t everybody love having things 
dedicated to them? I’m sure it’s marvellous to have 
a poem by Alan Gregorie dedicated to one. I shall 
get such a swollen head. You'll make me quite famous, 
you know.’ 

* My dear, you flatter me.’ 

They continued to talk about Gregorie, about his 
work and his life in Paris: how he came to write 
‘The Leman of the Poor’, and of the people he had 
known. He spoke about Fafa. Apprehensively Valie 
asked: * Alan—you are in love with Ethna, aren’t 
you?’ 

He smiled, and his head a little on one side, answered: 
‘Yes, I am in love with Ethna. Why?’ 
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“Please don’t think me an awful fool, but I don’t 
quite understand. Is this the case? You are in love 
with Ethna and accept the comfortable flattery of 
Fafat Try— she ventured, tentatively, ‘try to 
make it—well—you know—all right between you and 
Ethna.’ 

* You are sweet to be so concerned. [ll try to explain 
about Fafa. Fafa allows me to sink into a morass of 
‘exotic, glittering pseudo-cleverness, sprinkled with a few 
elegant cochonneries 

‘My dear Alan!’ | 

‘Isn’t it so? And then I wallow—and Ethna seems 
more than ever remote. True, I am outspoken, and 
perhaps I am a little hard on Fafa?’ 

‘You can say what you like in front of me because 
I’m your friend, and as for Fafa > She broke 
off, having caught sight of Fafa walking across the 
grass, slowly and entirely alone. Valie was not afraid 
that Fafa would hear her, but there was something in 
Fafa’s demeanour and the expression of her bent head 
that made her feel she could not say anything against her. 


In a few minutes the whole party was re-united and, 
with a sense of pleasure, Valie noted that Gregorie took 
Ethna’s arm and the two of them made off together 
across the lawn. Naomi and Ignazia joined the strange 
young men, and Humphrey and Valie walked side 
by side, some little distance behind them. Fafa con- 
tinued to stroll on alone, occupied by her own thoughts. 
They must be sad thoughts, Valie judged, from the 
expression on her face and involuntarily she whispered: 
‘Poor Fafa.” Humphrey looked a little surprised and 
said: ‘The Cat that walks alone? She is isn’t she? 
A cat that walks alone?’ But Valie could not tell 
him what made her feel sorry for Fafa at that moment, 
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for she had not defined the reason to herself. Humphrey 
began to talk about his sister: how, with all her 
beauty, no real romance had yet entered her life. She 
had not yet found anything irrestible; there were no lovers, 
only admirers. She was too intellectual and remote 
and gave the impression of coldness, whereas she was 
only cool. One should most certainly have some sort of 
love affair, however absurd, by the time one was twenty- 
one years old, but Fafa’s love affairs had been too artistic, 
and unimpassioned and strange; interesting middle-aged 
authors and connoisseurs of pictures had loved the shape 
of her head and admired her because she looked as if she 
had stepped out of the fifteenth century; romantic youths 
knelt before her crying out to her to come no nearer and 
to remain inhuman and distant: she stood in a frame and 
was beginning to fear that her fate was to be forever a 
prisoner within it. She was like Brtinhilde surrounded by 
a lake of flame, waiting for a Siegfried, whose advent was 
daily becoming more and more improbable. She pre- 
tended that she expected no Siegfried, that she was content 
to live alone on her flame-encircled island and enjoyed 
the admiration she excited from afar. She had never 
been asked to give, only to accept and to bless: it was a 
comfortable, zsthetic life, and lovelessness was clear and 
nice: love was a violent, ruffling, untidying emotion. If 
it came and insisted on coming she would accept it, but 
if it did not come to her she was too proud to beckon 
to it. In fact she could do perfectly well without it. 
Once or twice, calling itself F riendship, it came near 
enough to be toyed with, and Fafa had toyed, but had 
refused to warm it into love, and so there it had ended. 
Valie listened and, moved to compassion, replied: ‘I 
am sorry for her, quite honestly sorry, Humph, but she 
is no different from a great many other girls, Many of 
us are too proud to compromise over love or to nurse 
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our friendships in the hope that they may turn into 
passions.” Humphrey said no more about Fafa, but 
asked her whether she, Valie, might not become equally 
pitiable one day. She appeared to feel certain that 
no great passion would come to her. She expressed 
the tragedy of thousands of women who, like Fafa and 
herself, would never compromise out of sheer despair 
and desire, however great the temptation. Valie admitted 
that during the last few years she had found facets of 
William in her different friends, but that she no longer 
hoped to meet any man with whom she could fall un- 
reservedly in love. There was much to be done else- 
where. She would try to understand Fafa; it would be 
uphill work, but she could try. She would make a friend 
of Humphrey, who was in absolutely no way a kindred 
spirit. Perhaps, in his company and through caring for 
him she could forget her longing for William, because 
he had no part of William in him. He was not prim- 
itive but civilized, not instinctive but educated. He left 
nothing alone; he tried to find explanations for nearly 
everything. Even his love for her had been scheduled 
and labelled: he loved power, it thrilled him to tremble, 
and she had more power over him than any other 
woman he knew. Humphrey went on to analyse where 
her power lay: it was physical and he admired her self- 
control and her aloofness. He indulged in no ecstatic 
dreams of a sublime love, no nonsense, but only knew 
he desired her; love could always be brought down to 
sexual attraction and mental compatability. There it 
began and there it ended: he was a realist. Across the 
gulf that lay between their natures, they communicated 
In invariable hostility owing to Humphrey’s persistent 
endeavours to convert her to his point of view. Valie 
was constantly on the defensive and when he laid 
down the law in favour of materialism she took it, for 
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some yet undefined reason, as a personal insult. She 
said to him: ‘Your admiration for worldly success is 
only a subtle way of blowing your own trumpet because 
you are obviously about to achieve it yourself.’ She 
understood that he must despise her and her family for 
being such failures and the thought rankled in her. When 
grinning, he quoted: * Every man has his price,’ she denied 
the theory fiercely; then on second thoughts admitted: 
‘Perhaps you are right. Only the very selfish have no 
price.’ 

‘What Is your price?’ he asked, and she answered 
readily: ‘Peace and happiness for my parents.’ He did 
not know what to say after that, but she did not mind, 
being deeply engrossed in her own thoughts. ‘I think,’ 
she reflected, ‘that Fafa is uncompromising. She has no 
price. As Cedric quotes: ‘‘ Every virtue has its concomitant 
vice.” It is very noble to be uncompromising but it needs 
a sense of one’s own importance and a ruthless inward 
concentration,’ 

‘One should be true to oneself,’ argued Humphrey in 
defence of his sister. ‘It’s what you are always saying 
yourself, in any case.’ 

Valte replied stonily: ‘One can’t always,’ thinking that 
if one could, she would not be walking with him here in 
this garden. “They came to a wooden seat and sat down. 
Humphrey looked uncomfortably at her for a few seconds, 
and, at last, brought out: ‘Oh, what are you and Ignazia 
going todo?’ He held a rose in his hand and was pulling 
it to pieces, nervously, bit by bit. She took it from him, 
gently, saying: ‘ Don’t destroy that poor flower. Mummie 
and I are going to take in a paying-guest: Ethna is coming 
to live with us. “That'll pay the rent. We've found 
buyers for two of Daddie’s pictures, so there’s that. Then 
there’s help coming from grandfather, I understand.’ 
Remarking the slightly desperate look on Humphrey’s 
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face, she grew a little alarmed and asked him what 
was the matter. ‘Has grandfather changed his mind, 
then?’ 

‘No, but—oh, dear, it’s all so difficult. You see, dear, 
your father didn’t approach the old boy at all—directly. 
He asked me to—and I was a bit diffident about it as | 
knew how things stood between them. Don’t look terri- 
fied, dear, it’s all right. I’ve arranged it all quite satis- 
factorily, I’m sure, only don’t mention it to my mother 
or Dad.’ 

Valie’s hands flew to her cheeks, which were burning. 
She could say nothing but ‘Oh, Humph,’ and ‘oh, dear 
me,’ and ‘oh, God, oh, God!’ 

‘Dear, what difference does it make?’ asked Hum- 
phrey. 

‘ All the difference in the world. You again, We’re 
always beholden to you. I can’t bear it!’ and she 
clenched her fists and beat her cheeks with them, 
It occurred to her that he must love her a great deal 
for all his unhealthy talk and she saw herself accepting 
his charity, unable to offer anything in return, unable 
even to accept gracefully. If only he would say to 
her: ‘One day you'll be well off and can pay me back,’ 
or ‘It’s all Helmer money, anyway,—as her mother 
would have said! On the contrary he told her that he 
was shortly to become a partner in the business, and 
she felt that one day he would control it entirely, one 
day when Uncle Augustine was dead and Julian neither 
sufficiently interested in nor educated to, the drudgery of 
the city. 

‘Humphrey, do you love me?’ she asked, still holding 
her cheeks. 

He seemed undecided, and replied: ‘ It’s all very com- 
plicated and strange. You see, you’re so different from 
the others,’ but he could say no more. She shook his arm 
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and cried: ‘ Don’t you know?’ and still he was uncertain, 
so she put her question thus: ‘If I died, would you be 
miserable? Imagine me dead.’ 

He shook his head, as undecided as before, saying he 
had never lost anyone by death and so could not tell how 
death would affect him. 

‘If you found yourself married to me, would you be 
happy or annoyed?’ 

He thrust out his underlip and raised his head 
defiantly. ‘I don’t know what I’d do,’ he said. ‘If 
I found myself married to you I should be terrified. 
If you belonged to me I should spend my life hurting 
you.’ 

Valie gave a gasp of surprise. Then she began to laugh 
a trifle shakily. ‘Oh, Humph, you talker. Oh, dear, I 
believe you love me beautifully and terribly, or you would 
be greedy about me and never worry about us being poor. 
I’m sorry you love me, poor Humph, for there’s nothing I 
can give you!” 

‘I don’t love you in an ordinary way at all.’ 

‘IT know.’ 

He stared at her hands, long and strong and_ thin. 
She stood up and said: ‘I’m going indoors. Come 
on, poor little Humph.’ She sighed restlessly, and 
pulled at his arm. He looked at her with a sudden 
gleam in his eye and ejaculated: ‘I’m _ not satisfied 
by mistresses. You don’t understand me at all. It’s 
absurd.’ 

‘What's absurd? ’ 

‘You could have complete control over me, if : 

‘I don’t want to have complete control over you. 
I want you to have control over yourself. Come 
on.’ 


‘ Valie, tell me,’ he asked, ‘are you sensual?’ 


She shivered suddenly, laughed and squared her shoulders, 
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and he sprang up beside her with a cry: ‘ Don’t laugh like 
that!’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I laugh? You’re funny, you’re quite 
really, truly comic.’ She took him firmly by the arm, 
blinded by anger too tremendous for any expression, and 
began to march him towards the house, saying: ‘It’s all 
right, I need have no qualms about my treatment of you. 
I haven’t misjudged you after all. Your love for me js 
not beautiful, it’s as dirty and morbid as I supposed,’ 


§ 11 


All the following morning Humphrey slunk about 
in a state of acute misery which Ignazia chose to 
attribute to overwork, but which conscience-stricken 
Valie felt to be shame. He wore the look that she 
always termed his ‘dog’s-eyes’. It embarrassed her and 
reproached her to such an extent that she did not know 
which way to turn when he was about, F afa, too, 
appeared sadder than usual, and suddenly Valie was 
smitten with an overpowering sense of pity for them both. 
Eventually she took Humphrey aside and said to him: 
‘I prayed this morning, Humph,’ and seized the lapels 
of his coat, facing him squarely. ‘I prayed that I might 
never be harsh or unkind to you again. I will try to 
be gentle with you from now on. Help me.’ He said 
nothing so she resumed: ‘ Please be good and let me be 
good too.’ 

He twitched and replied: ‘You’re too good for me. 
I’m not good, I suppose. I’m a queer fish, but I can’t 
help it. One can’t change one’s nature.’ The signet 
ring on his little finger was receiving merciless attention, 
and as she watched his underlip begin to protrude, she 
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scented danger. All at once his eyes filled with tears and 
he sat down weakly. ‘I’m tired,’ he said, his voice break- 
ing, ‘I didn’t sleep all night.’ 

“You're overwrought,’ she answered, troubled, ‘and 
you've been over-working. Poor, poor Humph, oh dear 
what can J do?’ 

‘T’ve got to work,’ he said, dropping his head in his 
arms and breaking into uncontrolled weeping. *Pve— 
got—to—overwork—to—get—on.’ 

Valie stood by a moment, watching him sorrowfully; 
then she fell on her knees beside him and drew his head 
on her shoulder, comforting him, rocking him to and fro. 
‘Humph, poor Humph, don’t cry. I promise you J won’t 
be harsh again, never again. I'll be as sweet as I can and 
not say horrid things 

‘But I love you as you are 

‘No, I’m beastly. ll be good to you, poor 
Humph.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, you are great, everyone realizes it.” He 
sat up and blew his nose. ‘I haven’t had time to tell 
you. There’s a large photograph of you in this week’s 
“Tatler”? or “Sphere” or something. I should like you 
to be great and well-known. You know ’—and here he 
began to cry again—‘I wish you the best always, I want 
to see you at the top of the tree. It won’t be my fault if 
you don’t get there. J—I’d do anything for you, anything, 
anything!’ 

‘Yes, yes, Humph, I know, don’t cry!’ 

‘Oh, I’m so tired!’ He buried his face in her shoulder, 
while she rocked it to and fro, her heart heavy with pity and, 
for the first time, with warmth and affection. 

‘You're tired,’ she whispered, ‘1 wish I could put you to 
sleep like a baby.” She continued to rock him. 

“My dear, you’re very sweet, and, closing his eyes, 
laughed a trifle shakily. “I don’t know ycu like this.’ 
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He sat up and looked at her, wiping his eyes. ‘I don’t 
know whether I like you like this either, it’s not you. I 
like you hard and interesting.’ 

‘Well, you won’t get me hard and interesting. You 
needn’t love me or be fascinated or whatever you are. 
I don’t care if you hate me. I’m going to be true 
to myself, Humph.’ She laid a hand on his head. 
‘You’re just a poor Humph, you know. Nobody 
loves you, you’re starved, and Fafa’s the same. Nobody 
would die of grief because you died. Humph, shall 
I tell you? Ill love you, Humph, and my Mummie 
will love you. You think you don’t need it but that 
isn’t so.’ 

* You can’t love if you don’t feel it.’ 

Valie tossed her head and replied cheerfully: ‘I 
always feel it. Do you know, Humph,’ she confessed 
shamefacedly, “I love everybody and everything all 
the time. Sometimes it hurts, I love so much. When 
people are unhappy it hurts. Shall I tell you the truth? 
I ache nearly all the time, with a dull pain because I 
know that every moment there are people in torment 
and I stand there helpless. I can’t even suffer with 
them, being too stupid and insensitive and self-centred, 
too much of a human-being and too little of a god.’ 
Her face became earnest and she forgot Humphrey a 
little. ‘Nicholas Ingraham called this desire to suffer the 
new agony.’ 

‘That isn’t your ideal, is it?’ Humphrey asked aghast, 
“to suffer? ’ 

Valie clasped her hands fervently and answered: ‘ Yes, 
oh, yes, and please understand. I should like to suffer 
with everybody in the world. I have a silly feeling that it 
would help people if one person could rea//y suffer with them 
and understand and sympathize a/ways. Anyone who has 
ever suffered over anything once in his life will understand 
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the agony of the numbness that follows. Someday, perhaps, 
that numbness will go. I’m praying that it will.’ 

‘You sound like an arch-masochist.’ 

Valie asked what that was, and he explained; and but 
for her resolutions of five mintues ago she would have 
grown angry with him again. However, she said, quietly: 
‘I wish it were as simple and vicious as that. I think 
you are like that, but don’t be. It’s a shame. If you feel 
you must have suffering inflicted on you, let it come through 
life.’ She smiled at him, then, and took his hand. ‘ Per- 
haps we are alike, after all, and in trying to explain the 
real Humphrey to yourself you have made an awful mis- 
take and misinterpreted him dreadfully. You are suffer- 
ing from this numbness, from this new agony, just as | 
am, just as Alan is and Fafa and Ethna are. It is getting 
better with me, my release is near, I am beginning to 
feel; but you, you are frightened; you are impatient and 
sceptical, anxious to lose yourself, desperate of ever being 
conquered.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ All this is very beautiful, no doubt, 
but I don’t understand what you’re driving at at all, I 
only understand facts.’ 

‘Don’t you see? We are frightened by our own in- 
ability to feel, we don’t seem able to love or to hate, life 
is escaping us, passion is absent. I feel that this deadness 
is our Cross; you attribute it, in yourself, to all sorts of 
unnatural complexes and are trying to rouse yourself by 
strange means. Really, Humph, you are trying to scratch 
your soul to make it bleed because you are afraid you haven’t 
any blood. You have, you have, so do leave yourself 
alone.’ 

He smiled and stroked her hand. ‘All this is 
very charming and very fantastical. It can all be 
brought down to food and sleep, and fresh air, oh, and 
heaps of quite ordinary things. One fine day a 
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really attractive man comes along, with everything all 
Right, the deadness disappears and your new agony goes to 
the wind!’ 

‘Then I should really be selling my master for thirty 
shekels of silver!’ she cried. ‘ Don’t predict me any such 
weakness or such happiness. Once it might have been 
that way but now never. JI shall never find my release 
now through being made happy or unhappy by a single 
individual, nor will you. It is too late for all of us; we’re 
too conscious, too refined emotionally, our feeling can 
only come to us through the Universe. Don’t look for 
the pulse of life in your own body any more, Humph; 
do stop grovelling inside yourself, for you’ll never find any- 
thing there to rouse you again. It’s too late, I say. Turn 
your eyes towards the whole of mankind if you want to 
suffer, and you'll find greater peace there. ‘That’s the 
only way, honestly!’ 

She looked at him and saw that he was gazing at her 
as if he feared she had taken leave of her wits, and it 
occurred to her that her speech had sounded extraordinarily 
presumptuous, and that she had been completely carried 
away by her own sincerity. She was a fanatic. Without 
another word, with only a sharp intake of breath, she 
turned and fled, running down a side-path in the garden 
to a large azalea-bush that would hide her. She held 
her hands to her bosom, much agitated and in a state 
of keen ecstasy, praying that the gift of universal sympathy 
might be given to her, begging forgiveness for daring 
to make such a request, horrified by her vanity, yet 
certain of her humility. Oh, who was she, Valentina 
Helmer, to be granted such an office? How worthless 
and feeble a vessel, totally incapable of so complete a 
sensitiveness, 

When her heartbeats were steadied, she returned to the 
house and entered the library. There she found her 
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mother and friends, including Humphrey. As she entered 
the room they greeted her and she was aware that, in spite 
of all the antagonism she might have to encounter, she 
now held and was henceforth to hold, the centre of the 
stage. 


CHAPTER IX 
Reminiscences of Nicholas Ingraham 
§1 


FTER the death of William and the subsequent illness 

of Cedric, things were very quiet at Marden’s Close. 
Lady Helmer, somewhat broken in health, went abroad 
frequently, spending the winters in the South of France 
and Italy, and the summers in Switzerland and on the 
coasts of Normandy and Brittany. After June 1919, 
Valentina visited us no more, there being no woman 
in the house to act as hostess. I stayed with Julian 
till he went up to Oxford in the Autumn of 1921, then 
visited my eldest sister in Edinburgh to console myself 
for the loss of a family I had come to regard as my own. 
I corresponded regularly with Valie, giving her all the 
news I could. Julian wrote me short, scrappy letters 
from Oxford (where he was a trifle unhappy) and Cedric, 
who never greatly cared for me, did not write at all. 
I gleaned a word or two from Sir Augustine himself 
occasionally, and other bits of information I received 
through Humphrey Campbell. A year or two later 
Valie began what I am pleased to call her career, by 
which I mean that her presence was being felt in cer- 
tain circles in London. Andrew Helmer had received 
some attention through suddenly joining the new Polar 
expedition, and in his absence the Press concentrated on 
Valie. At the Exhibition of British Portrait Painters, in 
November, there were four portraits of Valie, two of them 
by her own father. Harry Hennessey, the son of the editor 
of the ‘ Daily Briton’, fell in love with her, much to her 
discomfiture. It must have been trying to be admired by 
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a young man whose father was on a paper with a circulation 
of over a million. She was seen a great deal with Alan 
Gregorie, whose newly-published ‘Leman of the Poor’ 
was receiving avalanches of comment in the more highbrow 
revues and papers, although it had been brought out in 
Paris. In the winter of 1921 she wrote and told me that 
Ignazia had sold two of Andrew’s pictures for a hundred 
guineas each and that she and her mother were receiving 
help from Andrew’s family. In 1922 Ethna Mahony 
came to live with them, and Madame Naomi Cator en- 
trusted her small daughter to the care of Ignazia while she 
was in Berlin. ‘The boy, Bobbie, was at a school in the 
country, but Mavis had a nature so totally unsuited to 
the discipline of a boarding-school, that she lived at 
Ignazia’s and went to a day-school. When Madame 
Cator returned to London, she stayed at an hotel and 
Mavis remained with the Andrew Helmers. At that 
time and for several years to follow I saw a certain 
amount of Girolamo Salvati, and we often talked about 
the Helmers. He generally laughed and ended our talks 
with the remark: ‘Well, Valie ought to go far!’ Oddly 
enough I liked that young man. He had a singularly 
pleasant way of saying unpleasant things and he was a 
merciless and immovable cynic. I introduced him to 
Julian and, as I had anticipated, they found one 
another entertaining, Julian being, then, at the cynical 
age. This was in 1923, at the beginning of Julian’s 
Easter vacation, while he was in London for a few days on 
his way home from Oxford. One Saturday morning as 
the three of us walked down the Strand, we came across 
Valie and Ethna Mahony, standing before the window of 
a well-known sixpenny bazaar. When Valie saw who 
was with us, she blushed and pressed her fist to her breast 
with emotion. She ignored Salvati and me and only 
gasped: ‘Oh, Julian!’ and again: ‘Oh, Julian!’ He, 
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too, seemed overjoyed at seeing her and stood silently before 
her with a smile on his lips and shining eyes. They said 
nothing but, with a childish giggle, she took his arm and 
they marched down the Strand, leaving Ethna, Salvati and 
me to our own devices. So we linked arms and followed 
immediately behind, laughing gaily and agreeing to lunch 
together. 

‘Well, may I ask what your young ladyships 
were doing in front of a sixpenny bazaar?’ enquired 
Salvati. 

‘We were about to buy jewellery,’ Ethna answered 
him, ‘as we’re both going out to-night. Valie thought 
of getting strings and strings of small red glass beads to 
wind round her wrist, and red glass earrings. She is very 
barbaric nowadays.’ 

‘So I noticed,’ Salvati returned, grimacing. ‘In fact 
she has entirely ruined herself. Once she was uncon- 
sciously barbaric and fierce. Then some damn fool went 
and told her what a “type” she was, and now she 
consciously sticks to it. She can’t help herself, she’s 
self-conscious for life. If she looks like a ragamuffin 
she knows she is looking like one, if she doesn’t look like 
one she knows she isn’t looking like one. She is a 
perpetual imitation of herself these days. How tired of 
herself she must get!’ 

‘ Aw, Giro, now don’t start on that tack again,’ warned 
Ethna, and Salvati patted her arm and cried: ‘ Hi, Valie, 
where are you making for?’ 

‘Lunch,’ Valie called back without looking round, 
‘I don’t care where.’ And she squeezed Julian’s arm, 
almost touching his shoulder with her head, marching on 
happily, apparently unconcerned with anyone but herself 
and Julian. 

‘The Savoy?’ I called out, but she replied that 
most probably we should run into Humphrey there 
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on a Saturday, and, ‘Don’t be funny,’ added Salvati, 
*we’re not blooming plutocrats.’ Eventually we found 
a small restaurant in the Strand which the five of us 
entered merrily and somewhat noisily. Valie admired 
the calceolaria on the table, and ‘Lovely,’ agreed 
Salvati, ‘just like kidneys!’ which caused an argu- 
ment. * Waiter!’ he commanded. ‘Tell us what we 
are going to eat.’ 

‘The man took our orders. Salvati leant back with a 
sigh of relief and asked Valie how she and her mother 
were keeping, for, he said) he saw them seldom, now 
that they had become so grand. Valie cried that they 
were not grand at all but only busy. It was not 
their fault that he had not visited them for nearly a 
fortnight and she and her mother were not going to 
run after anybody, so there. Salvati asked for news 
of Andrew, and Valie’s face clouded: naturally there 
had been no news of the expedition; she and Ignazia 
did not allow themselves to worry, things were in 
the hands of God. Julian bit his lip and kept silent 
when the conversation turned on the subject of Andrew, 
and I saw Valie give him a quick glance and then 
look down in embarrassment. She went on to des- 
cribe the life she and Ignazia led. ‘It is quite mar- 
vellously grand, considering,’ she said, ‘and we sometimes 
have very jolly dinner-parties. You see, Mummie is 
a wonderful cook, and old Bertha has a fine appear- 
ance. We go out a lot, though. Bertha makes my 
clothes—they look all right, don’t they? Murnmie wears 
black all the time and it’s very practical as no one 
notices that she has so few dresses. A great many 
people ’—she added shyly—‘ like coming to our house.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ Salvati confided to me, laughing, 
“Tgnazia’s studio is quite a famous rendezvous for the 
select few, and her daughter inspires all the young artists 
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and poets who assemble there: Just the other day the 
Chrysanthemum Press announced that they were bringing 
out a new long poem by one Alan Gregorie, dedicated to 
Valentina Helmer es 

‘Be quiet, Giro!’ exclaimed Valie. 

‘I play the ’cello by the grace of God and Valentina 
Helmer,’ he went on mischievously, ‘and did I under- 
stand that one evening, a few months ago, you so charmed 
a grouchy old man at a dinner-party given by Humphrey 
Campbell that, in a fit of good temper the next day 
(for which you were still responsible) he did a business 
transaction with Campbell? Something of the sort, I 
believe.’ 

‘ Please, Giro,’ begged Valie, ‘do stop talking.’ 

‘It sounds a bit far-fetched, J admit,’ ventured Julian, 
smiling frigidly. 

‘It does,’ said Valie, with decision. Again she looked 
at Julian and I could see she was distressed by the mirth- 
lessness of his smile. Salvati shrugged his shoulders and 
threw out his hands, saying: ‘ That’s the story I heard from 
Ignazia, at any rate.’ 

“Mummie shouldn’t tell stories about me. She’s too 
proud of me.’ 

Salvati smothered a yawn and informed us that he had 
eaten too much lunch. ‘That’s your own look out,’ 
answered Valie, Salvati saw that Julian was watching her 
gloomily, and chuckled. Valie told Salvati he was 
diabolical and that seemed to please him more. He patted 
her hand and asked what she and Ignazia were doing the 
following evening, as he would like to come and see them. 
Valie said that both she and her mother would be at home 
the whole evening; thereupon she invited us all very in- 
formally to ‘ pot-luck’; adding that she did not know what 
Ignazia would give us, but she hoped we would excuse 
any deficiencies. At all events we could be sure of a 
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very warm welcome. Julian hesitated before accepting 
the invitation, but when Valie reminded him that 
he had never been to her home before, he bowed and 
agreed to join the party. Ethna promised to ring up 
Alan Gregorie and Naomi Cator to ask them whether 
they would like to drop in at about nine o’clock for a 
cup of coffee. 

I accompanied Valie home on the top of an omnibus, 
and the omnibus being nearly empty we talked busily. 
I made her tell me about herself and her doings, about 
Humphrey and Fafa Campbell. Humphrey was regarded 
as littte less than a genius, I gathered, and strode on 
doggedly past the opposition of the more conservative 
members of the firm, the only person in the office 
who dared to argue with Sir Augustine. The ‘old 
man’ himself disliked him, and Humphrey must have 
known it but enjoyed his position all the more. Dis- 
like made no difference to him, he did not retire 
when he felt in the way, but hung around and waited 
until he was needed; then, with a grin, enjoyed help- 
ing people out of ditches they had dug for themselves, 
people who despised and detested him and consequently 
suffered in their pride to have to accept his assist~- 
ance. He too, had pride of a kind; it was the pride 
of knowing that he would eventually be indispensable, 
of not pretending to be other than he was. He offered 
aid to those who disliked him, without hesitating, and 
with a fine disregard of criticism. He could not be 
bothered with the likes and dislikes of important people; 
he could not help their disliking him, and so con- 
tinued to make them aware of his existence. ‘That 
Sir Augustine had no affection for him amused him, 
but it would have galled him had his chief failed to 
admire his capabilities. That Valie found his presence 
irksome also gave him pleasure, for he knew she could 
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not escape him; he had found her price, she admitted, 
and had bought her. I remembered something Salvati 
had said about him a year before when Valie had 
wondered what he could want with her: ‘To hold her 
in the hollow of his hand and make her squirm with 
his kindness and gentleness and crazy, subtle cruelties 
—the amazing fanatic!’ And so, indeed it was, although 
she was by no means yet in the hollow of his hand. 
By no means. He was moody. Sometimes he chose 
to mock her; he would talk to her for hours about his 
mistress; at other times about his regard for Naomi— 
‘Naomi is a success, a great singer.’—Perhaps Naomi 
hated him secretly but was powerless to express her hatred 
or to withstand his generosity. He bought them all. 
No, Valie did not hate him, she pitied him profoundly. 
‘Poor, poor, Humph,’ she said. He was, as ever, 
her dog and she could control him. Soon, she pre- 
dicted, he would be good and she would untwist, 
straighten and smooth him out. I drew her attention 
to the fact that her whole life appeared to revolve around 
Humphrey, and she nodded and agreed that indeed he 
represented her mode of life at the moment. 

She asked me about Julian and Cedric and I told her 
what I knew. She was relieved to hear the reason why 
she had not been asked to Marden’s Close for so long was 
that there were no women in the house. Julian was 
growing like Cedric, only harder and less human, more 
sufficient unto himself. He and his father were close 
friends, although often differing in their opinions about 
people. His reserve was tremendous; he was difficult to 
know and to deal with. His opinions were carved out 
of a solid mass of morality, inelastic and immovable, and he 
allowed nothing to disturb them. He was consciously 
narrow and said: ‘I am narrow because I want to be. It 
is best for me to be so.’ He was as ruthless with himself 
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as with others. His mind was neither light nor trifling, 
but would have been fiercely speculative had he not 
kept it severely in leash. ‘If there is a tiger about,’ 
he said, ‘keep it in a cage and don’t pull its tail.’ 
Sometimes I think he was terribly hurt by his love for 
Valie. In no way could he make it coincide with 
his principles. Visions of her would come to taunt 
his smugness; he was tormented by a conscience that 
contained a part of her; what would she think of 
so and so? How would she feel about this or that? 
Then he would thrust all thoughts of her from him, 
and pronounce himself a misogynist. He was not 
interested in the Helmer business and, I could see, 
dreaded the day on which he would have to sacrifice 
himself for the City. He loved life and air. His 
father must have been mad to bring him up as he did. 

Valie told me about her friends, how clever they were 
and how amusing, and yet, how at times, she wearied of 
them all. Only Ethna, she added, was quite genuine; 
perhaps she was not so clever. Walie made Castles in 
Spain sometimes: when Ethna would be a famous actress, 
so famous that she had wearied of her conquests, and 
she, Valie, had become blasé, the two of them would 
go off together to some entirely forgotten part of the 
world and live a life of seclusion and peace. Ethna 
might not stoop to the company of Valie, who was 
so much younger and more ignorant, she would want 
to go by herself; but if Valie were careful, Ethna 
really might not notice her enough to be bothered 
by her, and, in any case, Ethna certainly had a great 
affection for her: she often spoke of her longing for 
solitude and peace and perhaps meant it when she said 
to Valie, laughing: ‘Never mind, my dear, one day 
you and I will leave the toil and moil and settle some- 
where, far from the noise of the world.’ 
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We spoke of many things and I found that the slightly 
mundane life that she had been leading lately instead of 
making her frivolous tended to increase her sensitiveness 
and develop her perceptive faculties. “Through going 
about more she observed from new angles. Some of the 
things she saw she found unbearably horrible, others were 
so sad she hated to think about them. Salvati nicknamed 
her ‘Clever Alice’. She said: ‘Surely no one can under- 
stand who doesn’t feel. Feeling and understanding are 
the same. Just knowing with one’s head isn’t worth 
anything, “Sympathy”, “‘mztleid”, “ pitté”—they all 
mean or suggest “to suffer with’. Don’t you see? 
For the last three years I have been behind a wall, I 
have been unable to feel sharply and intensely. “The 
sting of life has been escaping me, I have been numb. 
It was awful realizing that on the other side of the wall 
there was pain and tragedy that I knew of and couldn’t 
partake of.’ 

Sometimes she forgot the purpose of her quest, and 
it would take her weeks to rediscover that all she 
sought was to understand and to understand and again 
to understand. Then I said: ‘Ah, so it is only 
to satisfy a personal craving, after all, Valie?’ and 
she patted my hand and replied: ‘Don’t be funny, 
Nicholas dear. Isn’t everything achieved a_ personal 
satisfaction? And so isn’t everything unachieved a 
personal craving? You’re trying to trip me up and I] 
won’t be tripped up.’ 

By the time the conversation had reached this point we 
had arrived at our destination. 

The early part of the evening at Ignazia’s was what 
is known as ‘sticky’. Julian was, as always, an 
abominable guest. He stood about, awkward and shy, 
with an expression of great haughtiness on his face, 
not speaking until he was spoken to, and then answering 
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gracelessly and in rather a superior tone. Ethna 
Mahony, who sat beside him at dinner, attempted to 
converse with him, and found herself condemned to a 
dissertation on Einstein which was delivered in an 
extremely aggressive and dictatorial manner.  Fortun- 
ately she realized that Julian was merely suffering 
from painful shyness and not from a swollen head, 
Salvati was out to shock and Ignazia scolded him. 
When Alan Gregorie and Madame Cator arrived, 
talking became easier, and when at about a quarter to 
eleven, Julian excused himself and departed, saying he 
was very tired, the party livened up considerably. 
Among other things we played a game of forfeits. 
Of course Madame Cator’s forfeit was to sing to 
us. Salvati was made to hop twice round the room on 
one foot, and I to play the piano. Alan Gregorie 
had to sit with his back to the company and recite 
his latest poem. When the game was over, the con- 
versation turned to spiritualism, and Madame Cator told us 
that Ethna Mahony was supposed to possess mediumistic 
powers. We decided to test her powers, and, the lights 
extinguished, sat around a table, our fingers touching, form- 
ing a chain. Soon the table began to move, and in an 
awed whisper, Madame Cator asked, “Are you there, 
spirit?’ Salvati gave a snort of uncontrollable amuse- 
ment and Ignazia lost her temper and told him to 
go if he couldn’t stop fooling. He admitted he had 
pushed the table and said he preferred to spend the 
remainder of the night sleeping rather than wasting it in 
such asinine tomfoolery. Once more we sat in darkness 
and quietness. After about a quarter of an hour the 
table moved again and Ethna Mahony gave a deep sigh, 
Ignazia asked the spirit whom it wished to speak to and 
it leant towards me, so I asked it to rap out its name. It 
rapped out F, A and Gregorie asked: ‘Do you mean 
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“Father ”?’ Somewhat violently it gave two sharp 
raps, meaning ‘No’ and we continued the spelling. 
FABROX, Fabrox. ‘I don’t know anyone called Fabrox’ 
I said innocently, and Valie gave vent to a suppressed 
giggle, but it gave one sharp rap for ‘Yes’. ‘ Did 
I know you when you were on Earth?’ I asked and it 
answered ‘No’. After much rapping it gave us to under- 
stand that Fabrox had been a friend of my father’s. 

‘Have you a message from him?’ asked Ignazia, but 
apparently the spirit had left; the table was lifeless. ‘ It’s 
no use all of us talking and asking questions at once,” 
said Ignazia, and it was decided that she should be 
our spokeswoman. The table began to move towards 
Ethna Mahony and Ignazia asked: ‘ Have you a message 
for Ethna?’ 

eles. 

‘ Will you spell your name?’ 

AVI, Ho bak. 

"Ethna’s mother! Can you spell your message?’ 

evesm sO) tO Fe’ 

‘Goto?’ 

eNO Gert), 

‘Oh, go, Isee. Yes? Go... .’ 

pyO! 

* Yes?’ 

a.” 

Ties 

mLccmeRo rs t=" 

‘Surely not “R,P?” That doesn’t make sense.’ 

Nor ROM, 5. 

‘Rome! Ethna should go to Rome? Why? To 
work?’ 

pNomer, R-yes, 

‘We don’t understand. Please spell it again. Is P, R, 
correct?’ 

R 
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‘Yes, P,R,A,Z. 

‘Pray? Oh, I see, pray! Ethna should go to Rome 
to pray.’ Ignazia’s voice was sceptical and Ethna frankly 
laughed, ‘The table danced angrily. “Then Ethna, 
becoming serious, asked: ‘To pray for your soul, 
mother?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘For my own?’ 

‘Yes,’ rapped the table with great energy, and Ethna 
said: ‘Oh.’ The table gyrated in the most extraordinary 
way and we all swore solemnly that we were not moving 
‘t. It stood stock still for an instant, then began a caressing 
movement towards Ignazia and Valie. 

‘Are you still Ethna’s mother?’ asked Ignazia. 

‘No.’ 

‘You are leaning towards me; have you come for 
me?’ 

A gentle rotary movement then a special inclination 
towards Ignazia again. 

‘For all of us but especially for me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Will you spell your name?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well?’ 

oY 65 

‘ Perhaps it isn’t Yes, Mummie,’ suggested Valie. ‘ Per- 
haps it’s A.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, is it A? ‘ 

aes, 

‘Very well, A, and then?’ 

‘N, D,R, E,W. 

‘Andrew! A message about Andrew?’ 

‘No.’ 

“A message for Andrew?’ 


‘No.’ 
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‘Andrew himself?’ whispered Valie, and then the 
table began a very definite rap for * Yes.’ Madame Cator 
breathed: ‘Good heavens!’ and Ignazia, after a moment 
asked: ‘Is your body asleep?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you passed over?’ 

is fo 

‘T don’t believe it,’ said Valie firmly, ‘this 1s 
nonsense.’ 

The table answered ‘No’, very decidedly, and Ethna 
Mahony chimed in: ‘Are you happy where you 
are?’ 

es Mie 

With much patience and trouble we gathered that the 
spirit desired Ignazia and Valie to sell the remainder of 
his, Andrew’s, pictures, which would, apparently, fetch 
a good price. The messages, however, soon became 
more and more incoherent and at last when Alan 
Gregorie said he must really go home to bed, the party 
broke up. 

It was three o’clock by the time we all left. Ignazia 
and Valie stoutly maintained that this table-rapping business 
was all bosh, but I was afraid I could detect a definite if 
very bravely concealed anxiety in their behaviour. After 
all, they had not heard from Andrew for a very long time. 


§ 1 


Two days later I went to Marden’s Close with 
Julian to stay there for a week or so. I was startled 
at Cedric’s appearance; his complexion was sallow and 
he seemed tired and unable to work. His left arm 
had never recovered its full strength, and he had formed 
a Napoleonic habit of tucking his hand in his coat. 
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He was quite pleasant to me, too pathetically beaten, 
I thought, to show any of his old antagonism; but I 
soon found that his mind was racing about as vigor- 
ously as ever. 

‘T take all my exercise here nowadays,’ he said, indi- 
cating his forehead. ‘I keep pretty busy, too. If they 
lopped off my right arm and deprived me of my sight I 
should undoubtedly develop genius.’ And he laughed 
grimly. 

‘You have a lot of genius,’ I said. 

‘No, not genius, but I’m not weak in the head 
because I’m weak elsewhere. The theory of pruning 
still holds good. Therefore, “‘a better world with fewer 
people in it” is my motto. What a basis for specu- 
lation! The tree of life! ‘Where do the souls of dead 
people go, Papa?” Why, back to the Great Light, 
back to God, my child. Where goes the Life-force, 
the strength of the cut-off branches of the tree? Back to 
the trunk or to the roots or whatnot, of course. Less 
lovely and grandiose is the simile of the puppet- 
master and the puppet. “The puppet-master withdraws 
his hand and the puppet is lifeless. “The puppet thinks 
it is dead but the puppet-master is only employing 
his hand elsewhere. We can take the simile of the 
human body itself: The man of fifty is no longer 
the same as he was at twenty-five, his cells have under- 
gone changes, each particle of him has been gradually 
renewed. Yet he is the same person, his consciousness 
has not altered, there has been no break in the chain of his 
vitality. Each part of him is conscious of its own individu- 
ality. As I pare my finger-nail, it cries: eT “diese 1 die; 
what a catastrophe; is there a life after death?’ Yes, 
I say to the paring, your life has returned to the matrix of 
the nail.? He leaned back and heaved a great sigh, closing 
his eyes. He really looked shockingly ill and very much 
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older. I said: ‘You must believe in the efficacy of 
prayer?’ 

“Prayer? Why?’ he asked, so I explained that if he 
believed in an Almighty Mind, he must believe in the 
ability of a human appeal to it; a finger in pain, for instance, 
appealed to the human brain. , 

‘True,’ he said, ‘good, very good. Well done.” Sud- 
denly he asked: ‘ Did you see Valie in London?’ 

I told him all I knew of her and her doings and saw him 
clench his teeth when he heard how Humphrey was helping 
the Andrew Helmers. He disliked the idea of Valie’s 
popular successes. He had already seen her name and 
photograph several times in illustrated journals and ‘ Vulgar,’ 
he called it, ‘just damn vulgar. Why hasn’t she been here 
for four years?’ 

‘She was never asked,’ I replied, ‘your mother 
was away so much, It was difficult for her because 
she was shy, and she was somehow led to believe 
that she would be unwelcome. Your father isn’t too 
fond of Andrew, remember, and she expected more 
letters,’ 

‘Nonsense, I have written her a lot of letters. She 
never took the trouble to come for the day. ‘Too social, 
too busy. Shell get over it, she’s only a child, and then 1 
expect she’ll come back. Humphrey’s influence, all this 
social rot.’ 

‘That’s unlikely,’ I returned, “when you remember 
how difficult she was to influence.’ 

‘She always had the craziest ideas of honour and duty. 
She probably runs around like a monkey to satisfy 
Humphrey who has bought her,’ he fretted, ‘just duty to 
Humphrey. Andrew’s a stick. I agree with Father. 
Just a good-for-nothing; no pride, that fellow, no pride at 
all. Selling those two women because he hadn’t got the 
guts to tackle Uncle Charles and Father. Father would 
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have forgiven him if he’d had guts or cheek or moral 
pluck.’ 

‘Now, Cedric, honestly, can you imagine anyone plucky 
enough to tackle your father?’ 

Cedric smiled and then laughed. ‘It certainly would 
require a good deal,’ he admitted, ‘to tackle Father. 
What is she going to do? That idiotic notion of 
duty!’ 

J rather admired the shrewdness with which he had 
summed up the situation. He asked: ‘Do you think 
Andrew is still alive?’ and when I evaded the question 
by relating our table-rapping episode of a few nights 
before, he said: ‘Rats. At the same time I often think 
Andrew won’t come back to Ignazia and Valie. He'll 
never be heard of again. Poor blighter, poor devil 
Andrew. God, isn’t it all bloody? ‘Tell me, is she very 
high yet?’ 

‘High? Whor’ 

‘Valie. Is she very far gone, spoilt, modern, hysterical, 
changed? ’ 

‘Console yourself, Cedric, she hasn’t changed at all. 
She is more restless if anything and hyper-sensitive to the 
point of morbidity. She’s preparing a hell for herself with 
her sensitiveness.’ 

He seemed relieved and sighed: ‘I’d like to see her.’ 
Then he shook his head. ‘All the same I’m afraid she’s 
off the rails.’ 

‘Off the rails!’ 

‘Oh, not technically, my dear Ingraham. Can’t explain. 
Too much trouble.’ He laid his head against the high 
back of his chair, wearily. ‘Liver,’ he explained, ‘it’s 
all gone completely wrong lately. And ’—here he smiled 
—‘it’s uttering the most fervent prayers to the little god 
to help it.’ 

‘You suffer from headaches?’ 
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‘Headaches! And my eyes. Liver, I tell you.’ 

After dinner I confided my apprehensions to Julian. 
He shrugged his shoulders and said that it seemed impossible 
to help Cedric. ‘He’s fretting. Something is worrying 
him. Occasionally he asks for Valie, but we haven’t been 
able to invite her here. You understand about her; it 
would be difficult.” I enquired why it would be diffi- 
cult, and received the reply that Andrew was not 
too popular, also that she was a girl, that she was 
Humphrey’s—whatever he meant by that—and finally 
I understood her presence would disturb his own peace 
of mind. Cedric’s digestion was in an_ exceedingly 
delicate condition; any mental strain or worry told on 
it, and, in turn, produced insomnia and upset his 
nerves. I tried to impress upon Julian the importance of 
discovering what it was that thus corroded Cedric’s sys- 
tem, and again he shrugged his shoulders, Cedric was 
gloomy, he said, and in such a dreadful state that it was 
affecting his entire outlook, making him lose his sense 
of proportion. What caused it? Loneliness, possibly, for 
he and his father could never come really close to him 
and his mother, whose favourite child he was, had not 
the least comprehension of his character, Valie’s 
‘career’ had caused him some restlessness, it was 
true. 

Valie, after whom he had enquired this evening, Valie 
and her life and development were preying on his mind, 
I was aghast at Julian’s callousness. Could she not come 
here sometimes? ‘ What would be the use?’ was the reply, 
‘he would only miss her more when she went again. She 
couldn’t live here, after all. Much better get used to 
not thinking about her.” Used to not thinking about 
her? After four years? Julian must be mad. The 
narrowness of his outlook struck me with particular 
force when I realized how he condemned Cedric’s 
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weakness and his own for their love of Valie, and Valie 
herself for being what she was. I was disgusted to think 
of the years I had spent, nay, wasted, in attempting to 
train the mind of this boy. I urged him to send for Valie 
at once, but he shook his head and said it would be of no 
avail. For two consecutive years Cedric had spoken of 
travelling to Italy, accompanied by Valie. I must realize 
the absurdity of trying to move a cripple, a man who 
had only really one sound arm. ‘The difficulties of moving 
him could not be explained to him: he must never be 
humiliated by any reminder of his infirmities. No, he 
was told, Valie was obviously too busy to be interrupted 
by an invitation to go abroad, Valie with her strings of 
admirers and her worldly successes. Cedric must not 
ask her to sacrifice herself at such a moment. Cedric, of 
course, had not asked, but he had grown mournful and 
unsettled. 

‘Valie must come at once,’ I insisted, * Julian, you are 
terribly hard.’ 

Julian promised to speak to his father but feared that a 
visit from Valie would not help anybody very much. I 
pointed out that no one had the right to hesitate, there was 
no time to lose and no effort should be spared where Cedric 
was concerned, Julian argued that Cedric would not be 
satisfied by a mere visit from her; he wanted her to accom~ 
pany him abroad. 

‘She can tell him herself that it is too late this 
year to book the right rooms at the right hotel,’ I 
said. ‘Let her deal with him herself. She’s clever 
enough.’ 

For several days I fought over the subject with Julian 
and Sir Augustine. Sitting before a log fire one evening 
in the morning-room after dinner, I put it to Sir Augustine 
as he puffed at his cigar. He seemed more than ever 
displeased with my suggestion, detesting the idea of 
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bringing Valie here, with all the paraphernalia of 
modern young womanhood, to disturb the peace of 
Marden’s Close. This had always been a house of 
men; women were certainly necessary up to a point, 
but it upset one’s views to be forced to go to them 
suddenly for moral support. No woman should matter 
so much to any man that his life depended upon her 
company. Women could make life pleasanter, they 
mattered, of course, but they did not constitute life 
itself. Only men of Andrew’s type allowed their 
women to dominate, to be active and have a voice, to 
order them about. Valie was obviously one of those 
dominating women; she had her own ideas. She was a 
charming child, no doubt, and he had the greatest affection 
for her, had always admired and appreciated her, but she 
was not for Marden’s Close at this moment. Cedric 
should be allowed to forget her—if, indeed, she had any- 
thing to do with his present condition. 

‘Sir Augustine,’ I said, ‘ Cedric is not a man now, he is 
an invalid.’ 

‘Hm,’ said the old man, ‘so he should be indulged? 
To what end?’ 

‘Yes, he should be indulged if only to make htm happy 
for a while. Cedric’—-I added tentatively—‘is to some 
extent a public character. He is a poet and of no small 
value to the world of literature.’ 

Sir Augustine smiled and fingered his eyebrows. ‘My 
greatest fear,’ he mused, ‘is that she should upset him and 
make him worse.’ 

‘She won’t do that,’ I replied with decision. 

At last, after a week spent in arguing, I extracted from 
Sir Augustine a promise that Valie should be invited to 
Marden’s Close at the beginning of May, as soon as Lady 
Helmer returned from Italy. It seemed a long time to 
wait, but I felt I had scored the most important point. My 
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annoyance can be imagined when IJ heard, some time later, 
that Lady Helmer had put off her return to England for 
another fortnight. Cedric, impatient and hurt, said: ‘1 
tell you I want to go abroad and get the sun. Why the hell 
don’t you send me abroad?’ 

‘Who can you go with, to Italy?’ remonstrated Julian, 
‘I can’t go with you till the end of next term. You 
must have one of us with you; a male nurse wouldn’t 
do.’ 

‘A male nurse would do—and Valie and Ignazia, I 
could trust Ignazia, she’s practical I could fly to 
Milan.’ 

“Don’t be funny, Cedric, you know you couldn’t 
fly, your heart couldn’t stand the strain. Do be 
reasonable. Isn’t your electric treatment helping 
ou?” 

“Electric fiddlesticks. Electric camellias and magnolias, 
what? and an electric blue sky? Electric change of sur- 
roundings? Really, Julian!’ 

‘Don’t lose your temper with me, Cedric, I can’t help 
it. Il tell you something to cheer you up: Valie’s coming 
here as soon as Mother returns.’ 

The news had its desired effect, and I heard that by the 
time Lady Helmer came home, Cedric’s spirits had im- 
proved enormously. 

At just about this period we were all beginning to become 
seriously alarmed at the absence of news of the Antarctic 
Expedition which Andrew had joined. I was in London 
in May, and, filled with apprehension, called on Ignazia 
and Valie. ‘Their calm was more horrible than anything 
I had imagined. ‘I dare not think,’ said Ignazia, ‘I do 
not let myself think.’ 

When Valie and I were alone together, Valie said: 
‘She and Daddie quarrelled before he left—not that 
they didn’t part friends; but this leaving was so 
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matter-of-fact and taken for granted that neither of 
us seemed to realize what an undertaking it was, and 
how perilous. If we did, we were blinded by anger, 
all of us, and we refused to face it. He could never 
have gone if he hadn’t had influence with the Leader 
of the Expedition who had been a friend of his before 
and during the war. Many years ago he promised Daddie 
that if an expedition went out Daddie might join if he 
wanted to.’ 

I did not know what to say. Any words of hope or 
comfort appeared to me futile to the point of impertinence; 
I just kept quiet, and I knew they must feel my sympathy. 
Valie had, by then, received the invitation from Marden’s 
Close, and wrote the following letter (which Cedric after- 
wards showed me): 

* Very dear Cedric—Need I say more than that Mummie 
and I must remain together now? I want to see you, and I 
shall visit you as soon as we have received any news— 
either way. It is because of the uncertainty I cannot 
possibly leave Mummie now. You do understand, don’t 
you, very dear Cedric? I promise faithfully to come to 
Marden’s Close soon.’ 

Cedric understood well enough. He now greatly 
regretted his former harsh attitude towards Andrew. 
Ignazia and Valie received an invitation to spend the dread- 
ful months of waiting at Marden’s Close, but declined it 
on the plea that they preferred to remain in London, where 
news would reach them most quickly. They knew 
amazingly little about the expedition, except that its 
object was to cross the Antartic continent .by way of 
the South Pole, and that it set out from South Georgia, 
which so Valie informed me ingenuously, ‘is a whaling 
station.’ 

I spent the early part of the summer in London, having 
taken a room in Bloomsbury, and saw quite a good deal 
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of Ignazia and Valie. Humphrey Campbell, who had 
recently become a partner in the firm of Helmer’s, spent 
most of his rare leisure hours with the two women. 
Fafa was now engaged upon a new novel; her com- 
plete one reposed in a secret drawer in her desk. It 
was, I understood, too intimate and delicate to be 
submitted to the aggressive and profane eyes of a pub- 
lisher. She had been working at a Welfare centre in 
West Ham during the earlier part of the year and had 
now gone to Worcestershire for a rest, Madame Cator 
had left for Paris, Ethna Mahony was acting in London, 
playing an important part in a comedy which was mainly 
backed by an admirer of Valie’s. Alan Gregorie’s long 
poem ‘The Ruby Parrot’, with its dedication to Valie 
appeared in June, and I bought it for Cedric. Cedric 
enjoyed it so much that he begged me to procure him a 
volume of Gregorie’s previous work, the ‘Leman of 
the Poor’, although I warned him that this book—with 
its singularly unfortunate title—-set out to be as unpleasant 
as possible. I lent him my own copy, and vastly 
interested, went down to Marden’s Close one Sunday 
expressly to hear his opinion on it. He handed me back 
my book with the words: ‘’Thanks so much for the cess- 
pool.’ 

‘I was afraid you would be horrified by tt,’ I said. 

‘fam much more amazed than horrified by it. The 
man has a wonderful imagination—yet I am sorry to say 
that on second thoughts, I do not admire the technique as 
I thought I should. He has set out, I understand, to use 
filth as his medium of expression, to weave it into patterns, 
using various grades and shades of it as both pattern and 
background. 

‘Let me tell you my chief objection, It is that what he 
has done is too easy. It would only need complete and 
absolute lack of shame for either you or me to do just as 
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well in that line. To prove to me that he is an artist, Mr. 
Alan Gregorie will now have to produce a study, in which 
he uses only “loveliness” as his medium. Loveliness has 
been used so often, ts so simple, that he will have to be very 
careful in order to prevent his work from becoming banale. 
It needs a great genius to make Walter’s Prize Song from 
the Meistersinger a masterpiece: the melody is pretty and 
therefore dangerous. "There is always danger in beauty. 
Beauty is a ripe thing, on the border of Ugliness, of absurdity, 
of failure, death and indecency. ‘To be original, Gregorie 
has flown to subject and not to treatment. Dirt for its 
own sake has not been used in art and literature nearly 
so often as purity, therefore it is far more startling. If 
he could make beauty startling, then he would be a gentus 
indeed. Something new? Has he contributed to the 
world of literature? Yes, admittedly, but what of it? 
Is creation our goal, after all? The creation of any 
grotesque thing? Is the creation of a Caliban, of a 
monster, a greater achievement than the creation of a 
Miranda who is only a human being? Even Ariel has 
the human shape, but is Ariel therefore less great than 
Caliban, whose form is undoubtedly more original? “There 
must be an element of the commonplace, of simplicity, 
of ordinary comprehensibility in greatness. Greatness 
wears ordinary clothes and does not attract attention by 
deformity.’ 

‘ Greatness? ” 

‘Greatness. Generosity, patience, unselfishness and con- 
sideration. But of what does greatness consist? We are 
becoming very Russianese,’ he laughed, ‘trying to analyse 
a word.’ 

‘Greatness,’ I replied, having joined in his laughter, 
‘must have some divine quality. By the way, can you 
conceive God in a human form at all?’ 

‘Only as a kind of walking Electrical force, sending 
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out ultra-violet rays. He has been that, of course. Amen- 
Ra was simply the sun and so was God the Father. I often 
wonder whether Jesus was not literally a tremendous lamp 
giving out the most beneficient rays, healing all he touched, 
A comforting and comfortable explanation of all his miracles, 
Ithink. And listen to this, from the “ Sayings”: “ Every- 
thing is not before thy face and that which is hidden from 
thee shall be revealed to thee. For there is nothing hidden 
that shall not be made manifest nor buried which shall not 
be raised.” Whoever wrote that had a sharp guess at the 
future. Ina moment J shall convince myself that I believe 
in saints,’ 

‘You believe in the healing-power of certain human 
beings? ’ 

‘ Emphatically. And in human draining-power. Haven’t 
we all known people who sap us of all the vitality we've 
got? And others give us physical strength by their mere 
presencef It is as if they shone on one. T’ll tell you 
who has that effect on me—but probably you know.’ He 
smiled. 

I did know, and understood perfectly well why he 
almost pined for Valie. He mentioned that William 
had possessed a similar vitality, vitality of a healing, 
not a wearing kind; he too had been like a lamp, trans- 
mitting a power that seemed to come from without, 
drawing force from some limitless fund of light and 
energy. He, Cedric, had needed that lamp, had needed 
that vitality to give him warmth and life. Now that 
the lamp no longer existed he felt himself withering 
like a plant starving for want of sunlight. Valie was 
the only other creature he knew who had the gift of 
transmitting vitality. No wonder Humphrey hungered 
after her, loving her power and her goodness because 
they helped him; but he was too sceptical and too 
conceited to realise why. As Cedric spoke, it suddenly 
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dawned on me why the Helmers from the day I 
first knew them, had constituted the romance of my life. 
William and Valie, Julian, Andrew and curiously enough 
Ignazia, were entirely vitalising, and the majority of 
people I had met were merely passive. Sir Augustine 
and Cedric had directed their energies into certain channels 
and I could not judge of them for that reason. Some 
terrible internal struggle was warping Julian now, and 
Ignazia’s kindness and humanity had become merged in 
her spiritual strength. Andrew’s lay hidden, masked by 
excessive personal energy, but in William, during his life- 
time, the light had shone out clearly; and in Valie, it was 
unmistakable and unnameable in the same way. Cedric, 
hyper-sensitive to any such influences, owing to his delicate 
health, declared that in Valie alone, of all his family or 
acquaintances, could be found this divine quality—or it 
had been found there four years ago. His constant dread 
was that she should forfeit it in any way, as Julian had 
forfeited it, that she should lose touch with the fountain- 
head of her power and allow herself to become diffused, 
obscured, spoilt, by a life of commonplace and petty 
troubles. 

‘She is too big,’ I said, ‘to be touched by anything but 
heavy blows.’ 

‘What do you call the loss of her father?’ he retorted. 

‘ She has been praying for the ability to suffer,’ I answered, 
‘the loss of Andrew is a clean wound and will heal 
cleanly.’ 

‘She has been praying for the ability to suffer with 
people,’ corrected Cedric, impatiently, ‘not for a new 
personal suffering for herself. She isn’t asking for a mis- 
fortune to occur but for the ability to feel it keenly in 
the event of its occurrence. How well I understand 
her, and, unfortunately, how far am I from any such 
desire myself.’ 
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He had been talking too much and with too much 
intensity and was now exhausted, but refused to admit it 
to himself. A sigh escaped him and, with an effort, 
he held up his head. His cheeks were flushed and his 
eyes unnaturally bright. He had seldom spoken to me 
with such friendliness and intimacy and I wondered 
why he had chosen to forget his old hostility to-day, 
until I realised that probably he had been unable to talk 
over his ‘shop’ with anyone for more than a year. 
‘I get so sleepy nowadays,’ he complained, and then 
with a kind of apologetic laugh, he closed his eyes. 
I said: ‘Please don’t apologize, I quite understand,’ 
and sat and watched him for a while. Soon he was fast 
asleep. 


§ m1 


One evening, several months after my _ return 
to London, I received a telephone message from 
Valie asking me to ring her up, I did so at once and 
spoke to Ignazia. ‘There was news of Andrew; he, 
with the main body of the expedition had reached Staten 
Island, having wintered in the ice. As she spoke her 
voice shook and I could hear she was crying. She con- 
fessed that every time she realised Andrew was safe she 
wanted to cry. Evidently the hardships he had under- 
gone were unthinkable. I promised to go round to 
them immediately and hear all they had to tell me. In 
the street 1 bought an evening paper and eagerly looked 
for news of the expedition, On the front page I read, 
in large capital letters: ‘Famous Society Hostess Assaulted 
in Main Thoroughfare.’ On the left hand side of the 
page I found the important football news. On the right 
hand side, however, I read about Andrew and _ his 
companions. ‘The paper furnished me with. very little 
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information other than that which I had already heard from 
Ignazia. It mentioned the frustration of the object of the 
expedition; the death, by dysentery, of the Leader, 
during a fifty days’ period of darkness; the death of two 
other men, by scurvy, on the return march of six hundred 
and seventy miles. They had been defeated in the attempt 
to cross the Arctic Continent, but their defeat had led to 
important discoveries in the way of physiography and 
geology. A certain island, presupposedly sandstone, was 
found to be volcanic, and they had discovered an 
inlet Lat. 84° 77’. Pony Land, previously reported 
to be an island twelve miles long was found to be a 
peninsular extending over an area of eighteen miles 
by ten, and to be directly joined by a narrow neck to 
Alexander I. Land. 

I walked down the street towards the Tottenham Court 
road, dazed and happy, vaguely melancholy and curiously 
elated. I thought of the Helmer men and myself and of 
the younger generation that was superseding us and marching 
ahead in its own way. 

It was a sharp and bitterly cold evening, and the grey 
cloth overcoat I wore was not very thick; a slight yellow 
fog ate into my skin and dampened my hair. The street- 
lamps and shop-advertisements glowed dully, casting sad 
beams into the roadway. I thought: I must not feel 
cold; this is nothing, this weather is not cold, it is only 
playing at being cold. Andrew knows what cold is, 
This is not fog, only a weak imitation of fog. Andrew 
Helmer knows what fog is. Never again will I be able 
to complain of bad food: I have not had to eat uncooked 
seals and Manchurian ponies daily for weeks at a time. 
So thinking, I slunk across St. Giles’ circus, feeling I was 
not a man because I had never battled against the elements. 
The Earth, sheer sea and sky, had never been against me 
in my life. I had never been free, had never contributed 
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to Life or conquered anything either within or outside 
myself. “Then, in some subtle way, I felt suddenly stronger 
and able to face any troubles that might arise forme. ‘The 
different ways in which men desired freedom gave me 
food for thought, and the different directions in which 
they set out to explore. First Stephen Helmer, out to 
conquer a jungle that called itself the City; a poor, 
young foreigner in a strange and hostile country. 
Augustine Helmer aiming at a new freedom for him- 
self and his clan; complete financial independence. He 
too, had conquered. All of them striving for their, 
freedom, 1 thought, from Humphrey to Alan Gregorie 
who tried to make himself rules of no-rule in literature. 
All of them were fighters in their own realms. Andrew 
had fought the least fictitiously, his was the most real 
victory. 

I arrived at Ignazia’s. 

From May until the end of November Ignazia 
and Valie had remained in suspense, not moving from 
London. Humphrey, working in the City without 
respite, visited them so often that it felt, said Ignazia, 
as if he were living with them altogether. During the 
summer months he used to dine with them at least four 
or five times a week while his mother and Fafa were 
on their holiday, and he often came in to tea. Once a 
week, at least, Valie met him in town for luncheon. 
She no longer went out to places of amusement in the 
evenings. 

‘People were unkind to Daddie,’ said Valie, her eyes 
shining, ‘they called him a scallywag. I wonder what 
they’ll call him now? It all seems so silly to call a man 
names who has been out in a blizzard. How he must 
have learned to laugh at them.’ 

I described to her my own sensations, how when walking 
down the street I dared not feel cold, how every little trouble 
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appeared trivial. “This was a moment when no matter not 
connected with life or death could have any importance. 
She told me that Humphrey’s business was using every 
particle of his energy, and that he was having rather a 
fierce struggle over some transaction or other, and when 
I smiled she frowned a little and said: ‘You are 
driving your asceticism too far.’ She was accusing me 
of intolerance. Later in the evening we spoke of 
Cedric, and, slightly troubled, she confided to me her 
wish to go to Marden’s Close. Her cousins had 
not repeated their invitation but she hoped that did 
not matter. 

A week later, I myself left London for Marden’s Close 
to act as a kind of forerunner to Valie. It was now the 
beginning of December and the weather was clear and 
frosty. “The trees were bare save for a few slightly-curled, 
blackish leaves and the ground looked as if it had been 
sprinkled with salt. “To my complete amazement, I found 
that Mrs. Charles Helmer and Fafa had arrived from 
London for the week-end. I cursed under my breath, 
for Valie would certainly not wish to join such a party, 
but I held my tongue about her impending visit, when 
asked by ° Auntie Phyllis,’ how dear ‘Ignayshea and the 
child’ were faring. It seemed that “ Auntie Phyllis’ and 
Fafa had called entirely for the purpose of discussing Andrew, 
his heroism and the heroism of his wife and child. The 
remarkable and exquisite Miss Fafa Campbell! sat in melan- 
choly silence, while her mother talked, a pained expression 
upon her face, eyes downcast, her lacquered lips occasionally 
parting over her correct teeth—(‘ Her teeth are so bien dlevées’ 
Gregorie had said)—to allow a soft sigh to escape. I was 
reminded, as by a sharp stab, of that afternoon nearly ten 
years ago, when they had first sat there. Julian was still 
gloomy, Cedric as surly as ever, but looking desperately 
ill with flushed cheeks and bright eyes. Automatically I 
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asked Fafa whether she would give us the pleasure of 
playing the piano. She shook her head and said that she 
had given up playing the piano lately; would not I play 
after teat 

‘Such a pity,’ remarked her mother. ‘ Fafa still plays 
beautifully. The naughty child really shouldn’t give it 
up. Such a pity. By the way isn’t it a pity Humphrey 
isn’t here?’ added this fool of a woman. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Lady Helmer obtusely presiding over the 
cups and saucers, ‘ you know, when I was a girl I used to 
play a lot, but when one marries, what with one thing and 
another : 

I could scarcely believe my ears. What, O, what are 
a paltry nine years? Here was a woman whose whole 
mode of living had altered in that space of time, who had 
come through a world-war, had beheld death in her own 
house, whose children were men. By what strange gift 
had she remained so deeply rooted to a past already distant 
in 1915? A gift indeed, that tenacious clinging to old 
times, and perhaps to be coveted. 

I looked at Cedric and expected to see him amused at 
this curious repetition of the old farce; I almost expected 
him to drop a book. Instead, his eyes were fixed, his 
mouth contorted as if he were in pain. He looked like 
some wounded beast. He turned to Julian and said with 
a sneer: ‘ Very pretty. Only Humphrey is missing to give 
us a recitation from “Henry V”. Only Humphrey, 
mark you.’ 

‘Only Humphrey?’ repeated Julian superciliously. 
Cedric muttered: ‘ Cows,’ and Julian whispered: * Sh.’ 

‘Fafa, you aren’t getting married?’ enquired Lady 
Helmer jovially, ‘ what’s the matter? ’ 

“Oh dear,’ answered her irrepressible mother, ‘she has 
so many beaux she doesn’t seem to be able to make up her 
mind, All the nicest men are penniless I always think.’ 
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Fafa’s eyes remained downcast and she suffered visibly. 
Her face was suffused and her beautiful little chest heaved 
with confusion. She reminded me of a bird. 

‘My dear!’ Lady Helmer pounced on her sister-in- 
law excitedly, suddenly putting down the tea-pot, ‘do tell 
me, what is happening to Valentina these days? We were 
interrupted by tea a few minutes ago, before I could ask 
you.’ 

Fafa, who had made her fingers sticky with jam, left 
the room to wash them. As she closed the door behind 
her, her mother leant confidentially towards Lady Helmer 
and said: ‘ My dear Elizabeth, I don’t know what to make 
of the affair between her and Humphrey. ‘There it is, she 
makes out he adores her, yet she is probably running after 
him. After all, he made her what she is to-day, brought 
her out, developed her personality; she’s been having a 
wonderful time, has quite a unique Social position—is, 
in fact, a Personality in London—and she owes it all to 
him. He’s been running her for years. They aren’t 
engaged. Neither she nor her mother come anywhere 
near Charles or me. Lately she hasn’t even been seeing 
Fafa. Humphrey is peculiar; she is the sort of girl he 
admires. “They’re always together. What do you make 
of it?’ 

‘Strange,’ murmured Lady Helmer uncomfortably, 
‘what kind of a girl is she now?’ 

Mrs. Charles Helmer made a gesture of helplessness. 
‘There you have it,’ she said, ‘I don’t know. And she 
accepts presents from him : 

* Oh,’ breathed Lady Helmer in great awe. 

“I’m afraid it’s obvious,’ concluded her visitor with 
another gesture, ‘what she will turn into if she doesn’t 
marry him soon. For all I know, she is already.’ 

All at once the voice of Cedric exclaimed hoarsely: 
‘No!’ and then: ‘No, my dear Auntie Phyllis, I think 
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you are mistaken. In fact, you are lying, lying abomin- 
ably, but I won’t call you a liar, I will say you are making a 
mistake. Valie and Ignazia accept his charity because 
they have no choice, because their other rich relatives are 
so lavish and generous to them. Valie finds your son 
repugnant, my dear Aunt Phyllis, but, I repeat, she has no 
choice in accepting his presents. Now, I will go, please, 
Julian.’ 

Julian wheeled him from the room and I accompanied 
them. In the hall we met Fafa, about to return to her 
tea. 

"Tell me,’ Cedric all but shouted at her, his eyes glitter- 
ing, sweat on his forehead, ‘ your mother has been making 
foul insinuations against Valie. Are they true? Don’t 
evade my question, girl, give me a straight answer.’ 

‘I don’t know what mother has been saying,’ replied 
Fafa coldly and quietly, but not calmly, ‘or what her in- 
sinuations were, so I can’t answer you.’ 

‘You can guess, I think, you with your subtle brain,’ 
he sneered, ‘ what her insinuations were. You have such 
a powerful imagination, remarkable and exquisite Fafa 
Campbell, surely you can guess? What does one say of a 
girl who accepts everything from a man she isn’t married to? 
Answer me!’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she insisted, her lovely little bosom 
heaving in the correct manner. Then probably to repay 
him for his rudeness she said what she thought would annoy 
him most: ‘One knows nothing for certain because one 
doesn’t meddle with people’s private affairs, She can do 
exactly what she likes as far as I am concerned. But I 
shall warn mother not to be so indiscreet in future.’ And 
with that she swept past us, back into the morning-room. 

Cedric muttered: ‘ Cats, damned cats,’ and mopped his 
brow with a hand that shook violently. His cheeks were 
ashen, his eyes strange and bright. Then he held his 
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head and moaned, saying it ached and throbbed as it had 
never done before. Julian, lips compressed, smiling sar- 
donically, did not say a word, but in the bedroom took 
his brother’s temperature. He then rang the bell and 
curtly ordered Cedric’s bed to be made ready for him: his 
brother would retire immediately. 

‘What a beastly, filthy lot of lies,’ I ventured at 
last. 

Julian stood still in the act of folding Cedric’s jacket. 
‘Too preposterous and childish to be taken any notice of 
whatever,’ he replied, and his lips snapped together again 
firmly, 

After Cedric was in bed, his poor head tossing from side 
to side, Julian and I returned to the morning-room. Un- 
graciously, rudely, Julian announced: ‘Cedric has a tem- 
perature of a hundred and one point two. I told you this 
morning twice that he was sickening for influenza but you 
didn’t take any notice of me because Cedric himself declared 
there was nothing the matter with him but one of his cus- 
tomary liverish headaches. So, as usual, you took the line 
of least resistance, and because he was a little difficult and 
fractious you didn’t insist on taking his temperature then 
and there. The diversions of this afternoon’s tea-party 
were not exactly calculated to soothe him. No doubt he 
got more excited than he would ordinarily have done, 
owing to his abnormal condition. If I were you I should 
send for the doctor at once.’ With that he turned on his 
heel abruptly and left the room. 

‘Poor dear Cedric,’ said Aunt Phyllis glibly, after a 
few moments’ strained silence, ‘I felt, at the time, that 
he wasn’t quite himself. He was feeling very seedy, no 
doubt, and I quite understand and excuse him, don’t you 
Fafa? And I shouldn’t mind Julian either, Elizabeth 
dear, he is so worried he doesn’t quite realise what he is 
doing,’ 
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I will say this much for Fafa: at that moment she 
looked at her mother with the uttermost contempt and 
aversion. 

I had heard enough: ‘ Auntie Phyllis’ was too much 
for me. I, too, left the room. 

The next day Cedric’s condition was worse. A doctor 
had been called, diagnosed the case as one of acute rheumatic 
fever, and had given directions by which the fever could 
be relieved. After Cedric had been sweating, the ther- 
mometer showed 97-6, but in two hours’ time it had again 
risen three whole degrees. A professional nurse was called 
and Mrs. Charles Helmer and her daughter Fafa had 
the tact to curtail their visit; amid protestations of great 
Sorrow and sympathy they left for London on Sunday 
morning. I also made preparations for my departure, 
but Julian, laying a hand on my arm, said: “Please don’t 
go, Nicholas, I may want you,’ so I remained at Marden’s 
Close. 

Monday and Tuesday passed without any improvement 
on the part of the patient, but on Wednesday evening he 
seemed to get better. On Thursday I insisted that Julian 
should take a walk; he had remained indoors ready to 
attend his brother, for almost four days. ‘Together we 
marched through the bare woods, dead leaves and dry 
twigs crackling under our feet, old wiry pieces of briar 
catching at our stockings. A sharp east wind made us 
pull our caps down over our ears, and we walked with 
our heads bent, to protect ourselves from its buffeting. 
The tall bleak, blackish-green beeches swayed and whistled 
and a few, very dry leaves flew about, settling on our 
shoulders and caps. Once, by a fallen tree at the edge 
of the copse, we came across a pathetic robin, that hopped 
along chirping faintly; the ground was hard and it was 
bitterly cold. Julian brought a crust of bread out his 
overcoat pocket and broke it into tiny pieces over the fallen 
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tree-trunk. “I always carry bits of bread,’ he explained, 
‘I often come across cases like this. It’s very sad for the 
robins when the ground is frozen.’ We walked on again. 
The next time Julian spoke it was to say: ‘I think it’s 
the end this time.’ 

‘ But he’s improving,” said I. 

* All the same, I think it’s the end.’ 

The five o’clock post brought a letter for Cedric. Julian 
stood pensively, holding it in his hand, staring at it, a frown 
wrinkling his forehead, At last he said: ‘ This is from 
Humphrey; I know the writing. What does he want to 
write to Cedric for? Letter of sympathy, I suppose. But 
Cedric hates him. Shall I give it to him?’ After a 
second’s hesitation, he shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, well, 
I expect it’s all right.’ 

Some time later he returned to the morning-room, a 
wry smile on his lips, holding out the letter to me, saying: 
‘I’m glad I gave it to him. Read it, Nicholas.” ‘The 
letter ran as follows: 

‘Dear Cedric.—My sincerest sympathy over your 
beastly ’flu, and best wishes for a speedy recovery. Fafa 
has told me all about Saturday afternoon. I’m awfully sorry 
and can’t imagine what caused my mother to jump to any 
such conclusions about Valie and me. They are quite 
absurd and I hope you won’t think any more about them. 
Someone must have been trying to mislead my mother and 
make mischief. Hoping you'll be perfectly well soon, I 
am, Yours etc.—Humphrey.’ 

‘What does Cedric say to that?’ I asked, looking 
up. 

‘Oh, he never believed her anyway. Only he was 
and still is, furious that Valie should do anything to give 
people the right to talk as that female did on Saturday.’ He 
lit the reading lamp and threw another log on the fire. 
Outside, the wind, which had changed suddenly, whistled 
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around the house and rattled the shutters. In the 
room, in the mellow light, stood great, tall vases of 
rough copper-coloured chrysanthemums; they shed their 
acrid, interesting scent through the room. I poked the 
fire, the flames leapt up and threw shadows of the flowers 
on the wall. I flung myself down on the sofa beside 
Julian. 

‘How is he?’ I asked. A gust of wind puffed some 
smoke back into the grate. 

‘The same. High fever as before. A matter of days 
now.’ 

I cleared my throat and suggested that we should send 
for Valie. He nodded; he would wire for her; she should 
come to-morrow. 

‘Funny,’ I mused, ‘how Humphrey feels impelled to 
apologise to Cedric about his mother. As if Valie belonged 
to Cedric.’ 

‘She does,’ answered Julian in a low tone, without 
moving, ‘and to me, to all of us. She is ours, she is one of 
us. We can’t lose her. She is more ours than any other 
Helmer.’ 

I rose to open the window, feeling I needed a breath 
of fresh air, but a stench of burning, dank leaves only 
seemed to suffocate me all the more, and I closed it again 
in haste. 

Unfortunately, in his pre-occupation, Julian forgot to 
send the telegram to Valie, and that evening, because 
Cedric grew worse, he sat beside the sick-bed, watching 
till late into the night. 

At half past one I went to bed. Never, since my child- 
hood, had I heeded the wind to such an extent. I was 
occupying William’s room. I shivered for half an hour 
and then fell into a deep slumber only to be violently 
awakened a couple of hours later by the twitching of 
my own arm. Outside, in the passage, I could hear 
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the shuffling of slippered feet and the sound of 
muffled voices. I leapt out of bed, threw on my dressing- 
gown and hurried towards Cedric’s room. There, in 
the passage leaning against the door-post in her dressing- 
gown and crying softly, stood Lady Helmer. The night- 
nurse hurried past, with a glass in her hand, and took no 
notice of her. 

‘Oh,’ she wept, ‘J loved him, J didn’t think it was best 
for him to die because he was a cripple. You, you know, 
you do know I always loved him, he was almost my favourite. 
Julian ’ sobbed the poor, frowsy little woman gently in 
a way that made a lump come into my throat—' Julian is 
so hard, so spoilt, he has no sympathy for me, he doesn’t 
understand that I’m not glad because he was so difficult. | 
He was a martyr, a martyr. He was clever, brilliant, | 
they never understood him, my boy, my poor darling, my 
Cedric. She continued to sob in the same quiet, restrained 
way. ‘lam broken-hearted to lose him, he ts all I have 
left, my all, my World. His father has Julian. I shall 
be alone now.’ 

‘Mother!’ The blanched face of Julian appeared at 
the door; he was fully dressed. Mother, come quickly. 

Come, Nicholas.’ 

I entered the sickroom. Sir Augustine stood at the foot 
of the bed, the doctor on Cedric’s right. At the end of 
the room the nurse moved about noiselessly, unobtrusively. 

He was talking wildly and incoherently, about Italy and 
Andrew and the Antarctic and Valie, always Valie. We 
held our breath. 

On a sudden impulse, I leant over him and whispered 
this lie: ‘It’s all right, Cedric, she’s here, now. She'll be 
up, in a minute, to see you.’ 

I do not know whether he understood me, but he muttered 
jerkily: ‘1 know,—thank God, she is here—at last—I know 
_—seen her. ‘Thank you.’ 
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Shortly afterwards he was seized with spasms, then lay 
still and the doctor said solemnly: ‘ All is over. “There ts 
nothing more to be done.’ Lady Helmer knelt beside the 
bed, dry-eyed, while Sir Augustine, breathing heavily, closed 
his son’s eyes and folded his hands. 

No one wept now. Julian was perfectly calm and master 
of himself. I took his hand and conducted him to his own 
door; his hand was ice-cold. 

All was over. It was a quarter to five by my 
clock. 

I lay in bed in the darkness, eyes wide open, cold, unable 
to contemplate anything so incredible as the fact that Cedric 
was dead. To-morrow morning at breakfast I would 
enquire about Cedric’s health and what kind of night he 
had spent; I would visit him and hear him ask in his tired, 
querulous voice, when the devil Valie was coming. I 
would remind Julian to wire for Valie and _ prove 
to him that Cedric was far too young and full of energy 
to die of such an attack. This was a nightmare and soon, 
the Lord be thanked, I should waken from it. I told my- 
self repeatedly that this was no nightmare, that Cedric was 
dead. ‘Then how and why had we all gone to bed so 
quietly? Why was there no wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
why were we already trying to sleep? Why was the house 
so still? Even the wind had subsided a little. It had all 
happened so quickly, so silently. Death did not come 
like that, stilly in the early dawn, swiftly snatching, causing 
those whom he robbed so little trouble. He came with 
a sword and lashed out frenziedly, and those who stood by 
were wounded so that they smarted fearfully, and their 
thoughts stung them hourly beyond endurance. O dreaded 
new agony of numbness, begone! Let me understand, 
let me realise, let me come close to this thing called Life, 
to this other thing called Death! Let me come out of 
this torpor, this stupefying anesthesia! Cedric is dead and 
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I cannot seize the meaning of my thought, my brain is 
shrouded in a heavy, white veil and cannot grasp, cannot 
conceive this thing, Sitting up, I said: I must waken 
from this nightmare, I must feel he is dead. But there 
stood Valie, at the foot of my bed, fighting desperately with 
some unseen force. Her face was distorted with the effort, 
her hair thrown over her eyes, she battled for her life. She 
was enormously tall and I was aware of the fact that she 
was not a woman now, that she had no feminine charm. 
I had never loved her for her womanhood. Had I been 
a woman, too, I could have loved her equally well without 
being guilty of perversity. At last her hidden foe was 
vanquished and, panting, she turned to me, nodded and 
smiled her accustomed, grim smile. With her finger on 
her lips, she glided from the room. I recollected I was 
occupying William’s old room. Now, I realised I was 
verily dreaming and settled down to sleep quietly till 
morning. 

In the morning Valie rang up from London and I spoke 
to her. Her voice was not agitated and she asked me at 
once how it went with Cedric, and whether he had died 
early that morning. She had dreamt a terrible dream in 
which she had stood between William and Cedric: William 
and she were One and Cedric had tried to part them and 
join himself to her. In the end he had been drawn into 
the Body and she felt herself to be both William and Cedric. 
That was her dream. 

That evening Lady Helmer received a letter at which 
she barely glanced. Sir Augustine read it, and Julian, who, 
smiling wanly, passed it on to me. It was from Ignazia, 
and I read in her bold, handsome writing of her sympathy 
for those at Marden’s Close. 

Valie had not written. When I saw her, in London 
the following week, she showed me the black-edged an- 
nouncement of Cedric’s death which Julian had sent her. 
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She bore herself proudly, with an indefinable kind of tri- 
umph; she was manly, alert, at peace, like someone who 
knew exactly what to do, from now on, to fulfil her destiny. 
She had come from the Park, where she had been walking, 
and still wore her outdoor clothes. When she took off 
her hat, I started, for the bleached, fair lock of hair running 
from the crown of her head to the nape of her neck had 
turned snow-white. 


CHAPTER X 
Epilogue 


Shite village of Rotthalmiinster was very quiet. ‘The 
inhabitants of the other villages in the Rott valley spoke 
of it as the quietest in the whole of Lower Bavaria. For 
further down the valley, towards Austria, there was 
excellent trout-fishing, and sometimes a stranger or two 
would come from Munich and stay for a few days? 
fishing; and further up, near Simbach, there was more 
life altogether, for Simbach was on the river Inn and 
the opposite shore lay in Austrian territory. Further up 
still, before Muehldorf the villages were no longer remote, 
being so near Munich. Rotthalmiinster alone could boast 
of no single attraction for any stranger. Yet the people 
of Rotthalmiinster were proud, and they cherished certain 
tales which they handed on to their children, and one 
or two of the people who had gone out into the world, 
into strange countries, would foregather in the evenings 
and tell one another of their experiences abroad, and 
sigh over the dull life to which they had returned forever. 
The others, listeners, would realise that, after all, 
Rotthalmiinster stood out from its neighbouring villages 
by reason of certain happenings which were never to 
be forgotten. One of the strangest of these happenings 
was the coming and going of Antholzner Valie in 
the autumn and winter of 1914. They had heard no 
more about her, for neither she nor her mother had ever 
written, and soon the war had broken out, and then 
all correspondence was impossible; and after the war 
every trace was lost. Old Frau Antholzner had fretted 
and worried, for she had loved the child as her own 
daughter, and one day, she was heard to say in despair 
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that she expected to die without ever seeing her again. 
Everyone in the place remembered the girl: her fair 
curls tied up with a red bow and her funny dresses. 
Lechner Marie, her best playmate, who was now the 
most hard-working and retiring girl in the village, never 
again had such a friend. Marie had been very brave 
when Valie left in 1914, until the train had begun to 
steam out of the station, but then she had clasped her 
hands together, as if in prayer, and turned to Frau 
Antholzner, her godmother, with a sob, crying: ‘ Dear 
God, dear God, I shall never see her again! I know 
I shan’t!’ for she had loved her too, and always pro- 
tected her, and now that Valie was leaving, she wondered 
what life could have in store for her. It was from that 
moment onwards that Lechner Marie had become the good 
girl of the village. It seemed that she had no more desire 
to play, and only cared to live alone with her thoughts. 
In the June of that same year she was to be confirmed, and 
she let her mind dwell chiefly on her confirmation and on 
all such serious things. She was never late now to make 
her father’s supper, as in the olden days, and she rose, with- 
out being called, at half-past five every morning, and fetched 
the milk at a quarter past six, for she could not bear to go 
alone in the afternoons, as in the days when Valie was there 
and went with her. Her mother began to be gentle with 
her; everyone noticed the difference in her demeanour: 
how she went to Mass every morning, how she always sat 
about alone, and how she was becoming quicker with her 
knitting needles than any other girl in the village. When 
the war broke out, no one knitted so many socks in so 
short a time, and in the fields all agreed that she did 
work for three men, with a white kerchief tied over 
her head and under her chin. She developed into a great 
fine woman with broad shoulders and heavy brown 
arms, and her crimped, light brown hair grew long, 
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and was pinned up in a knot at the back of her head. 
There were freckles on her nose and her big brown eyes 
were soft with kindness; they were damp, and yet they 
shone with a light suggesting the possession of some won- 
derful secret that forced her to live inwards and alone. 
She was good to her parents and dutiful, she helped her 
god-mother, Frau Antholzner, in the house, she was 
friendly and cheerful, but folk marvelled at her strange 
reserve. 

There were Valie’s other two playmates, the Birndorfer 
girls, Annie and Marie. All through the hard days of 
the war they had remained proud and haughty, and 
when other people complained of the dreadful times 
and the absurd way in which they were losing all their 
money, the Birndorfers went about as if they had 
lost nothing or else could easily afford to lose a for- 
tune. Those were indeed hard times, and yet for all the 
ghastliness of the war with its perpetually over-hanging 
shadow of death, perhaps the ensuing days of peace 
were worse. Men came home wrecked in health 
and one heard of the births of monstrous children in vil- 
lages further north. All kinds of terrible things happened 
in Berlin and the Emperor ran away into Holland, and 
there were no more kings and queens in Germany. 
Money performed strange antics: a mark was as a speck 
of dust, and one paid a milliard mark for a loaf of bread. 
The Antholzner couple had worked hard for many 
years, Vater Antholzner had toiled like a slave since he 
was twelve and his wife had saved money for them all, 
carefully and cleverly. ‘They had saved over 15,000 mark 
altogether, so that they should not have to work in their 
old age and could give their daughter Lina a good dowry 
when she married. Then, one evening, they were told 
that they ought to change their fifteen thousand, and 
quickly, as the government was printing new money, 
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and their old money would be valueless. So they 
had listened, and got rid of their fifteen thousand for 
unthinkably many milliards of new marks which they 
kept in old cigar-boxes, dozens of cigar-boxes. Some 
time later, the government had given a new order, and 
other money was printed, this time to the value of the 
old pre-war mark. Vater Antholzner went to change 
his milliards back to fifteen thousand again, but, to his 
consternation, he was laughed at and told that his money 
was just so much waste paper. There he stood with 
his dozens of cigar-boxes filled with bits of useless paper 
that represented his whole life’s work. He could not 
understand it at first, nor could he grasp that any tragedy 
had befallen him, he just stood there and waited for some- 
one to explain the joke, or mistake, or whatever it was. 
Later he realised that he must go on working till he died 
and that he must start putting by money again so that if 
he were ill or his wife were to outlive him, she would not 
starve. He thought his heart would break to think of all 
the years he had worked for so much waste paper, but then 
he sent for his only nephew to help him in the workshop, 
and together they carried on the saddlery and upholstery 
business, such as it was, for motor-cars had interfered 
sadly with the trade. The boy, Lothar, was good and 
hard-working, but he was young and lusty and he soon 
married, His wife, Liserl, was a heavy and completely 
ignorant peasant, who had been brought up outside 
the village, on a farm, amid the pigs and cows; she was 
so ignorant that she was like a child; she could only speak 
dialect and used the second person du (‘thou’) to 
everyone. Lothar and she lived in the house next to 
the Antholzners. “They had two children, a girl and a 
boy. ‘The girl had scurf on her hair and eyelashes and 
was always miserably pale. Lina had married twice. 
Her first husband) whom she loved dearly, died when 
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they had been married scarcely two years. They kept 
a shop and dry-cleaning and dyeing business in the 
lower market square that promised very well; and every- 
thing was going wonderfully when he began to feel the 
Consequences of gas-poisoning from the war. He left 
Lina heartbroken and with a son, only a year old, to 
carry on a business where the presence of a man was 
essential. Johann Sachs, her second husband, was fond 
of her child, and even when his own son came into the 
world, allowed no difference to be made between the 
children. Lina grew plump and middle-aged and melan- 
choly and both children took her for granted but loved Herr 
Sachs, who spoilt them. 

On the outskirts of the village lived one Fraiilein Fanny, 
who had once been a nursemaid in a French family in 
‘Toulon and always hankered after her life abroad. Lina, who 
in her girlhood, had been in service in Munich, often 
sat with her in her garden and drank tea—a foreign 
enough beverage, but, for that reason alone, aristocratic 
—and each talked about her own life and old times. 
Lina spoke quietly and smiled a great deal, especially 
when she told about her ill-luck and griefs; but Fraiilein 
Fanny’s eyes were always wet, and sometimes her 
voice was thick with the tears she held back. She 
had various stories to tell about her stay in the South, 
how she and the little boy she looked after would 
bathe in the sea at Hyéres, and how, when he was ill 
with typhus, she nursed him and never caught anything 
herself. He was too young to go to the war, and for 
six years she heard nothing from him, but, at last, in 
1920, she wrote to his mother and received a charming 
reply from her. Someday she would go and visit 
them all again. Lina talked about herself too and still 
more about her mother’s nurseling, Walentina Anna 
Helmer, such an interesting child, who came one day 
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and left some time later, and of whom one had heard 
no more. Nobody knew much about that girl, for 
Frau Antholzner, the only person who could have 
enlightened one, was somewhat secretive about her. 
Again the legend grew that she was a princess and 
that her people were tremendously rich. Her father 
was a painter, her grandfather had a bank and a big castle 
in Hungary. She spoke several languages and sang and 
danced and knew many strange things, even as a little child. 
She was quaint, and grown-up people often forgot she 
was still so young when they poured out their woes 
to her and she listened, grave and understanding. “There 
was something strange about her, too, the way she would 
run away for hours by herself, up to the woods, to play 
with a little boy whom she loved, but whom she never 
brought to the house. They tried to tell her, at first, 
that it was not right to go and play alone with a boy. 
Here in the village it was not done at all; the girls 
played alone together, and the boys together. ‘They 
tried to forbid her to go off alone, but then she began F 
to laugh and dance up and down in high glee, and she ran 
away when she was not supposed to be out at all. She 
was an easy child to bring up although she was accustomed 
to having her own way in everything. She was sensitive | 
to others and kind, too considerate to be naughty or 
cause trouble. They could not even threaten to punish 
such a child. Had they punished her she might have ! 
killed herself. 

Often Lechner Marie and the Birndorfer girls got 
together and chatted. Those were the best days 
of their lives, during the months before the war, when ~ 
Antholzner Valie was there and they went toboganning | 
or played in Herr Antholzner’s workshop, or told 
stories, lying on the floors of the wheel-less carriages. 
After that came the war, with its troubles and sor- 
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rows, and no child was ever so happy again. The 
children’s happiest hours were bound up with memories 
of Valie, and she was remembered with affection and 
regret. 

And now everything was growing like itself again. 
The mark was worth a mark, no more and no less. Gradu- 
ally the men recovered their health, the wretched children 
died or improved, bread-rolls grew whiter and beer better. 
As before, the village was almost self-supporting: if you 
wanted a house you went to Herr Mayer to build it, 
and Herr Birndorfer to paint it, and your furniture 
was made by hand, either by Herr Riickl or Herr 
Steckel who were in close competition. Herr Kraus 
was the ironmonger and Herr Antholzner provided mat- 
tresses and upholstered your sofas and chairs. The people 
were prosperous but did not realise it. Savings had gone 
but they worked and earned, and because life was 
balanced they could not hoard what they earned and so 
they grumbled a little. 

In the winter, Rotthalmiinster wrapped itself in snow and 
waited for the spring, and in the summer it smiled in the 
sun and wore green and gold. It smelt of wood-smoke and 
of cows, of malt and of leather and was happy and full of 
children. “The sounds of Rotthalmiinster were those of 
church bells, hens, of whistling boys and of laughing and 
weeping children, and in the summer the chirping of 
crickets. 


The express train wending its way through Holland, 
bounded and leapt and danced at great speed to the rhythm 
of a well-known fox-trot. Sometimes the beat would 
alter, the train would dip sickeningly and glide in an old- 
fashioned manner; then again it would regain its modern 
bearing and throb out another ‘blues’ before whirling 
back into a less mournful tempo. 
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The brain of one of the passengers travelling on the 
express train was attempting to work in harmony with 
this rhythm. Every time the rhythm changed the brain 
felt irritatingly thrown out of balance, and, perforce, 
a small revolution in the trend of thoughts took place. 
It would have to collect itself and begin a new chain 
and try to keep that unbroken. ‘This was an effort in 
itself, and the brain was so intent on keeping the chain 
intact that it had scarcely any opportunity to concern itself 
with its thoughts. 

In the second-class railway compartment sat four ladies. 
Three of them were Dutch and one of them was Valentina 
Helmer. The Dutch ladies were talking loudly and volubly 
in their own tongue while the stranger sat in silence in her 
corner seat, staring out of the window, mentally dancing to 
the music of the train. The voices of her companions 
were harsh, and she forced herself to sink more deeply 
inwards to banish them. Her eyes were fixed on the swiftly- 
changing horizon, she was unconsciously listening, always 
listening to the mechanical throbbing of the train. F aintly 
smiling now, she conjured up the face of that mocker, 
Giro Salvati, expounding the theory of syncopation during 
one of his rare moods of semi-seriousness. He was lost, she 
reminded herself with regret, he was irretrievably gone and 
she would never see him again. There were many people 
whom she might never see again, and he was among them. 

For five years Humphrey had troubled her, caused her 
to doubt all the goodness and nobility in the world, 
and he had almost converted her to the belief that sincerity 
was a cardinal sin. He had led her into a maze of un- 
belief, transformed every virtue into an hypocrisy, placed 
dunces’ caps upon all her idols, made her ashamed of any 
seriousness within herself. 

To be hated by people when they were off their guard, 
and loved by them when they were in full control of their 
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faculties! To be appreciated by their minds but not by 
their instincts, guarded from their ferocity only by their 
understanding. It was a melancholy fact and she felt she 
could do nothing about it. 

It had been a difficult problem not to hurt Humphrey too 
much. He had come to her the evening after -Cedric’s 
death, had sat down opposite her and waited for her to speak, 
staring silently at the streak of white in her hair. She had 
wronged him so often that she had been afraid of him 
until that moment. Now she was no longer afraid. In 
measured tones she told him about herself, how she had, 
until then, feared ridicule, had not dared trust her intuition 
concerning her relations with her cousins. She no longer 
had any fear. She knew there was some mysterious, awful 
bond that was not to be explained or ignored, and she 
accepted it, was elated at the mere contemplation of it. 
Not all the sneers and grins of Humphrey could disturb 
her faith now. As soon as her father returned, she would 
go away to comb out the tangled thoughts that lay hidden 
within her, to live out her life of meditation and inaction. 
She had left the vanities of ambition and success behind 
her, the vanities of friendship and popularity, the desire 
to exhibit herself in any way whatever, even to express, 
re-create or leave a trace of herself. She was rich in her 
poverty: one could not rob her of anything now. When 
the forces of the Universe were so immense one could 
but allow oneself to be overwhelmed by them. At 
first one was scourged with the rods of one’s daily life 
and teased into personal sympathies with individual 
fellow-sufferers, but at length the sense of the Pain that 
engulfed the Earth could be contemplated and under- 
stood. There would be no more struggle to realise 
suffering, the realisation broke over one’s whole person 
like a great wave. Everything else dwindled into insig- 
nificance beside it. 
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Humphrey had remained silent and incredulous all 
through her speech. She had continued to see him 
often during the following months, but at the last 
he had wept, complaining of his loneliness, imploring 
her to remain with him. Eventually he would con- 
trol that great business, Helmer’s; could Valie not 
see how important it was for him to be at peace, 
and how the tidying up of her own soul could wait? 
When she shook her head he laid himself at her mercy; 
he knew she was great and he small but as he had only 
one life to live, he wanted to live it in his own way. 
She had only said: ‘I cannot help you, poor Humphrey. 
Actually you are beyond any help but your own. You 
must choose. You cannot have your cake and eat it.’ 
Julian, on the other hand, had kindled her indignation. 
Much as she loved him she saw him suddenly as she 
had never seen him before, selfish, weak in his hardness, 
and in a subtle way, cowardly. He was deliberately 
limiting himself. At the same time she could not blame 
him for being bound hand and foot by traditions not 
a century old but stronger than iron. Once he 
admitted anything beyond his particular somewhat 
retrogressive code he would be forced to act. She did 
not allow herself to sit in judgment over him for her 
own choice had been made easy by the return of her father 
and the understanding of her mother. In his case and 
with his nature, it would have meant complete rebellion 
and the subsequent isolation in an inclement world of his 
own, shock and pain to the one who most needed his 
tenderness—his father. She sighed for Julian who had 
seen the face of Truth and deliberately turned from it. 
He had seen it in her face and had kissed her because of 
it, but irrevocably their lives lay apart. She chose a path 
he dared not follow. 

The train was gliding almost smoothly into the station 
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of Rotterdam, and one of the three Dutch ladies leant 
out of the window, past Valie, and in a harsh voice 
called to a guard. Patience, Valie, patience! ‘To- 
morrow afternoon she would be at Rotthalmiinster, 
God willing, to lay her head on Mutter Antholzner’s 
bosom. 

The train started again. 

She had asked Ignazia, in her anguish and ecstasy after 
Cedric’s death: ‘What is the equivalent of a convent? 
How can I, not a Roman Catholic by conviction, go into 
retreat? Where? How?’ And Ignazia  stoically had 
suggested Rotthalmiinster. Ignazia, who would cer- 
tainly miss her, had advised her to leave London for 
several weeks. Valie had answered. ‘If I go, I shall never 
return to this kind of life. I often used to wonder what 
I should do in this world; it worried me. I was not 
an artist, I was and still am, an ignoramus. ‘There 
is nothing I can do, but that idea no longer frightens 
me. In every sphere of work, if one wants to rise above 
mere menial servitude, to any form of leadership, one 
must take the tastes and inclinations of one’s fellow-men 
into account. They will be led so far and no further. 
The moment they seriously fear for their material interests 
they will begin to grow restive and impatient. It’s the 
same in every case: thirty per cent. of one’s sincerity 
must go by the board to pander to the lowest side of 
one’s followers. Admitting that one is willing to throw 
dust in their eyes for their own good, until one’s power is 
sufficiently great to lead them unquestionably, the time 
is bound to come when one finds oneself up against a wall. 
Very few will ever lead a multitude beyond the wall of 
its own selfishness. And until a man does that, leader- 
ship is not noble but a vanity, a pomp, a self-glorifica- 
tion.’ Valie had spoken so to her mother, and, at first 
Ignazia had denied the vanity of activity and ambition. 
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She had, for her defence, given examples of great commercial 
schemes and the furthering of industries, schemes for 
colonization, but Valie, shaking her head, had quoted 
Humphrey who maintained that idealism in politics 
and finance was a miserable fallacy. Ha! ‘That great 
edifice, Helmer’s, was built up out of subtle usury and 
the merciless crushing of smaller concerns. To-day it 
could be arrogant and proclaim its integrity, with its 
overnight loans and what not, still sucking ruthlessly but 
with much less effort, owing to its now gigantic propor- 
tions. Humphrey was swallowed up in this. Slowly 
he, the conquered, would conquer and make his own 
much of this fine business, and the more he conquered, 
the stronger and finer and less perceptible his fetters would 
become. Ignazia remarked that Valie was discovering 
nothing new, that her disillusionment would pass. Valie 
answered, smiling, that seeing things as they were was 
not painful; human nature was too inevitable, too com- 
pletely a fact to cause her sorrow; she would not be an 
idealist, it was futile, nonsensical. The world seemed 
to her like a class in a school; it was possible to raise its 
standard ever so little, age by age, but progress was only 
really approximate; one remained limited in spite of every- 
thing. ‘There was nothing for it but to wait for removal 
from the Class. *Don’t be ridiculous,’ Ignazia had 
cried, in fear, “you are not going to become a complete 
hermit now! You can’t renounce the world at your age!’ 
Valie had pointed out that it was not a question of renuncia- 
tion but of inclination; moreover there was no question of 
becoming a hermit. Everything lay in one’s own state of 
mind. For the moment she would rest at Rotthalmiinster, 
‘A lot of good if everyone stood still and thought action 
was no use!’ Ignazia had continued, at which Valie’s ex- 
pression had clouded and she had answered: ‘It would 
certainly be a good thing if people curbed their desire for 
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action except when their motives were sincerely decent. 
The world is seething with useless and harmful activity.’ 
Then, for some reason, Ignazia had softened and under- 
stood her, had kissed her, adding: ‘ One day I’ll join you ; 
I, too, will run away from all these people with their silly 
little passions.” And Valie had been packed off, leaving 
her mother and father to the care and admiration of their 
friends. Andrew Helmer, the returned explorer, was 
hailed as a great painter, the son of Charles Helmer was a 
hero. Ignazia had peace, at last, with a manservant and 
Bertha to look after her. Mavis Cator had joined her 
mother, Naomi. Andrew had been through much, and 
now he was an artist of note. Later he and his wife might 
go to America where he would exhibit his early work and 
lecture. Valie had allowed herself to escape because 
she felt she was not shirking: they were at peace, these 
two. ‘The years that lay ahead of them promised much 
happiness. And yet in the eyes of Ignazia lay a singular 
wistfulness, for her’s had been a life of sacrifice indeed, 
and now that she had no more cause to worry, her child, 
her beloved one, was leaving her. The reward of 
motherhood was merely boundless, unceasing sacrifice. 
But one day she, too, would be free and retire into 
her own mind and run away from the ‘silly little passions’ 
of mankind. Ignazia was sad, Ignazia was a sadness, 
sang the train to VWalie, and Valie clasped her hands 
and, rocking to and fro in her corner-seat, loved 
Ignazia with all her might and main, sang to her, 
crooned to her in her heart, and begged her to be 
patient for a little while longer. 

At Cologne the Dutch women left the train, and Valie 
was alone in her compartment. “The guard who came to 
punch her tickets entered into conversation with her, and 
they both admired the Rhine together. He was a Rhine- 
lander and she spoke to him in halting, rather Bavarian, 
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German. He took her for a German. ‘ You have been 
abroad a long time, Miss? Perhaps in America?’ It 
had been on the tip of her tongue to say she was not really 
German, but she had not disillusioned him. ‘ Well, after 
all, what am I?’ she asked herself, amused, ‘I can’t say 
I’m English.’ 

She stood in the corridor for a long time—in fact during 
the whole afternoon—watching the countryside; how the 
Rhine became the Main and the steep vineyards smoothed 
out into undulating hills of maize and potatoes. Towards 
evening the hills grew less and less pronounced, and as one 
neared Munich, the country became distinctly flat. Valie 
could no longer suppress her feeling of disappointment. 
This was Bavaria. Long ago it had not seemed so flat 
to her. She went to bed that night, in Munich, with a 
keen sense of depression. Overnight her mood changed. 
She lay in a comfortable bed in the hotel, while, through 
the wide open window, a cool summer breeze fanned her 
cheeks. She rested deliciously. In the morning she was 
wakened by sunlight and the distant noise of the busy town. 
Drowsily and happily she sat up and looked out over the 
quaint roofs of Munich; the Frauenkirche, old red brick 
with green copper-domed towers, benign and gay, stood 
out from the mass of shaded grey. She rang the bell for 
her breakfast and later, 2 buxom, smiling chambermaid 
brought her excellent coffee and crisp golden rolls and 
honey. As she dressed, the green copper domes of the 
church seemed to smile at her. She enquired about trains 
to the village of Rotthalmitinster and discovered that she 
had just time to catch the only morning train to Simbach. 
The platform for Simbach was crowded with strange country- 
folk. ‘The sight of them filled her with affection and 
enjoyment. She counted six busy little nuns who flitted 

up and down like black and white birds, two pot- 
bellied bearded monks and one obvious commercial 
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traveller. The rest were peasants; the men and the 
children in national costumes, the women in dresses that 
compromised between modernity and tradition. Valie 
sat in the only second-class compartment and watched 
them. At last they were all safely packed into their 
wooden-benched third and fourth class carriages and the 
train steamed out of Munich. 

She said to herself: ‘ Rotthalmiinster, Rotthalmiinster ! ’ 
It was eleven years since she had seen the place and 
all her friends. She had not let them know she was 
coming. She herself did not know who was still alive 
and who had died, who would remember her and 
who had forgotten, what they would say, whether she 
would be welcome or whether she would be received 
with reproaches because she had never written to any 
of them. 

The face of the country changed, the ground swelled 
into hillocks, pasture for cows, fields of hay. Along 
narrow roads, through fields, white oxen drew carts carry- 
ing a barefooted child or two, who would wave at the 
passing train. Rugged women led the oxen, their pitch- 
forks over their shoulders, white kerchiefs on their heads. 
As one drew towards Simbach one left the agricultural 
districts behind. Soon there were great pine forests on 
steep hills, and great castles with turrets, snug villages with 
churches that had foolish Byzantine domes of grey slate 
or copper. ‘The river Inn appeared, and in places where 
it had flooded its banks and then retreated it left tiny lakes 
fringed with trees. Valie ran from one side of the com- 
partment to the other. At every wayside station there 
were numbers of brown, flaxen-haired children who swung 
perilously and deftly on the railings. The little girls had 
thick, tidy, shiny plaits and the boys wore short leather 
breeches and fancy braces. She began to laugh aloud for 
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When she arrived at Simbach it was time for the midday 
meal. The train to Rotthalmiinster was due to leave 
at two o’clock, so she drank a glass of beer and ate 
some soup and had a couple of rolls. The people 
stared at her because of her foreign dress. She took 
a fourth-class ticket, as the funny little local train had 
only two carriages and only one class, She travelled, 
sitting on a wooden bench beside a plump old man 
in a Tyrolese hat and bare hairy knees, who chatted 
to her in a friendly manner for the greater part of 
the journey, between puffs at his long, porcelain- 
bowled, pewter-lidded pipe. Opposite them sat a woman 
with two children, one of them an obstreperous little boy 
who climbed all over his mother and the bench and nearly 
threw himself out of the window on one occasion. ‘The 
little girl sat very still, with hands, quietly folded in her 
lap, rather like a plaster saint. Her hat, perched on 
the top of her head, looked like a basket turned upside- 
down. ‘The woman leant across to Valie and said: ‘ Don’t 
mind the little lad, will you? He’s a bad one and never 
keeps still. He’s not wicked.2 And Valie nodded and 
smiled. She received many shy glances and a couple of 
children behind her giggled at her peculiar costume and 
were reprimanded. ‘Those who reached their own destina- 
tion, bowed to the whole company before alighting, with 
an additional ‘ Fiir’t Gott, Fraiilein’ for Valie. The 
peasants sought no pretexts to enter into conversation with 
her; if they wanted to speak to her they did so without 
any preliminaries. One woman, in particular, who had 
been ogling her for some time, could contain her curlosity 
no longer and asked: ‘And where might the young 
lady be going?’ When she heard Valie was going to 
Rotthalmiinster, she grew very excited, as she herself 
lived in that village. Everyone in the Carriage was 
interested to know what the young lady’s business in 
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Rotthalmiinster could be. The name of Antholzner 
caused more excitement, for the woman knew the 
family well, particularly Frau Sachs with whom she 
often drank tea. 

* Frau Sachs?’ 

‘Ah, yes, she was Fraulein Antholzner > ‘There- 
upon Valie heard the whole story of the Antholzner 
fortunes, all about Lothar and his wife, and Lina’s 
marriages. 

‘It cannot be that you are—(pardon my freedom)— 
the child Valie?’ cried the woman suddenly; and as Valie 
nodded she continued: ‘ Ach, dear almighty God, they will 
go mad with joy. I have heard so much about you from 
Frau Sachs.’ And she began to wipe her eyes. ‘You 
see, | weep to think of their joy. After all those years! 
To think you should return to us. I would like to be in 
their shoes. I too would like to behold my little Francois 
again!’ Here followed a history of the woman’s own 
career, how she had once been a governess in the 
South of France, to a little boy whom she had never 
forgotten. 

‘They arrived at Tutting, the station for Rotthalmiinster, 
and the woman took complete possession of Valie, ‘They 
both said ‘Griiss Got’ politely to the passengers, and 
then Valie was bundled out of the train into a peculiar 
tin vehicle, while her protectress informed her proudly: 
‘We have a garage with an automobile for hire now 
in Rotthalmiinster” and piled up her luggage behind her. 
She explained the situation to the driver, a young 
sandy-haired boy, who turned round slowly, and blinked, 
saying: * Fesus Maria. I used to see you when you 
were quite small, going to the Convent. You won't 
remember me. My name is Koehler.’ He then 
wound up his ancient motor-car, and they started to 
ramble on, 
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Valie felt dazed and strange to herself. The road 
from Tutting was white and dusty and went over a hill 
between wide fields of corn, past wooden farmhouses 
surrounded by orchards. There were window-boxes 
with red geraniums to every window, and high-stacked 
firewood, and the farmers greeted everyone who 
came by. 

‘You will please remember me cordially to Frau 
Sachs,’ said the woman, wagging her head and smoothing 
out her skirt, ‘Tell her Fratilein Fanny sends her 
greeting, We will drop you first, and I will go straight 
on. Much as I would love to see the happy reunion, 
I feel that a strange body like myself would only be in 
the way.’ 

Valie offered to see Fraiilein Fanny home first, 
but Fraiilein Fanny would not hear of it, and young 
Koehler, at her request, turned into the upper market 
square. 

They arrived at the Antholzner’s house, and Valie, her 
heart beginning to beat loudly murmured: ‘ Eleven years 
and they have not forgotten me after all.” She felt afraid 
of them, ashamed of herself because they loved her beyond 
her deserts. 

In the workshop, by the broad window, stood Vater 
Antholzner and a man who was evidently the nephew, 
Lothar. When they saw a stranger with luggage, they 
hid, taking her, no doubt, for some female commercial 
traveller. 

She left her luggage at the foot of the stairs and ran up 
to the living-room in search of Mutter. The living- 
room was empty. It had not changed at all; the table 
with the lamp stood before the red plush sofa, with a clock 
above it. The bare deal floor was spotless. “The picture 
of the Holy Virgin hung over the door; but the bench 
she and Lechner Marie had used as an Altar was strewn 
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with bits of wool and a small broken doll. She stood 
still for a moment and gasped with emotion. * Mutter, 
Mutter!’ she called softly, but received no reply. She 
went down to the workshop and accosted Vater and Lothar. 
Vater was totally unchanged, and seeing such a fine young 
lady he was embarrassed. He removed some tin-tacks 
from his mouth and wiped his hands on his green baize 
apron. For an instant there was complete silence, then, 
mischievously, she asked: ‘ Please, don’t you know me? 
Who am I?’ 

‘Forgive me,’ murmured the old man, “I don’t recol- 
lect ; 

With a cry, she seized his arms and looked into his eyes, 
" Vater, dearest Vater, don’t you know me at all?’ But 
he was only painfully bewildered and did not know what 
to make of her. 

‘Vater, I’m Valie!’ 

‘Who?’ 

* Valie!? 

He stood staring at her uncomprehendingly, idiotically, 
and she repeated again: ‘I’m Valie,’ and to reassure him, 
she kissed him. At that he gasped, and with unsteady 
steps, like a small child, he came a little closer. His mouth 
was open and he stretched forth his hand to touch her; 
he began to feel her shoulders. She held her breath. His 
eyes were startled and he murmured: ‘Na, na, but— 
but—Valie—not our Valie >” And again she said: 
" Valie, yes, Valie,’ and still he stared like a madman. Then, 
suddenly, with a shout, they embraced, and he began to 
whimper and dance up and down in great excitement, the 
next minute he was out of the workshop, running up 
the stairs crazily, calling ‘ Mutter, Mutter, Valie! It 
is Valie,’ while Valie and Lothar bounded after him. 
He found Mutter in Lothar’s part of the house. Over- 
Joyed and with tears in her eyes she welcomed Valie 
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back as if she had been expecting her for a long time, 
like a prodigal child whose homecoming she had never 
seriously doubted. “The two hugged one another for 
many minutes. ‘You bad one,’ said Mutter, eventually, 
snifing happily, half-laughing and half-crying, ‘why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming. I’d have 
got your room ready. Now it’s in a mess. Oh, you 
wicked one! You dare to stay away another eleven 
years!’ 

‘Vater didn’t know me,’ said Valie. 

“Ah, I would have known you,’ she exclaimed, adding 
somewhat crossly: “They didn’t give me a chance; they 
shouted at me that you were here. I wish I’d have 
had the opportunity of showing you I’d have known 
ou.’ 

Mutter was not tall any more, but plump and shrivelled 
and brown like a winter apple, with grey hair and a pair 
of merry eyes like bright black boot buttons. 

Valie called on Lechner Marie. Marie knew her at 
once and flung herself, sobbing, into her arms. 

Then came a week of visits for Valie. She called 
upon the Mother Superior and the priest. The nun 
was glad to see her and proudly showed her the new 
decorations in the chapel. Ona side-table in the parlour 
stood the strange little mission money-box with the figure 
of the black boy that nodded his head when one dropped 
a pfennig into the slot. Valie reminded the Mother 
Superior how it had once been the delight of her small 
classmates, and together they nearly wept over the old 
days. 

‘Tell me, Reverend Mother,’ said Valie, ‘ what hap- 
pened to Resi, the gypsy?’ 

The Mother found it difficult to recollect what happened 
to Resi, the gypsy. She thought she was a servant some- 
where, out Dobl way. She had been working ever since 
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she was thirteen years old going from farm to farm, staying 
sometimes as long as twelve months at one place. There 
had been times, a few years ago, when she had scrubbed 
at the Convent. She used to come about once a week, 
Valie murmured: ‘ Poor Resi,’ and determined to go out 
to Dobl to find her. 

The priest, whom she went to see in his charming 
house behaved as if he scarcely remembered her, Yeu 
by certain questions he asked, he betrayed that he 
knew perfectly well who she was, What then, she 
wondered, could be his object in pretending he had so 
short a memory? He had not changed at all, she 
noticed. His nose was still red and up-turned and long, 
and his clothes as Spotty as ever; his hair was not yet very 
rey. 

; purine the day, she either sat talking with Birndorfer 
Annie in her studio, while the girl re-touched her 
photographic prints, or played with Lina’s elder boy, 
Alfons, in the orchard behind the house. The boy, 
who was eight years old, adored her and seldom left 
her side. When his mother and grandparents teased 
him, he blinked shyly and blushed. Sometimes she stood 
in the workshop and chatted to Vater and Lothar. 
Lothar gazed at her reverently, for he thought her 
very wonderful. His meagre and unhealthy child clung 
to him pathetically, while he worked, her sore eyes 
heavy and full of weariness above her large succulent 
rubber comforter. She was only two years old, but 
tall and intelligent for her age. She would have been 
pretty but for the fact that her skin was completely 
yellow and that she had such disfiguring ailments. Her 
hands were long and lovely and she touched things in a 
strange un-childlike manner that was astonishing to see. 
Valie shuddered as she watched her. They said nothing 
could be done for her, but Valie bethought herself of 
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one of Ignazia’s remedies and begged them to put the 
child on a diet of milk only, for a fortnight. They con- 
sented; but one evening the child whined for a piece of 
sausage and Lothar gave it to her. Valie grew furious 
with him. She banged her fist on the table and cried that 
if the child died or went blind, he could thank himself. 
Lothar begged her pardon, shamefacedly, and promised 
to obey her, and as time went on and the child’s looks 
improved, his devotion and admiration increased. It 
was hard work preventing these peasants from giving 
the child pieces of strong cheese, sausage, tough bread 
and sips of harmless beer, but she watched them care- 
fully, and after her outburst they became a little afraid 
of her. 

At the end of the first week, Valie presented Mutter 
with a fifty mark note in payment of her board and lodging. 
Mutter tried to refuse it, but Valie said: “Mutter, I want 
to talk to you anyway.’ 

‘Yes, and I have something to ask you, too,’ replied 
Mutter. 

They were seated on the red plush sofa, and Valie was 
eating her evening meal—alone. Vater was still down- 
stairs. 

‘What,’ asked Mutter summoning up her courage, 
‘was the cause of that streak of white hair?’ 

Valie gave her a glance of amusement. ‘I woke up one 
morning and found it there, you know,’ she answered, 
‘I know I ought to say I’ve had a great shock. ‘True, 
a very dear cousin of mine died the same morning, 
but as I had been half-expecting him to die, I can hardly 
ascribe my streak of white hair to the shock of his 
death.’ 

‘And you were terribly unhappy at his death?’ enquired 
Mutter sympathetically. ‘There was a silence. Tick- 
tock-tick-tock-tick-tock, said the clock. 
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‘I was not terribly unhappy at his death,’ replied 
Valie. ‘For some curious reason, I was not unhappy 
at all. Something happened, Mutter, that is difficult 
to talk about.’ And she fingered her lock of white 
hair. 

‘Ah, well,’ sighed Mutter, busying herself with the 
coffee, “we are told there is no death. ‘The other 
night Vater turned to me and said: “It was strange 
gaining a new Valie. I’ve sort of lost the old Valie. 
Not lost her altogether, because she’s alive in my memory. 
Her face is carved into my brain,” he said, “carved so 
it can never go, and this big young lady is like an 
older sister. But the new Valie is the more real now.’ 
That’s what he said. Now you just think of your 
poor cousin, and if you think hard enough, he’ll be 
there.’ 

‘He zs there,’ answered Valie, grinning. ‘He is 
there, you darling old woman. And only the best 
of him is there, and the best of William > she stopped 
suddenly. 

* William?’ 

“You remember my friend William? He died, too, 
Mutter, dear. William and the cousin I’ve just men- 
tioned. They both died > She felt she could say no 
more that would not puzzle the old woman too sorely. 
Already Mutter Antholzner was gazing at her with an 
expression of sudden enlightenment. ‘4ch, was!’ she 
said softly, under her breath, then aloud: ‘ You'll stay 
here a long time, yes? And get your colour back and for- 
get your troubles, yes?’ 

*’That’s what I wanted to talk to you about.’ Valte 
took Mutter’s hand and drew her down beside her on the 
sofa. Holding her hand, she explained that she was not 
rich, that, in fact, she was poor. She wanted to live here 
for quite a long time; until her parents returned from 
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America, She could not pay very much towards her 
keep; about thirty or forty mark or so, per week. In 
that case she must be treated as a daughter of the house 
and be allowed to do some of the work. She was not to 
be a guest, to be served hand and foot. She would make 
the beds and dust her room and wash the dishes and 
mend stockings. As she spoke Mutter began to shake with 
laughter. 

‘What, you!’ she gasped, waving her hand, her eyes 
disappearing into her head with mirth. ‘Can’t you see 
me using you as a serving-wench? That would be pretty, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

‘If you serve me, I can’t stay. I can’t have you, at 
your age, when you want peace and quiet, running up and 
down stairs fetching me water, cooking me extra meals 
and what not, for forty mark a week. And I can’t pay 
more.’ 

* You are like a daughter to us,’ answered Mutter, ‘ we 
don’t think of such things. You shouldn’t pay us any- 
thing.’ 

* If I am like a daughter I must be allowed to help in 
the house.’ 

Mutter chuckled and ruffled Valie’s hair, ‘ Ach, go on 
then! Have it your own way!’ 

And so it was agreed that Valie should be treated as a 
daughter of the house. The next morning at eight o’clock, 
Mutter tip-toed into the bedroom with a jug of hot water 
and said: ‘It’s a lovely day again. Your breakfast is on 
the table. I got you some fresh butter; the other was a 
bit stale.’ And she proceeded to empty some water from 
the wash-basin into a pail. 

Valie sprang up, crying: ‘Leave that alone. Yl do 
hal 

“Lord God, can’t I even do what I’d do for my own 
child? And [ll use the old piece of butter for frying, so 
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you needn’t excite yourself.’ And, with a nod of the head 
she went back to the living-room. 

That same afternoon, Valie walked out alone to the 
Dobl farmhouse where Resi was working. She found it 
easily, but, as she had anticipated, the farmer’s wife was 
flabbergasted when such a fine young lady asked for her 
drudge. Bowing a great deal, she went out into the dairy 
to fetch Resi, while Valie, feeling somewhat nervous, was 
left to wait in the parlour. Resi came in slowly, heavily. 
She was like an animal, with black furry eyes that had a 
sullen ape-like expression. She was of a deep brown 
colour from exposure to sun and air, her black hair, 
long now, twisted into many braids, tidy and shining; 
her bosom was full and deep and a trifle fallen. She 
wore a brown cotton blouse. Her bare feet were long 
and strong and rather flat, and her long fingers had been 
blunted by much labour. She was immense; not fat, but 
big-boned, tall and broad-shouldered. She wore silver 
ear-rings. 

‘Resi,’ began Valie, tentatively, ‘do you remember 
me? At school—Valie.’ 

‘Na,’ said Resi, without moving. 

‘Don’t you? Oh, you must. Antholzner Valie. On 
Thursday mornings I used to come and see you. Some- 
times we went out together, up to the Calvary hill, and 
made snow-men.’ 

The ghost of a smile lifted Resi’s upper lip. She 
recognised Valie. 

* Aw, ja,’ she said and held out a rough hand. 

‘Tell me, what happened to your father and grand- 
mother?’ 

‘She died. He went. Then I worked—in the con- 
vent. “Then I went, worked over Kapfam way, all over 
the place.’ 

‘Your grandmother died?—Let’s sit down, Resi.’ 
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‘And your father disappeared? You never saw him 
again?’ Valie sat on the sofa, but Resi remained standing 
awkwardly. 

* Na.’ 

* And,—tell me—Caryl, whom you used to say you 
would marry, what happened to him? Did you see him 
again?’ 

* Na.’ 

“Oh, Resi! Don’t you remember him?’ 

Another smile twisted the heavy lips, so unaccustomed 
to moving. ‘ Na,’ she said, ‘ he was not.’ 

‘You remember him, though?’ 

* ‘Fa, I remember, but he was not.’ 

‘You made him up?’ cried Valie, springing up. ‘ Do 
you remember I spoke about William? Well, I made 
him up, too.” Valie began to grow interested and en- 
thusiastic, but Resi did not remember Valie’s William. 
She was difficult to talk to, very like an animal, only half- 
comprehending things. After a few minutes, there 
was nothing left to say, so they shook hands and Resi 
went back to her work. Valie felt depressed and 
disappointed. She had wanted to know much more 
about her gypsy friend and was sorry to find her so 
taciturn and queer. 

The farmer’s wife of Dobl came back and offered Valie 
some coffee or beer or a cup of milk. She was inquisitive 
and wanted to know what drew Valie here in search of a 
creature like Resi. Valie sitting down again told her 
everything quite simply. 

‘What is Resi’s history since the War?’ she asked in 
her turn, 

The farmer’s wife of Dobl seemed only too ready 
to tell all she knew about the gypsy. She knew 
enough to interest Valie. Resi wasn’t too bad a ser- 
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vant, she said, though a bit slow and absent-minded. She 
was heavy-handed, too, and smashed things, but she 
hadn’t yet caught her thieving. She seldom talked 
but when she did so she mostly lied, and she had never 
stayed overlong in one place. “Three years ago there had 
been a band of Hungarian gypsies in Rotthalmiinster 
who played musical instruments. She said they weren’t 
real gypsies and never went near them. A little less 
than two years ago she had had a baby; fortunately 
the brat died on her. Spiteful people said she had killed 
it; but there was no proof of murder. Valie sat 
still and listened, nodding her head at intervals. When 
she had heard all she rose and thanked the farmer’s 
wife and made ready to go. The woman pressed her 
to come again; in fact, she asked her to come as often 
as she chose. She was a kindly, hospitable soul, if talka- 
tive, and it spoke well for her that Resi had never before 
remained so long in any situation. She waved Valie off 
from her doorstep, and watched her walking down the 
rutted path through the barley-field to Rotthalmiinster 
village. 

As Valie trudged along, her heart was heavy. She con- 
templated the change that had come over Resi with sadness 
and horror. Caryl was not, had never been, and Resi, 
his creator, with sufficient imagination to invent him, 
was a slut, a liar, possibly a murderess. They had 
been children together, had started out pretty nearly 
as equals, and now Resi, her friend Resi, was lost, and 
in her place stood a hunted thing, a creature little better 
than a beast. Valie, too, was a liar perhaps. She said 
to herself, to hear how it sounded: * William was not,’ 
but it seemed so preposterous that she began to laugh. 
Then perhaps Resi lied now, when she said Caryl 
‘was not’; perhaps she had merely not seen him 
again, was comforting herself for his loss by assuring 
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herself of his non-existence. Either he must have existed, 
after all, and she was lying, or the phantom must have 
been very dear to her, for during their short conversation 
to-day she had remembered his name and a certain incident 
clearly. 

About half a mile from the upper market square, on the 
Dobl road, she came across Lina’s boy, Alfons, seated on a 
milestone. He was very red in the face and breathless, 
and was wiping the perspiration from his forehead with the 
back of his hand. One foot was bandaged, the other was 
sandalled and white with dust. The afternoon sun beat 
down upon him, but he did not appear to take much notice 
of it. 

" Alfons,’ cried Valie, ‘what are you doing here?’ 

‘I was waiting,’ he replied. ‘You went to Dobl and I 
came out to meet you.’ 

‘But your foot? What have you done to your 
foot?’ 

The boy wriggled and looked at her shyly from under 
his straight eyebrows. ‘Rusty nail,’ he drawled proudly. 
‘It ran into my foot this morning.’ He slipped off 
the milestone and, taking her hand began to hop down 
the white road beside her. She stopped and looked 
at him. 

‘What?’ she exclaimed, ‘do you mean you’ve hopped 
all the way out here on one foot?’ 

' Yes, naturally,’ answered the child, hopping in front 
of her. 

"Oh, Alfonserl! Let me carry you : 

‘Na!’ cried Alfons, hopping quickly away from her. 
She ran after him and tried to pick him up, but he wriggled 
and fought like a kitten, and she had to let him be. She 
said: “Oh, Alfons, did you really hop out all the way, to 
meet me?’ He answered: ‘I don’t know,’ and blushed 
painfully. 
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They entered the upper market square. The women 
seated outside their houses, sewing, and knitting, laughed 
to see Alfons with Valie. ‘There he goes again,’ 
they said, ‘the young Cavalier!’ And they nodded 
to Valie and winked at her. Lechner Marie, seated 
on a bench, embroidering a table-cloth for Birndorfer 
Annie’s ftrousseau, waved at the couple; and Lothar’s 
wife, Liserl, dandling her youngest born, outside the 
Antholzner workshop, called to Alfons: ‘Ah, so there 
you are, your mother has been looking for you.’ Herr 
Sachs, the boy’s stepfather, appeared and joined in the 
laughter. 

*‘ Weren’t you worried about him?’ asked Valie. ‘ Didn’t 
you wonder where he was?’ 

‘No,’ said Herr Sachs, ‘we guessed he’d gone after 
you. He disappeared about an hour ago. Only his 
mother wants him now. Come on, Alfonserl—up!’ 
So saying, Herr Sachs hoisted the boy on to his shoulder. 
The boy smiled happily and ruffled his stepfather’s 
hair, perfectly content to be carried home. Herr 
Sachs tossed his head and said: ‘Go on!’ and Alfons 
chuckled. 

Valie watched them and when they were half way down 
the square, she sat down and said to Liserl: *‘ Herr Sachs 
is a dear.’ 

From the workshop came the sound of a child’s tired 
whine. Valie asked: ‘ What is that?’ 

Liserl dandled her infant son more energetically. An 
unhappy expression came into her eyes, and she answered, 
vaguely: ‘ The little one—the girl. She’s all right. She’s 
in there with her father and grandfather.’ 

‘She oughtn’t to be in there, ought she? In the dusty 
workshop, I mean; she ought to be out here in the sunshine,’ 
and Valie rose from the bench and went into the workshop. 
In the semi-darkness, at the back, sat the child, sucking at 
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her rubber comforter, her sore eyes round and melancholy. 
Lothar stood beside her, looking harassed and desperate. 
‘She’s been crying,’ he whispered. ‘ Half an hour ago I 
heard the most ghastly screams in our living-room. When 
I went upstairs I found the wife trying to treat the 
scurf on the girlie’s head. She had covered it in oil 
and was trying to scratch the scurf off with a comb. 
You see, it hurt the child, because it isn’t really scurf, 
it’s scabs,’ 

Valie covered her face with her hands and shuddered. 

‘—The child yelled like mad, and I couldn’t get her 
quiet for a long time. Now she’s frightened of the 
wife.’ 

‘Lothar, Lothar,’ whispered Valie, ‘ Mutter and I must 
look after the child. She’ll die otherwise. Don’t sigh, 
Lothar, but help us.’ 

“She’s better already,’ mumbled Lothar. 

‘Yes, but she goes to bed too late and doesn’t get 
enough fresh air. Liserl has told me herself that she 
lets her get tired out at night, on purpose, so that she 
shouldn’t wake too early in the morning. It’s all 
wrong.’ Lothar sighed heavily again but made no 
promise, Valie lifted the child in her arms and walked 
out into the sunlight with her, over to where Lechner 
Marie sat enbroidering her tablecloth. As she passed 
Liserl, the poor woman looked guiltily on the ground, 
so Valie remarked: ‘It’s all right, Liserl, never mind. 
You couldn’t help it. You didn’t know.’ At which 
Liserl looked up gratefully. The child was frightened 
and puzzled when she found herself held by strange arms. 
She had always been coy with Valie, and now, Valie 
knowing no traditions concerning baby-talk, spoke to 
her as reasonably as she might to Alfons. She sat down 
beside Lechner Marie, with the child on her knee, and 
when the child pulled a face as if she were going to cry, 
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she said: ‘ Girlie, you aren’t going to cry at me? Look, 
here is my wrist watch: you may wear it. ‘There, now 
you are grown-up, aren’t you?’ ‘The child’s grimace 
turned itself into a shy laugh and she seized the watch. 
Lechner Marie laughed too. Indeed the familiar presence 
of Lechner Marie helped to reassure the child. ‘ She likes 
finery,’ said Marie, ‘she likes pretty clothes and bonnets. 
You notice it. She’s quite happy now she’s got your 
aoa She’s going to be a very fine young lady one 
ay.’ 

‘She is,’ said Valie, straining the child to her fervently. 
‘She has lovely long hands like a lady, the poor darling, 
and a lot of intelligence. She’s highly-strung and diff- 
cult. I had a friend once, with lovely long brown 
fingers and pink nails; she was difficult and she loved 
trinkets because—because she was a gypsy. You 
remember, Marie, Resi the heathen. If this girlie is 
not brought up carefully it will go ill with her, as it 
did with Rest.’ 

‘Tt is not always so,’ said Marie, gently, resting 
her shining brown eyes on Valie’s, ‘for when I was 
a child, before you went away, I was a devil, naughty, 
impatient, disobedient, self-willed. Then you left and 
I began to think, At times I wished to become a 
nun, but there was no one to remain with my parents. 
No, I don’t think you are right, for I too was 
fond of beautiful things, but I can love and you can 
love, and so we are saved. Resi cannot love—and 
so she Is lost.’ 

‘Whom can you love, Marte?’ 

Marie squeezed her friend’s hand and her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘I love—I love God,’ she said, 
shamefacedly, ‘and I think always how I may best 
serve Him. I will not serve Him best by becoming 
a nun.’ 
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Valie gazed at her awe-stricken. ‘You are very simple 
and wise. Only you must not think that Resi had never 
loved anyone. She too loved God, only she did not know 
it. She was ashamed and told no one of her dreams; she 
waited, hoping to find her happiness, keeping herself 
for a lover that He would send. Her hope kept her 
good, it was her conscience. Then one day she 
denied God, she denied her dreams and her world fell 
to pieces,” 

‘She had no faith,’ replied Marie, ‘my world did not 
fall to pieces, I did not doubt. I waited eleven years for 
your return that I might talk to you again and ask you 
questions. And you? Let me look at you. You are 
good, too, you did not doubt.’ 

‘Not for long. Only for a few years, I am at peace 
now.’ 

They both sat staring into the horizon, for a while, 
wrapped in their own thoughts. Then the child grew 
tired of playing with the watch and started to whine again, 
so Valie rose and said she would take her in for her after- 
noon cup of milk. She took her leave of Lechner Marie 
and carried the child across the square, back to the 
Antholzner’s house. 

That evening, Valie undressed the child and put her to 
bed early. The child howled pitifully the whole time, 
so loudly and ceaselessly that, once or twice, Valie felt 
tempted to re-dress her or to call Lothar. But when the 
child was in bed, Valie began to sing to her. She sang 
through her crying, and soon enough the child began to 
listen. Her sobs became more and more mechanical 
and full of effort, and little by little her crying seemed 
to be merely an obstinate noise devoid of any inflection 
of sorrow. At last she grew altogether tired and 
listened. Valie sang on, all the songs she knew. When 
she stopped singing the child would begin to whimper 
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again, but finally the child fell sound asleep, and Valie 
crept away. 

After supper, Valie went for another walk by her- 
self. She made for the hill on the other side of the vil- 
lage, behind the Convent, on which the Calvary had 
been built. Her mind full of Lothar’s child, she 
crossed the little bridge over the stream, and began 
to descend the well remembered narrow path. Suddenly 
she felt impelled to turn round. She gave a little cry 
for some thirty yards behind her she could distinguish 
a small figure hopping after her lightly, on one foot. ‘My 
dear,’ she said, breathlessly, and waited for him to come 
close. Without a word she took his hand and they con- 
tinued together. Neither of them spoke until they 
reached the crosses, “There they seated themselves on 
a bench and looked down on Rotthalmiinster, through 
the trees. 

All at once she felt that her whole body was aflame, that 
her fingers sent forth sparks and her hair crackled. She 
could not banish the thought of Lothar’s child. She was 
overwhelmed by a desire to help her, make her well. 
Resi, too, stood before her, mute and in dire need, 
They cried for help to her and their voices swelled 
and grew louder and louder until they were a deafening 
roar, like the voices of a multitude. She closed her 
eyes and silently, in her heart, she answered them 
with all the power she could muster: ‘Wait! I come, 
I come!’ Soon now, she would be a pure, a clean 
vessel, and only that which was lordly in William and 
Cedric would dwell within her, thrusting out everything 
coarse and unbeautiful. 

The small pipe of Alfons broke in upon her medi- 
tations. 

‘Valie,’ he said, ‘ you aren’t going away never no more, 
are you?’ 
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‘I shall stay here all summer and all winter,’ she replied, 
looking up. He wriggled complacently and grunted, still 
holding her hand. 


Valie kept her promise to Alfons and remained in 
Rotthalmiinster through the summer and the winter; 
and under her care Lothar’s child grew strong and well. 
‘A saint, that’s what she is, a saint,’ said Lothar, and 
Lechner Marie nodded approval. Mutter Antholzner, 
served her hand and foot as ever before, insisting always 
that she would do the same for her own daughter. 
Liserl, Lothar’s wife, also became her friend. She was 
a lonely, sad creature, for everyone knew what a fool 
she was and addressed her accordingly. It made her 
obstinate and cunning, But Valie would visit her in 
her living-room and talk to her as if she had never been 
aware of her reputation for stupidity. Liserl would listen 
for hours to grotesque stories about England. How 
whole winters passed without so much as a flake of snow; 
how there was no national costume there. ‘ But,’ said 
Liserl, ‘ Lothar made prisoners during the war, of men 
who wore little skirts, which they said was their national 
costume.’ And when Valie explained that the skirted 
men were Scotsmen—‘ But they spoke English,’ said 
Liserl. 

‘Yes, but they come from the north of Britain.’ 

The fact that Valie conversed with her gave Liserl 
confidence. ‘I can’t be such a fool if she talks to me,’ she 
told Lothar. 

One afternoon, late in February, Valie received a 
long letter. The snow was disappearing now. 
The upper market square ran in little rivulets 
and the eaves dripped with the great heavy melting 
icicles. Lothar, who had given her the letter, stood 
by the door of the living-room, holding his little 
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girl’s hand, Mutter was making their afternoon 
coffee. 

‘Well, and what is it then?’ asked Mutter, noticing 
the blank expression on Valie’s face. Valie looked up and 
smiled in a strange fixed manner. ‘What is it?’ coaxed 
Mutter. 

‘Mutter,’ answered Valie, and the hand which held 
the letter trembled a little, ‘Mutter, I don’t know how 
to tell you. My grandfather is dead. I am rich now. 
My grandfather has just died in London and I am his 
heiress. Not my father or my mother, but I. I never 
dreamt this would really happen to me. I knew I was 
his heiress, but it never occurred to me he would die 
So soon.’ 

Lothar turned pale and Mutter’s lips began to twist them- 
selves into a broad smile, a curious, ironic smile. * Fesus 
Maria! Rich! Now you'll be a fine young lady,’ she 
said. ‘Now you’re rich you'll have a gay time. “Fesus 
Maria, how wonderful!’ 

* You'll go away,’ said Lothar slowly. 

‘T’m not so sure,’ murmured Valie breathlessly. 

Then Mutter flung the door open with sudden violence 
and shouted: ‘Vater! Come up a moment. We’ve 
something to tell you.” And when he came up he was 
told that Valie’s grandfather had died and left her all his 
money. 

‘Oh, I’m glad for you, glad!’ quavered the old man, 
blowing his nose in his snuff-stained handkerchief. ‘ You’ll 
travel and have everything you want. Just think, every- 
thing!” 

‘Yes,’ agreed Valie, her eyes twinkling. °Oh, my God!’ 
she began to laugh excitedly, ‘when I have money I shall 
have all I want—because I know so well what I want. 
Oh, my darling friends, what a time we shall all have 
when I’m rich!’ And she started to cry with joy too, 
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and the shock of her good news. Mutter patted her 
shoulder. 

‘You'll go away, back to London,’ the wretched Lothar 
said again. 

‘Of course she'll go,’ answered Mutter impatiently. 
~ “You don’t think she’s going to stay here in a God-forsaken 
hole like Rotthalmiinster, do you?’ 

‘Oh, and why not?’ Valie returned warmly, her cheeks 
highly flushed. ‘What is wrong with Rotthalmiinster? 
You are my friends, my only beloved friends. You 
see, I have tested you. You treated me when I 
was poor as if I were a queen, and all out of pure love. 
Now that I am no longer poor, shall I leave you? 
You served me—now it is my turn. Over in 
London there is no one like Lechner Marie who 
would wait for me for eleven years. It’s my turn, 
I’ve done nothing yet.’ 

“You made my girlie well,’ said Lothar. ‘Is that 
nothing?’ 

“Nothing to what she did for me, or what Alfons has 
done. You are so many, I’m alone. I’ve got to repay 
you all, alone. I never bought you; you did not try to 
buy me. Even now, you expect nothing, you dear people. 
You are perfectly ready to accept my going. You see 
nothing wrong in my taking everything and then just 
leaving you when I’ve more amusing things to do. 
Yes, I must leave you for a while, but then I’ll come 
back and make this my home. I shall have a house 
built here and spend many months of the year among 
you. Everything in my house will come from here, 
too; it will all be great fun. Don’t doubt me, I shall 
come back,’ 

‘Na, na,’ said Mutter soothingly, for Valie was fearfully 
excited. 

‘Aha!’ cried Valie. ‘Just like a daughter, I’m to be 
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treated, eh? ‘That was the bargain, wasn’t it? Well if 
daughters are to be treated as you’ve treated me, it’s only 
fair that mothers should be treated as I’m going to 
treat you.’ At that there was much laughter and 
everyone danced about with glee. Valie had comforted 
them. 

The same evening Lechner Marie heard the glad news, 
and soon word spread throughout the village that Antholzner 
Valie had inherited a fortune. Marie said: ‘ How lovely 
for you,’ and melted into tears. Valie sought, in vain, to 
convince her that she would return; Marie shook her head 
and answered: ‘When you go, the other life will claim you 
again.” 

‘This is my life, Marie. The other is only a vague 
dream. I was not alive all those years, nothing was real. 
This is real.’ 

It seemed to Valie that she spoke the truth. Humphrey, 
Fafa, Alan Gregorie, Giro, Naomi—they were all like 
so many characters from some novel she might have 
been reading, some of them inconsistently drawn, 
some of them barely more than puppets to develop the 
author’s plot. ‘Thoughts of them in this place, were 
incongruous, as incongruous as an elegant French 
word would sound in a German sentence, especially 
German spoken with a Bavarian accent. She thought 
of Humphrey in evening clothes, with pearl studs and 
cat’s-eye walst-coat-buttons, standing on the scrubbed, 
deal floor, and she giggled. He was a fictitious char- 
acter. As Resi would say: Humphrey was not. Only 
Julian and Ethna, out of her other life, half-lived; 
they were insignificant, but they were nevertheless, 
half-alive. 

On the morning of her departure, Vater wept. Liserl, 
whom Valie went to kiss Good-bye in her living-room, 
also cried bitterly. She pressed a photograph of herself 
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and Lothar in bridal attire into Valie’s hands, sobbing: 
‘Take this for a remembrance; I shall be so lonely now; 
no one to talk to—QOh, come back soon!’ 

They stood in a sorrowful group, outside the house, 
while Valie climbed into young Koehler’s ramshackle 
motor-car. Vater had turned his back. Mutter said: 
‘If you wait another eleven years we mightn’t be there to 
greet you.” Lechner Marie tried to be brave. Liserl 
remained indoors, crying. Valie did not cry; she knew 
she would return, 

She came back to Rotthalmiinster in the Autumn. ‘The 
trees were heavy with apples and the men were stacking 
firewood in preparation for the winter. Village children 
had already donned their stockings and boots; the roads were 
muddy and chilly winds blew. 

Valie visited Herr ‘ Baumeister’ Mayer, the builder, 
the father of Lechner Marie’s old enemy Louise (Marie 
and Loutse were now perfectly good friends) and ordered 
the building of a house on the hill before Dobl. She 
talked matters over with the architect and they soon 
came to a satisfactory arrangement. She ordered fur- 
niture from Herr Riickl and Herr Steckl, mattresses 
and upholstery and _ bed-springs and sofas from the 
Antholzners, quaint, wrought-iron door handles and 
lamp brackets and such things from Herr Herndl, 
the locksmith. Lechner Marie and two other girls 
saw to her house-linen, and another young Koehler made 
arrangements for the bathroom and sanitation. It took 
over a year to make the house comfortable, but then every- 
one who visited it remarked how charming it was. By 
the following autumn she was ready to move into it, and 
one saw her standing on the steps as her furniture was 
carried in, piece by piece. At sunset the men_ stopped 
working, but she remained after they had all gone, thinking 
deeply. In the shadow of the doorway squatted the boy 
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Alfons, shy and silent and whimsical as a gnome, waiting 
for her to move or speak. She did not speak, but 
stood unmoving and bemused, facing the wind and the 
sunset, on the brow of the hill that bore her house. 
In later years Alfons always pictured her thus, with the 
wind sweeping the hair from her brow, her carved face 
outlined sharply in the gloaming, like the figure-head 
on the prow of an old Norse ship. The clouds in 
the sky were travelling swiftly and it looked for a 
moment as if it were she who travelled, hurrying on 
at great speed, past the clouds and through the world. 
‘Like a ship, like a ship,’ he said, ‘ ploughing through 
the ocean.’ Her eyes were wide and far-seeing, her 
lips firm, her jaw so set that her massive cheekbones seemed 
limned from a block of wood. She was mighty and grim, 
sweeping over the Earth, whipped by the wind, indomitable. 
She stretched out her arms for a few moments and 
the wind beat her more cruelly. Alfons crept from 
his hiding-place and, half-frightened, stood on _ tiptoe 
for her hand, and then, together, they entered the 
house. 

A vine was planted under the south wall, and an orchard 
at the back. Children came to play in the garden, and 
when the trees in the orchard grew high and yielded fruit, 
the little ones came and ate without asking. ‘They came 
with their little ills and their good news, and would be led 
to her by Alfons; they were not shy of her, and soon her 
orchard was regarded as a public playground and a trysting- 
place. She was served by Lechner Marie and Resi, the 
gypsy. Marie dusted and made the beds, laid the table, 
served and embroidered for Valie. Resi cooked and 
= cleaned the kitchen. Resi’s coming had happened thus: 

Valie had visited her at the farm where she had taken 
service after Dobl. ‘Come with me,’ she had said, 
‘and live with mein my little yellow house with the green 
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shutters, William’s house. You will find your Caryl there, 
Resi.’ 

‘ Na, Caryl is not, I tell you.’ 

‘Yes, he is. He will dwell within you. You 
may have banished him from your heart, but he will 
return if you let him. At any rate try living with 
me. When the spring comes, you can wander if you 
like,’ 

‘I don’t understand you—about Caryl.’ 

‘Don’t you? They called you a liar, didn’t they, for 
telling about a boy who never existed? He was all you 
wished for, he was like a beloved ghost, better than any live 
man you had ever met. Well, come and live with your 
ghost, Resi. I too have a beloved ghost. I have built his 
house; he dwells in me, we cannot be parted my ghost 
and I.’ 

So Resi went with Valie and dwelt with her. 

Valie lived much at Rotthalmtinster. Sometimes 
friends came to visit her and stayed many weeks. Her 
mother, Ignazia, came often, and as the years passed, 
remained for longer and longer spells. Her father did not 
come so often, he was a painter and travelled all over 
the world, restlessly. Sometimes Valie would be away 
from Rotthalmiinster for three months at a time. ‘Then 
she would come back with fresh tales to tell of her 
journeys abroad. 

She did much for the village and it grew prosperous. A 
Munich Jew once built a large brewery at the upper end 
of Rotthalmiinster and she bought him out and ran it herself. 
Some people said she was not a woman at all but a man and 
woman rolled into one; and superstitious ones said she 
could heal by her touch. One or two went far enough 
to say her thoughts had more power than most folks’ words 
and deeds. Her life was quiet and she was serene. When 
she died a score of legends sprung up about her, how she 
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healed little children and turned evil-doers into saints and 
helped the good. ‘They said that even in big cities her 
influence had been felt, and wrong-doers who had met her 
were never happy after, being unable to forget her. And 
when she died, a road running parallel with the lower 
market square, wherein stood the new hospital, was named 
Valentina Helmerstrasse. 


THE END 


